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OBSERVATIONS IN DISPROOF OF THE PRETENDED MARK I AGE OF 
WILLIAM DE WARRENj EARL OF SURREY, W ITH A DAUGHTER 
BEGOTTEN OF MATILDIS, DAUGHTER OF BALDWIN, COMTB OF 
FLANDERS, BT WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORT OF THE FAMILY IN NOIU 
MANDY. 

The Cotton Manuscript Vespasian F. xr, contains the NU 
gmm Registruin prioratns de Lewes qnod fieri fecit Robertus 
AunceU» prior, Anno Domini 1444, which was fomieriy be- 
longing to the earls of Dorset, whose ancestor had a grant 
from the crown of the site of the priory of Lewes, and was 
subsequently in the hands of Sir Edward By she and Doctor 
Matthew Hutton, by whom it was given to Sir Robert Cotton. 
Being of so late a date the narrative portion of its contents is 
utterly unworthy of being considered as any authority, and 
the assertion it contains that William de Warren, the founder, 
was made earl of Surrey by Wilham the Conqueror, and that 
be married his daughter, is disproved by the charter, copied 
from anotlicr register of Lewes (which was in the possession 
of John Scldcn, £squire, in 1649, and doubtless of earlier 
date) by Dugdale, and printed in the Monasticon in 1655. 
In neither of these repositories is there any copy of the original 
charter of foundation, which had been sent to the abbey of 
Cluny, in Burgundy, to which this priory was a cell, by reason 
of the refusal of Hugh, the abbot, to send over monks until 
he had received the said charter, and had obtained the king's 
license for their admission into England. 

The first endowment made during the reign of William the 
Conqueror is now only to be collected from the entries of its 
possessions in Domesday book, and from an original charter of 
that king, which is preserved in the Cottonian manuscript, 
Vespasian E. Ill fol 1, now in part illegible* owing to decay 

▼OL. lit, B 
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and the application of some clieiiiical mixture, with a view to 
render the writing distinct. In the new edition of the Monaa- 
tioon is a copj of this charter, with the wo^^ds filiae meae after 
Gonfredas, as part of the original ; but, in fact, erroneously, 
as they are interUned in a auMiem hand of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In another Cotton MS., Vespasian £. 11, is an early 
fragment of a register of Lewes, which, under the heading 
Comes vetus, details the possessions of Lewes, which are con- 
firmed ])y this royal charter in this form : — 

Willelinus comes j>riinus, conccdcntc filio suo sccuudo Comite, iledit 
nobis pro uuma Guncbiide uzoriB sue Waltuna cum pertinendis suis, aci- 
licet, dimidiam WalpoUun et temm de Chenewiea et temun Bruiunien. 
Beddit sancto Pancratlo viii libns cum z solidis, quos aecrevit BanuUiiB 
Decanus quando placttavit contra Achi. Godwinus dkconos reddit xx soli, 
dos de terra sua et Statigeliuus junior et MaineriuB fiUui ejus xx soHdos. 
Stan^elinus presbiter de Liraea reddit pro terra sua xvi libran. Godricus 
miles de Walsncha reddit xx solirlns pro terra sua. Ccteri luimincs nostri de 
Walsocha pcifint nt Waltunam et hoc quod reddunt est in tii iiia tie Wal- 
tuna, ct tt'icia purs de Anamera, que nostra est, pcrtinet ad Waltunam i t 
redditus ejus est in tirma de Waltuna. In Wclla piscatorcs redilunt ix 
soUdos et cetcri homines nostri reddunt ct pertinent ad Waltunam. Wal- 
tuna et quiecpiid habemos inira Maresia reddunt be et si libraa et x solidoe. 

The charter of William the Conqueror is apparently as 
follows : — 

Notum sit prescntibus ct futuris quod ego Willelmus (irratia Dei) rex 
Anc^lorum concedo monasterio Sancti Pancratii quod si-f ta est ai»u(l I.eiuias 
pro aninia domini et antt eessoris mei resifif edtniardi et pro aninia patiis uiei 
comitis-f Kutberti et pro niea ipsius anima et uxoris mec Matiuii^ regine et 
filionnn atquc successonim uicorum et pro anima + Guillelmi dc uuarcnnact 
uxoris sue Gon (dra) dc (pro me et hcredibus nieb) quandam mansionem 
nos+ tram nomine Waltonam cum omnibus que ad ea&dem mansronem per- 
tinent, c|ue Willelmus ac illam manalcmem tenet-|-de me. Concede etiam 
ut monachi in eodem monasterio conversantea et convenaturi ea libertate 
poa-hsideant, qua ecclesie, quas baronea mei, me concedente, construunt, 
possident^elemosinas, quas ego eis concessi. -f-Ktita quod ego in istaelemosina 
habeam quicquit in illis habeo. £t ut donatio bee firma et inconcussa + per. 
petuo mancat signo sancte cnicis manu propria oonfirmavi et manibua fide- 
lium meorum tcstillcaiidam -f Hbenivi. 

B. Wil + lelmi Regis. ^. Kob-l-berti (filii Rcp«.) S. Willelmi-f filii 
liej^s. S. Hainrici-}-fdii Kegis. fc?, Willehui de + Waicnna. S. Thu + me 
archicpiscopi. S. Os + mundi episcopi. S. Wauche + liui episcopi. S. 
Itemigii-f-cpiscopi. S. Willelmi 4- episcopi Dunelmentia. S« Hatn+rici. 
S. BicbaidlH-de Ton(ebrige) (S. Ahuii+oomitis Britannia) S. Walteri+ 
GiffardL S. Eduuardi+viqecomitis. S. Milonis+Criariiu. 
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The manor given by this churter is in Norfolk, and has 
now tlie name of West ^^^alto^ or Walton Prior, and is situate 
in the hundred aud half of Frecbridge, in ^birshlaiid, on the 
banks of the Wisbcaeh river, and is tlnis (kscribed in Domes- 
day, under the heading Terra' A\'illeliui dc Wacrenua, fo. 150 
— 160 b. Huud. et dim. Iredrebruge. 

Waltmia tenuit Toche liber homo tempore vefpA edauanU. Modo tenet 
Sanctua Petrus. iiii carucatsc tcrr^e, semper ix TiUani, kc. Tola valet xvii 
Jibraa et z solidos. Tota habet iiii leugas in longo et ii quarentenaa in lato. 
quicumque ibi teneat, et redit 11 aolidoa de ^Ito de zx aolidia. Hoe eat de 

feudo Fcdrici. 

This notification applies to all the lands that were held 
by the Saxon Toche ; and in Domesday, under Term Willelmi 
de Warene, in Cambridgeshire, f. 196 b, we have this state- 
ment of his degree of afuiity to William de Waiene. 

In TVepeslav Hundredo. In Trumpinton tenet WiUelmua EE hidaa et 
dimidiam. Terra eat t carucanim. In dominio aunt ii* et is TiUani cum 
iiii bordariia haibentea Ei canacaa. Ibl 1 molinum de xz aoEdla. Fratum ▼ 
carucarum. Paatura ad pecora vEle et uii aocoa. Valet et valult t1 llbraa. 
Tempore regis Eduuardi vu llbraa. Hanc temm tenuit Toehi de Ecleaia 
de Ely, die quo rc\ Kduuardoa fuit yvniB et mortuua, nee potuit dare ncc 
Tendere, nec ab £deaia aeparare. Hane terram poatea babuit Frederi, 
fnter WiUelmi. 

Domesday again iurnishes us in the survey of the lands of 
Wilham de Warren, in Norfolk, with the proof that this brother 
of William de Warren was a rkuiing, and this entry is of 
singular nnportanee in snbverting the fabled royal deseent of 
Gundrada, as a danghter of Williinn tlie Con(|nerori it occius 
in vol. ii. fol. 109, b. liundreduiu de Grcnchou. 

In Pagrava tenet Sanctus Ricariua i carucatam terre (de fedo Fedrici) 
quam tenuit quidam li])ci liomo tempore Regis Edwardi* Tunc iiii viUani 

et semper, modo ii bordarii. Semper in dominio i caruca et semper inter 

onuios dimidia cartim. 'I'unr valuit xx solidos, modo xxv solidos. 

In Acra tenuit (quidam lil i r homo i canicatam terra;, semper vi villani 
et i bordariiis ct iii sci vi ct 1 rin iica in dominio Tunc inter omnes iii ca- 
rucae, modo i, Silva ad xv porcos. Semper tlnmdium muluiuui. Tunc valet 
et semper xx solidos, hoc est de fcdo Fretherici. Wimerus tenet. 

The monastery designated by the name of Sandus Petrus 
in these extracts from Domesday is that of Cluny, and that 
under the name of Sanctus Ricarim had anciently the Latin 
name of Centukm, and at the present day its site is the small 
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town of Saint Ricquicr, raiitoii of Aill\ -le-liaiit-CloclHT, arron- 
dissement of Ahhi'villc-, Dt'parteiiuMit of La fc^oiuiiie, beinjj in- 
cluded ill the pjigiis Puntivus, or Ponthieu^in the diocese of 
Aniieiis. In the chronicle of this abbey, printed by D'Aeliery, 
in his Sjjicilepum, is a copy of a chsirter of Guy, Coiute of 
Ponthieu, made at the solieitation of abbot Gervimis, fDuit/c/i' 
iibus Proccrihux vumt pn/vincia in prrrst /iHa Rci/ 'ik P/iilijpi 
Marchionhqifc Bdldui /It , /trrnon ctifini jiruidjjum rcytdix pdhdi 'i^ 
granting to St. liicquier the fourth part of a vill, caHeil Oiitre- 
bois, with these witnesses, myiium Hdhhi 'tni 'jun-nis coi/uds', 
siy/HWi Frederiei, S\'r. Arfum rsf hoc a,inu lu(ji^ Philippi im- 
perii vi. Tncnrnaltonis i)uininic(C mlicii. In this tlie second 
year of the rein:n of WiUiam the Conqueror in Eiii^land. Al)i)ot 
Gerviims passed over to his court, and obtained tiom hmi a 
confirmation of the gifts made to his monastery in the (hiys of 
Kinpr Edward, being presi nt l\alj)h, earl of Norfolk, witii las 
son of the same name, who joined in this petition to the king, 
as they themselves had been tlie donors. 11 is charter has this 
preatnbic : Tn nomiffe Snnrfcc of i/t(/iri(J"rc TriDiftitis, pfjo 
Guilleliuus conccHsii Dei Anfjlonun Rv r, aU'rcfK wci profeclt 'n^ in 
Domino^ et precp ronijji'lsNs Doumi Ahhal'tH Gcrv 'nii Monasterii 
sancfi Ficftarii, fjcod (•.sfsitinn itt pcfjo coHiilali'm Poitlivi, 7iihil- 
ominus qaoque horlnin (iinivoriun uiconnn, Ihtditlft nnliret comitis^ 
necnon et filii eju^ Ihidulfi^ annnfiil 'ihuH eiiam unanimiter me<B 
curias Prinmfibt/s, rcf/io more co/iccdo fji'tcfjuid hi amho^ ridclirrt 
pater c1 fdins ^fral rn m pr(elihati Sniicti drcofr eon cesser tf/){ (/.s>uits. 
Qiwrnm igitin' ccckmarinn vpI ma/isio/nnif, ul cmtctiH waii lfcAi'iHr 
cof/niiio, di(//nnn diivimm i/i prrc-sc//// denomiiiatitn mainfjesiiu e 
Bcripfo. Jlcvc eaf Sancfi Rhdutril terra in Anglicis fnihm sita 
a Jxfiilulf') CO mite eidetn Sancto tradifa. The places named are 
Sporle, S nith Acre, Custhorp, Cotes, Pickenham, Narford, 
Swafiliaiu and Gaywode. Earl Ralph by \m wife of tlie 
race of the Bretons in France liad inherited the towns of (lael 
and Montfort in Rritaiiny, being himself probably a Flemincr, 
and died during the reign of tlie Conqueror. He was suc- 
ceeded in his title of earl of Norfolk, by his son of the same 
name, ^vlio^e conspirnc'V in 1074 is fully described by William 
of Malmcsl)ury, in wiucii Roger, earl of Hereford, brother of 
his wife, and Waltheof, enrl of TTuutiiifrdon, were involved. 
At the time of the vcy his va^t possessions in Noi tolk were 
in the king's hands, and it is also probable that Frederic, 
brother-in-law of William de Warren, was engaged in the 
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samp coHs piracy, as tlie \\\\r>\r uf his fief had been transferred 
to that ilhistrioiis Norman. At the same time tlic al)bcv of 
St. Ri('([uier lo<t the possessions of their gift, and with the sin- 
gle exception ot the carucate of land in Little Pagrave, there 
is no other mention of this abbey at tht; time of this survey. 
Sporle was subsequently given to the Heiiedietine abbey of St. 
Florent at S-mmur in the reign of Henry the Second, and it 
was the sitcui an alien priory, dissolved in the pnrliainent held 
at Leicester 2 Hen. V. 1 124, and made ))areel of the eiiilow- 
ment of Ktun collen^c bv lleiirv \ 1. in the nineteenth vear of 
his reign. Pagrave was a berewie of S[H)rIe or Spmley, and 
divided between earl Ralph and i^rederic, and henee the names 
of Great Pagrave and Little Paixravc ; at which last was a 
chapel in the parish of Sporle, now destroyed". 

The nnrae of Warren was that of a river, which has its 
source in the comniiine of Omonville-sur-Varenne and fails into 
the canal of Dieppe below the castle of Arques, from which it 
has now the apj)ellation of riviere d'Arques. Seated u|)on 
the left bank of tliia river was the bourg, which anciently had 
the same name as the river, the chief residence of the family, 



■ The KRiiiiilnf text of tb1« cliarier of 

the Conqueror is as follows :— "Villa vo- 
cabuio Kiiperluis, ubi hubentur hwtpites 
XXZTU, qui persolvunt animaliter uniu- 
qiii'^qne in Nativit«tp Dnmini dun« cquos 
onomtos de brois ; a fei^tivilute Sancti Jo- 
aimis Baptists usque ad fMtum Suncti 
Michaelis tribus dii bus nmne opus Domini 
sui: cptrruin quod r.^jliUuju est de auno, 
■ent 1 in hebdomada erunt id omne opua, 
quod lis idjiinctum funrit, Hab« ntiir inibi 
»ex carruca;, s)lva uptima, terra arabiliset 
ineolta, prata omnibus nntrimcntis aptit> 
sima. Kst et alia villa, quse vocatur Acra, 
ubi habenturhospitesii. molendina iii, qua; 
solvunt XXXV oras denariorum. Pra-terea 
Msnea homines villae metent scgetex tribus 
in hebdomada diebus et omneii carruca* 
{irabunt tribus diebus ad frumenta et ad 
areaas. Est et tenia villa, qam vocatur 
Cnlevtnrpo, qua aolvit quitique oras dena- 
rlorurii ft cirrucis suis arant terras tiibus 
ad frumenta et ad arenas diebus. Sc(jultur 
quaita villa, qav Toeatnr Aohotes, et alia« 
qu» vocatur Apicheneam, ubi hnbcntiir 
omuefi prffidictiBcoasuetudinos carrucarum. 
His Jmigitur MeitAwt, ex qua viii canmeas 
duobus diebus nJ frumenta et ad avcnas; 
et in Augusto xxv huminea duobua diebus 
admesnein metcndam consuetudiiialiterDo- 
minuTilfaalMbabit TooatorTilUiequciu 



1iii|i;iui coram Atnufam, de qua habctur 

otiiiiis ill cima tarn annonse quaiii alLuuia 
rcrum. i:<st et alia qute vocatur Guenitc, 
ttbi est mdendinom unura et sylva, piseatio 
qunqnp optima. Hoc autcm itrnirn itc- 
rumque cum tnterdictu aHirmationis af- 
Sramt ne alicnjfus tyranni in vasione posthac 
usurpetur qiiovis moi!o. ll:i-i itaqtte eharta 
ut pcsteris no^lris munutali Us jMrdurct, 
rt'gia nostra cam auctoritate firnmnius." In 
DouK-sday this place has the nanieof Sparlc, 
and it IS tbus iiu'iuiuned under ihe heading 
Nor/olc. Terre Rfgis qnas Godricus tervai, 
Hundrednm de Grenehov de xiiii letis. Sparle 
teiinit Rex yKdusirdus et hoe mnnrrium fuU 
de reguo, svd rex Edtoardus dedit li idu^o 
ComitL Umie mmerio JtKtt i bermta, que 
vocatur Paggrmeu Est etiam adhuc alter 
beruita, qtte mcatur Acra. Alia bcruita 
Fickenkam, Hoe Mum manerium nwml va- 
IhH tempore H^gt* EditarM a liAro* ef 

f/'.audo Goihi' iis trrrplf .taH; mndo xxsiiii 
libra* el ii solidos. SwaHliam, another 
capiul manor, had been ^ven to Alan, 
earl of Dritt iny, tlio luisbaiul of a sister 
of tile second earl Rulpli, as wc learn from 
Domesday, ttumlredum de Orgnekof. Terre 
Afaui t'oitiifi-<. Siiqf/iam pertiuuit ad r, i;i(>- 
vem el ICdwardus dedit Radu^o contiti. 
Hence in each case a brother>in-]aw wat 
benefited by tbcae iorieitunSk 
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who l)ore tlie local suriunae ; and it was only at a period sid)- 
scfjuent to tlie raisin*^ of a fair moniid in the valley tor the site 
of the castle, that another ci)itlu't derived Iroiii tiiis structure 
attached to its locality, as in the name of Bel Encombrc we 
have the literal translation of liellus Cumulus. Bellenconihrc 
is now the chcflieu of a canton in thcarrondisscincnt of Diejjjie, 
departement of La Seine Inferieure, with a population of 027 
inhabitants. The eaituiary of the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity of the Mont de Rouen, subsequently designated the 
abbey of 8ainte Catliei'ine after the ac(juisition of her relics, 
n manuscript of tlie eleventh century, furnishes the earliest 
notice of the tii -t baron of this name in Norniandv. Froui 
it we lenrn that Rodulf de Warren was a sharer and colieir 
with Roger, son of the bishop, in an extensive fief in tlie 
vieinitv of Rouen, and that thev had also several vills m 
the pavs de C'aux, and hence he was doubtless identical with 
Radulf, son of the bishop, whose name occurs in the following 
instrument, inserted in the cartularv of the cathedral church 
of Rouen, which regards the two communes of Douvrend and 
Bailly la riviere, near Dieppe. 

Hoc s( riptuia est quoniodo villa de Diiuerent a dninini< atu Archicpisco- 
patus exiil ct quomodo postea rcdiit. Ducrent fuit in dummico Sancte 
Marie. Hugo ArchiepiscopuB tulit de dominicRtu et dedit cuklam militi, 
Odoni, in malriiiioiuo mroris sue. Moituo Odone dedit itenim Hugo8onn«m 
Boam cuidam Henrico cum eadem terra. Postea defuncto Henrico damat 
earn Waltenis, cornea de Medaata, )»topter hoc quod HeoricuB euus 
consanguineuB eratt et ita ei dedit RobertuB Archiepiscopus. Postea re- 
el em it cam Robcrtus Archiepiscopus, qui cam sibi dederat, pleno pillco 
de denariis, ct ita redacta est terra il*- Dtici crit in dnminiratu sancte Marie. 
In quo Robcrtus Arcbiepiscopus dorniuicutu triginta annis et phis qiiiete 
tcnuit ; scd postea amore captus iiliorum Ricardo filio suo iiyuste 
tradidit. 

Membra ipsius terrc sunt hec ; Putham, Duuerendcl, Putcolis, Airumcsnil 
Hagcnonmesnil, Hugomsmeanil, BainuMvallia, Le Coldret, Hupci, Cornepit ; 
et pai tcs de Baslet, Bcilicet Montane, Huntut et Extriemontem, quaa adqui. 
Bivit Robertua ArchiepiBCopua judicto Ricardi Comitis et principum igua in 
appendiciia Duuerent; ad quarura divisionem et aaiaionem miait Ricardus 
Comes Goacelinum filium Hecdonis, liicardum vicecomiteni filium Teacelini, 
et Radulfum filium Episcopi, ct Osbertum de Aiigia. Hi manducaTerunt 
ipee die cum archiepiscopo in silva, que dicitnr Rlanm, ct flagellaveruat ibi 
plurcs puerulos atque eas bene refocillavcrnnt in retonhitionc et memoria 
hujus facti. Fu(Munt cliain quamplures conpatriote. sc ilicet, Waltenis et 
M'aceUmis fratcr ejus de Eucrrao, Ilagenon de Hubovilla, Ricardus de Saiicto 
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Supplicio, Reinerus de Berengerivilia ct Bicardus de Capitevallis ct multi 

The cartulary of the abbey of St. Amand contains this 
record, proving' the identity of Roger, son of the bishop, and 
consequently that of his brother Halph« as sons of Hugh, 
bishop of Coutanoes : — 

Cum preBcriptiB beneficiis illud etiam in hoc privUegio (i. e. Willclmi 
RegiB Angldnmi qtiinto anno regni sui) annotatur donum, quod Rogerius 
filius Hugonis epiacopi Constancie urbis, eccleaie gloriove Dei genitrids 
Marie et beati Amandi Chiisti antistifia, que eat infra rouroB urbia Rotho- 
magensifi, concessit quando filiam suam, videlicet, Emmam Chriati ol)s(-<[uio 
mancijiavit. In comitatu Talou hoc mansuin, quod vulgo vocatur Hcrbou- 
mcsnil, prcdictiis Roirerins dcdit cum tmo molendino. In eodcm comitatu 
terram que vocatur de la Mare pit fatc ccclcsic tribuit, quam nunc tenet 
Walchelinus. Preterea banc terrain, cpiani nunc Turoldus presbyter et 
fratur ejus TurchitiUus tenent, cum hiis, que pertinent ad illam, donavit si- 
militer Rogerius. In liac elemosina habeatur quedam piscaria, que Ue 
censu XV solidos solvit monachis Sancti Dionisii unoquoque anno 4- Signum 
WiUelmi Nonnannoruin cotnitiB. + Signuin ipsius Rogerii. 

Aubermesiiil is a coniniune in tlic eaiiton of Rlaiirry, arron- 
disseiiient of Xeufchati'l, (k'[)artcment of La Seine-lnfcricure, 
bctwL'cii Mortemer and Foucarmont, a district which had 
anciently tin; name of tlie eomte of Talon, as com])risin2; tlic 
territory hniited by the river ih-esle, anciently named Angns ; 
and it was doubtless ])arccl of the fief, of wliieh the castle of 
IVfortcnHT was orip;inally tlie chief seat, and from which the 
descendants of Roger, as wdi as himseU", had their surname. 
Iliit(h, bishop of Coutanecs, was present nt tlic dedication of 
the chinrh of Fecamp in the year 1)90, and survived as late as 
the year 1020. Also of his endowment was the priory of St. 
Lo of Rouen, to which he transferred seven canons, of those 



* Hugh was Arehbiihop of Rouen from 
942 to 989 ; tlic son of Hugh de Calvacanip 
and brother of Ralph, to whom he ^ve th« 
bcrarif of Tocnl, in the eatiton of Gaillon, 

jiiT()n(lissi.-nK-iit of I>(nivi«.'r>^. (Icparttinciit 
de I'Eure, auce«tor of the illustrious race 
who bore this surname. Walter, third of the 

iiariie, coiute nf tlie Yvxin l''ran9ai», of 
Chaumont, Pontotse and Mantt^8, son of 
Drogon, comtc of the Vexin and of Amiens, 
was husband of Biota, and with her died 
from the eSects of poison at Falaisc in lOii^i. 
Arch bishop Robert was son of Richard I. 
iiml (iunnor. and snccceikd to Archhidinp 
Hugh, whose prelacy cuntinued fur furty- 



seven years until 1037, when he died, lear- 
ing three sons, Richard, Raljili, niul Wil- 
liam. Of the localities named Uouvreu- 
delle, Piddieux, Agranvllle, Angreville, 
Huinesnil, Hcmouval .iiul ituppy nre all 
hamlets in tlie parish of Douvrcnd, and 
Mon6frny, Motuy and Etrimont in that 
of BaiUy-eu- Riviere ; and the name Blan- 
ques is yet that of the wood, and of a 
hamlet adjoining, where i>arties 
dined, and the hnyn were first flopped and 
then l'ea«>tcHl in mcntury ul thin act. Kn~ 
veriiieu, Ybouvillc, St. Sulpice, Bcllengre- 
TiUe and Capval are adjoining pariahes. 
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who had been appointed to the cathedral of Coutances, after- 
wards the usual place of residence of his successors in the 
capital of the duchy, being industve of the church of Biosse- 
ville-Bonsecours, in the vicinity of the Mont de Rouen, a 
commune, which was shared between his sons. According to 
the continuator of William, the monk of Jumieges, whose 
own history closed with the accession of Robert Courte-heuze 
to the ducal throne, and who from internal evidence was 
doubtless a monk of the abbey of Bee Herluin, the families of 
Warren and Mortemer derived their descent from a common 
ancestor, and such tradition was undoubtedly correct. In the 
text of Duchesne we read this paragraph of this writer, under 
the heading Quomodo eadem Comitissa - sorores suas ct 
neptes nobiUoribus Normannorum in conjugium tradidit et de 
posteritate earumdem, having reference to the countess Gun- 
ner, wife of Richard I. Comte of Normandy, deceased in 996. 

Kt qiioniain de sororibus Gunuoiis Coiiiitissae fecinius mcnliunem, libet 
etiaiii <lc illis, qtii secundo gradu consansniinifatis affines eidem fuere. prout 
ab aiiliquU accepiinus, aliqua dicere, llalniit ergo cx fratrc tsuo lltirfahla 
eadem (Jomitlssa nepotem Oabernum de Ci c|jun, patrem videlicet \\'illeltui, 
ComitiB Herefordife, m per omoia laudabilis. Neptes vero plures pnedicte 
Giuwor babiiit: sed tolummodo de quinque, quibus mwitis nupterint, au« 
divi. Una itaqae earum matrimotuo oopulata eat patri primi Winelmi de 
Warenna, ex qua natus est idem M'illelmaB, postea Comes Surreiae, et 
RogeriuB dc Mmfuoniaii, fratcr ijisius. Altera Nicholao de BascheritviUa, 
ez cujus posteritate natus eat Willelmus Martellus et Walterus de Saocto 
Martino. 

The memory of the aged people from whom this writer 
received this information, cannot be implicitly relied upon, and 
the lapse of time requires that we ascend a generation higher, 
so as to fix the marriage of this nameless niece with one con- 
teniporaiy with Richard I. in the person of Hugh, afterwards 
bishop of Goutances, and father of Ralph de Warren and 
Roger de Mortemer, as this contemporary charter witnesses. 

Non incniisulte antli|uorum ritu approbatum constat, ut quod in consta- 
biliondis rebus concors lidcliuni sententia approbat, boo fideli litterm trada- 
tur, quie loiigiore aevo pcrJurat. Cujus vi\ aei testiinunio eiinctis tarn prc- 
scntibus quam ct nostris niinoribus notuiu I'aciinus, uos fraties in liotuiua- 
geusi monte Sanctai Trinitaii, Deo nostro, in unaro serrientes, quod babita 
com Rodulfo WarethniB eniplionis conventione in perpetumn bajua nostri 
loci alodium, e vidno ejus centum acres nlre triginta emimus libria, etquat- 
tuordecim acies iexm anbilis in BlovUla decern aliis libris, et item bene- 
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ficium coci ejus Odoms apad viUam dictam Merdeplud tliii decern libris. 
Item qiioque pratam ponti Honfri^ subjacens decern libris. Item ab eo. 

dem Rodulfo terram unius carrucse ad Blovillam pro sexdecim libris et 
terram pneti SottevilloD pro decern libris accepimus; et in ejus necessiteto 
pallium unum pro viginti libris et xxx fiolidis dedimus. Item de supradicta 
Filva centum acms emimus a Iloti;crio filio Episccipi, qui ct particeps et 
coheres est ejusdcm allodii, xv libris. Sed et ipsam partem de castellario, 
qute noi$trae emptioni est coritimia et ad ipsum pertinebat, emimus xxx soii- 
di«. Siipradictas autcin centum acres quidam noster familiaris, nomine 
Kogerius, suo adjutorio nos confortavit emere, quum ipse prior xv libras 
pro sexaginta acres dedit, et post ad centenam perfectionem aliis x? libris, 
quas sdTimus, pervenire nos fecit Hujus emptionis affirmatorem dominum 
noatnim WiU^num, Normaimonmi ducem, ex ejus signo subter agnos- 
oendum constat, et Botomagensis aichiepiscopi Malgerii subsignatom auc- 
toritatem, et hujus rei ne quis infringere presumat affirmationem. 

Si^iium \YilI<>Inii comitis. Signum Aiclupnesulis Mnlgcrii. Signum 
ejusdem Rodulfi de Guarethna. Signum Beatriris, uxorin ejus. SiciTium 
Rocrerii filii episcopi. Sitnium Ilubcrtii filii Turoldi. Sii;iuim Willelnii. 
Signum Uugonis. S. Hepponis. S. llotberti. S. Warnerii forestarii. 
S. Erehemboldi. S. Gunfridi. Signum Snclli. Signum ^^'illel^n filii 
Rogerii, heredis ftcilicet ipsius, qui, ut omni paternae conventioni annuerct, 
partem suam coudouaret, xiiii libras et x solidos a nobis acccpit. Signum 
Hagonis fratris ejus. Signum Rodulfi de Cruismara. S. Turoldi flHi 
Osbemi de Freschenes. Signum Oulbeili filii Bodulfi de Cmixmarar 
Signum Hugonis de Flamenvilla. Ex nostra parte signum Ricaidi, eene- 
scal. S. Bernardi coci. S. Ansfredi cocL S. Ascelini preponti. S. Bo- 
dulfi filii Benselli« 

Mauf^er, uR'libishop of Roucii, was the successor of Arcli- 
bisliop Robert, his paternal uncle, deceased iu 1037, 'wiiu li 
see he retained until May, 1055. Blosseville, Eauplet. and 
Pont Honfroi, are in the inunediate vicinity of the Mont dc 
Rouen, and Sotteville-lez-Roucn lies next its suburb on the 
south Side of the Seine. The use of the word castellanuui, 
in the sense of castellanije districtus, attests the tenure of this 
land of Roger to liavc been annexed to the castle of Morte- 
raer, and among the witnesses are the two sons of Roger, 
William and Hugh, the former of whom ratified the sale made 
by his father. Below in the same cartulary we read : 

Item Rodulfus de Warenna, consensu uxoris Tocabulo Emms, 
domno Hainerio abbati et Monacbis SanctsB Trinitatis totam portionem 

suam silvfp montium Blovilla? et Scurra? septem libris denariorum vendidit, 
quarta feria ante Pascha Domini, Willelmo, incUto duce Nonnannorum» 
assensum prebente. S. ejusdem Wilkhni comitis. S. ipsius H dulfi. 
Signum Kmmae, uxoris ejus. S. Hugonis de FlamenTiiia. S. Lcudonis. 
TOI,. JZI. C 
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Ex noHtra jiarte. S. Aii(«freili, coci. S. Ik*rnai"ili, coci, S. Warnerii 
forestftrii. S. Alberici forestarii. 

OwiTipj to this arranj^eninnt Monsieur IX villo, the editor of 
tliis c.'ii-tularv, plausibly assumes that these cliarters were in 
chronological order, find consequently apf><'iHlrd this note ; 
"hie cnim invenitur Rodulfus I. de Wart on a, conjux Bea- 
tricis, postea Emmae, ex qua Rodulfum 11. et Willelmuni I. 
filios hahuit. llic AVillcluins I. coniit^itus est AVillelmum 
Conquestoreni in Angliam, a quo reccpit fere treccnta maueria, 
postea a Willdnio Rufo, comitatum Surreiae," at the foot of 
tlie following charter : 

Vir qiiidem, nomine Hu^o dc Flamenvilla, vendidit Sanctse TrinitatiB 
monachis decimain. (Hiam tmehut dc duniino f^uo Kodiilfo di- Warotlina in 
Amundi Villa ct terrain uuiiis jiKuisi. annuentt; ipso Kudulfu. qui ctiam, 
accej)to jin rio n monachis, deUit ilUs coiisuotudinem moltiE, quie siii juris 
erat in pi ttdicto uumso ; et in Maltcvilhi dcciuiain, quaiu ex supradicto viro 
et ex aliu. nomine W iUehno, tilio W alonae, tenebat, et unuui iiortum et 
deciniam culturce de liAmara. Item in eadem villa, &c. In Flaiucnvilla 
quoque ipse predictus Hugo totam prupriae carrucce decimam, necnon et 
omnittui virorum ejuedem vUIk ad se pertitieiitium* tarn Tenuiculonim quatn 
nisticoraiii, nobis tradidit et donavit Post modicum tempus pretazati 
Hugonis dominua, ecilioet supra memoratus Bodulfus et uxor ejus, Toca* 
bulo Emma, ac flUi eorum Rodulfus et Willelmiis, ad nostrum yenerunt 
monasterium ; una cum eis venit ipse Hugo, rogavit eoe ut barum omnium 
conventionum donationem in perpetuam hereditatem faccrent, ct coram 
altari sancta Trinitntis stiis manibus cartara signarent, et fecerunt. Harum 
omnium f ot. , futiomnn tostcs inulti sunt, et niaxime hi, qui eodem die, quo 
ejus pu».T monarhus ost ctfcctus, interfuf rnnt. Cum quibus ip!=:p etiam 
prcdit tus Hug-o ( artam manu sua tirmavit, ibidem abbate Rainerio cum suis 
monachis astaute. 

S. Rodulfi de Warethna. S. Yidonis de Briothna. S. WiUelmi, fitii 
Walonis. S. Emmse, uxoris Rodulfi de Warethna. S. Rodidfi, filii eorum. 
S. WiUelml fratris ejus. S. ipnus Hugonis de FlamenvUla, 8. Rotberti 
flUi ejus. 8. Oisleberti filii ejusdem. 8. Rodulfi de Wesneval. Ex nostra 
parte. S. Ricardi eeneseal. S. Osmitndi, marescal. 8. Bernard! ood. 
8. Ansfiredi coci. 

The second signature is that of Guy de Brionne, son of 
Rainald, Comte of BtirgaiMfy, who in another charter relating 
to a sale of tithes in Mottevme and Emanville is styled Comte ; 
quam venditionem Wido comes et Eodulfiis de Warethna, 
cum uxore sua nomine E^ma, annuerunt et confirmav^ront. 
His mother, AdeUs, was daughter of Richard II., Duke of 
Nonnandy, and had Brionne dt the gift of his cousin ; but in 
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the year 1047, lie formed a conspiracy to dispossess lus bene- 
factor of his sovereignty, and in a battle fought at Val-es* 
dunes in the comte of the Oximin, was defeated by the united 
forces of the French and Normans. Thence, having fled to 
Brionne, he was besieged in his castle three years, until, com- 
pelled by famine, he surrendered and implored the mercy of 
the duke, which he obtained, according to William of Jumie- 
ges ; "cujus dux, suorum consultu, miserise misertus demen- 
ter iUe pepercit et reoepto castello Biiod cum suis domestids 
eum manere in domo suo jussit." This second marriage of 
Rodulf de Warren was subsequent to the marriage of William 
the Conqueror with Matilda, daughter of Baldwin de lille, 
Comte of Flanders, as we learn from the following record, in- 
serted in the cartulary of the abbey of Freaux, dedicated to 
St Feter, in the vicinity of Font-Audemer ; and hence it is 
probable that the two sons named above were the issue of this 
first wife and not of the second, as conjectured by Monsieur 
Deville. 

Eodem anno, quo in coi^ugtiim iortitiM est Nomuumonim Bfar* 
chio, Witlelmus nomine, Salduini comitis filiam, dedit iancto Petro 
Pnttelli oonauetudineSf quas habebat in quadam terra, que Wascolinm 
▼tdgo Tocatur, icilicet, bainfaram, v.thr, rat, incendium, benugium, bellom. 

Pro quibus abhtis ejtisdein loci An Iridus nomine ci dignara dedit pecu- 
niam, id c?t, x libras denariorum et orationes loci Pratelli. Eodem anno 
quidam miles de Warenna, Raduliiis nomine, annuente conjuirf sua 
Beatrice, dedit sancto Petro Pratelli quicquid in eadem terra, m ili et, 
Wascoiio, habebat in piano, in aqua et silva ; et ideo dedit ei predictu.s abba^ 
aodetaton lod et quinque imdae ami et oentum iolidos et anulum aureum 
tinum appendentem novem nummoe et unum coclar argenteum. Huic 
oonventioni interfuenint teatet ex parte Abbatia Bogerius filins Htinfiidi, 
eo tempore vicecomea Botomagi, et Girardua, comitia boteUariue, et Guar* 
neriua et Gotmundus et Gaufridua milites Abbatis et Christianas et Hef. 
bertus presbyteri. Ex parte vero Radulfi, Godefridus, frater ejus, et 
UiibertuB filiua Tuzoldi de Fontanis et Robertus iilius AnsMdi de Ivetot« 

Ansfhdus succeeded as abbot of Preaux, his predecessor 
Einnrdiis in 1050, and the marriage of Duke William with 
]\Iatikla did not take place until 1063, so that we are able 
to tlx this date as that of the above grant, and to add a third 
brother Godefridus to the issue of Hugh, bishop of Coutanccs. 
Vascceuil is situate on the river Aiuklle, in tlie vicinity of the 
forest of Lyons. On the other hand the cartulary of the Holy 
Trinity affords two specific dates as to the time of his being 
the husband of Enmia. 
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Notum sit ornrubus sanctaB ecclesie filiuti lam praesentibus quam etiam 
futurig, qualiter vir quidam illustris, nomine Rodulfus de Wareima, cum 
conjuge sua, Tocabulo Emma, divim Ikvcnte gratia, quatuor rail jurii 
eodeaM cum ommbui appenditiiB suit, videlicet, famrum villanim, id est, 
Amundi villae, Anf^licenUae, FluneiiTillB, MaltevilUe, domno Abbati Baao- 
ario et monacbu ejui pro xzx libm deoftrionim, in alodio Tendiderunt et 
tiadideront Sed et ntiicwque eodesis contigucB aex jugeres terrae, quce 
acres didmus, Bupradicto abbati et monachis in perpctunm hereditatem 
tradidentnt. Hoc ergo actum est favore et auctoritate Willelrai, consulis 
Normannise, qui ctiam hujus negotii donationein firmant, et proprio adno- 
tationis sij^no cartam corroboravit. 

Signum ejusdera Willelmi coiuitis. Signnm Rodulfi de Warenna. Sig- 
num Emma; uxoris ejus. Signum Hugonis de Fiamenvilla. Ex nostra parte. 
Signum Bernardi coci. S. Ricardi Senescal. S. Qsberui Bruncoslcd. 
S. Ansfiredi coci. S. Ucddonis de Chanaan. Acta sunt haec anno ab Incar- 
natiooe Domini MXYIUI. 

Omnibus lancteB eodeaiaB filiit notom ait, quod BoduUus de Warenna 
ejnsqite conjox, vocabulo Emma, cum fiUia suie, Boduifo ecilicet atque 
Willelmo, post annos fere xvi, quam quatuor villarum Caletenais pagi, 
Maltevilla?, videlicet, Flamenvillae, AmundiviEUe et AnglicerUlm ecclesias et 
earum decimas nobis vcndidorant, convenientes in hoc monasterio anno 
dominicsB iTionrnationis MLXIIII, omncm totius Osulfivilla? pjtisdotn Calo- 
tensis pagi, cum ecclfsia, decimani, q\iam a Giiillelmo tilio Hogeiii filii 
Hugonis episcopi xxx libris denarionini cmeraiit, pro rcdemptione animarum 
suarun) in perpetuam hereditatem nobis dederunt, et dunationem super 
allare Sancta Triuitatis posueruut coram teetibus. 

Signum ipsius Rodulfi. Signum Emmae uxoris ejus. Signum Rodulfi 
filii eorum. Signum Willelmi, firatris ejus. Signum Hugonis de Fiamen- 
villa. Signum Rainaldi. Signum Guillelmi, flUorum ejus. Signum Gide- 
berii, dericL Signum Leudoois. Ez nostra parte testes : Bicaidus sene* 
seal. Bemardus, cocus; Rieardus de Appivilla; Guillelmus, sartor; 
Bainaldus, Anglieus; Walterius, cocus; Albericus de Bio villa; Osbemus 
Bruncosted. 

The five churches named in these evidences are those of 
Mauteville-rEneval, otherwise Motteville-les-deiix-clochers, Ma- 
manviUe-l'EnevaL, Emanville, Anglesqucville-sur-Saanc and 
AuzouvDle I'Eneval, the aflk of L'Eneval being derived from 
the manor of Eneval in the parish of Pavilly, which was the 
head of a barony, including these parishes in the pays de Caux, 
in times subsequent to the annexation of Normandy to the 
realm of Prance. Besides the proof tlius afforded of the co- 
heirship of these two brothers in the pays de Caux, we find 
that Roger, son of Bishop Hugh, sold to the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity and to the abbot Raincrius the multure of all his 
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men, bo^ free men and husbandmen, living under liis rule in 
Blofiseville and Le Mesnil Enard and Neuvillette, and in Les- 
qure and Eauplet, as well as of his own house situate in the 
citT of Bouen, for seven pounds, with the consent of his wife 
Odain, and thdr sons WiUiam and Hugh. In like manner 
Ralph de Warren sold for the same sum to the aforesaid abbot 
the multure of all the men belonging to him in the same 
viUages. The last mention of this Moon in the same cartulaiy 
occurs in this fonn, and firom it we may infer that he had 
not been present at the battle of Hastings. 

Ea tempestate qua Guillclmus, dux Nonnannorum egregius, cura classico 
appai'atu ingentique exercitu, Anirlorum terram cxpetiit, quidam miles, 
nomine Osmundus de Bodes, cum aliis illuc profcctuti, et laiigure correptua 
atque ad extrema perductus, pro animse suse rcmedio, dedit sanctee TrinU 
tad onmem decimam feme vm in alodio, quam domini aut Bodulfi de 
Warenna tenebak beneficio. Unde et eidem domino auo Bodulfo^ ut hoc 
annneret, zzx aolidos dedimua ; quod et fecit ante alUze Sancte Trinitatia. 

Signum Rodulfi de Waicuna. S^um ejusdem Osmundi. Signum 
Bodulfi heredis Osmundi. Testes, Alveredus de la Bruere ; Goiffiredua del 
Biif^c ; Ricardus de Drincurt; Ubertus de Longocampo, BemaiduB cocus; 
Bobertus pistor. 

Erom these evidences we are able to deduce these facts ; 
that Ralph or Eodulf, son of the bishop, was twice married, 
and that his two sons were the issue of his first wife, Beatrice, 
as otherwise they would not have attained su£Scaent age to have 
been in arms as early as the year 1065, tiie exact date of the 
battle of Moitemer, both according to Qrdericus Vitalis, who 
states it to have occurred in the eighth year after the battle of 
Yal-es-dunes, in 1047, and aocordmg to Robert du Mont, who 
has inserted an account of it in his additions to the chronide 
of Sigebert, monk of the abbev of Gemblours in Brabant, 
under that year. The account oi the former writer is put into 
the discourse, which he attributes to William the Conqueror 
on hb death-bed, in these words ; " in time past King Ileury 
France) highly incensed against me dispatched a vast anny 
of Franks in two divisions, in order to overwhelm our terri- 
tories by a double invasion. He himself introduced one phalanx 
into Ihe diocese of Evreux, in order that he might devastate 
every thing as &r as the river Seine, and entrusted another to 
Odo his brother, and Reginald de Clermont, and to two counts, 
Ralph de Montdidier and Guy of Ponthieu, that they might 
quickly enter Normandy by me fords of the Epte, and lay 
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waste Bray and Taloii, and the whole of the Roumois, with 
sword and fire, and from thcnoe oontinue their ravages, until 
they reached the sea. I therefore, upon receipt of this intelli- 
gence, without delay set out to meet the foe, placed myself 
with my forces along the bank of the Seine, oonttnuaily in 
front of the king's tents, and wheresoever he strove to depopu- 
late my land, with arms and iron I prepared to encounter 
him. Meanwhile I sent Robert, comte of Eu, and Roger de 
Mortemer, and other most valiant knights, against Odo and 
his legions. Who, whilst near a castle, which is called Mor- 
temer, they rencountered the French, the troops of both 
armies being ready, a terrible battle was fought with great 
effiision of blood on both sides. On the one party the Gaids 
were fiirious, animated ^^ith the desire of winning the land; on 
the other the Normans dealt hhws in rage, burning with the 
hope of escaping defeat, and of defending themselves and their 
hearths. At length, by the divine aid, the Normans con- 
quered and the French fled. This battle they fought beyond 
the Seine, in winter before T iit, the eighth year after the 
battle of Val-es-dunes. Then Guy, comte of Fonthieu, was 
made prisoner, and Odo, with Reginald and others, who were 
fleet of foot, was routed. Comte Rodulf likewise would have 
been in like manner a prisoner, unless Roger, the leader of my 
forces, had favoiu^d hun ; for he had long since done lioniage 
to him. Wterefore in this his necessity he rendered tu him a 
fair and sufficient sen ice, in as much as he protected him for 
three days in his castle, and afterward conducted liim safe to 
his home. For this ofience I ejected Roger from Normandy, 
but soon liter, being reconciled, I restored to him the rest of 
his honours, save the castle of Mortcmer, in which he had 
saved my enemy, and this I took from him rightly, as I be- 
lieve. Yet nevertheless I gave it to William de Warren, his 
kinsman, a loyal youth/' The erne writer also mentions 
William de Warren as having been present at the battle of 
Hastings. 

The word used by this writer to denote the degree of re- 
lationship between Roger de Mortemer and his nephew W^il- 
liam de Warren is simply consanguineus ; yet the continuator 
of William of Jumieges describes him as son of the first W^il- 
liam de Warren, through ignorance of his descent, in this 
passage, at Rogerius de Mortuomari, iilius primi Willelmi de 
Warrenna, monasterium sancti Victoris in proprio solo fundavit. 
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Robert da Mont, in his Tractatus de Abbatibus et Abbatiis 
Normannorum et aedificatoribus earum, writes at Rogerius de 
Mortuomari, fUina Walterii de Sancto Martino, frater vero 
primi WiUekni de Warrenna, monasterium in proprio solo 
fundavit, in utter forgetfiilneas that it was the niece of the 
Countess Gunnor, married to Nicholas de BaqueviUe, who was 
mother of William Martel and of Walter de St. Martin, as we 
learn from the continoator of William de Jumieges, (who by 
many is supposed to have been this identical Robert du Mont, 
who was a monk and claustral prior of Bec-Herluin, before 
being elected abbot of Mont St. Michel in 1154,) in the para- 
graph cited above. The castles of St. Victor and St. Eiqiiier- 
en-riviere were those which remained to Roger de Mortemer 
after the offence, and near the former was a priory dependant 
upon the abbey of St. Ouen, which upon the petition of Roger 
die Mortemer and Advisa his wife, in 1074, was erected 
into an abbey, and to which the family of Warren were 
benefactors*. 



The fullowing charter is evidence of 
the extent of these benefactions, and fully 
eoRoborates the assumed desc^ent of the 
lumaes of Warren and Mortimer from a 
common ancestor : 

ilamelinus, Comes Guarenue, vcnera- 
bUi Aotomagensis Ecclesie archiepiscopo 
et decano eeterisque ejusdem Ecclede pef<> 
5onis et omnibus liouiiiiibus suIn Francis 
et AngUs, salutetn. Sciates me conce&sisse 
•tehaita mea confirmasse pro salute anime 
mee ot uxnris rnee Isabi'llc Comifissc ct 
Guillelmi tilii mei, et parentum et ante- 
cessomm no^trorum, onmea donstionest 
qnns Guillclnuis do Gunrcnna ct Comes 
Guillelmus, filius ejus, et iiomines sui de- 
derunt Deo ct ecclesie sancti Victoria mo- 
nachisque ibidem Deo servientibup, t;uii in 
ecclesiis quam in decimis, tarn in term 
quam in redditihus, ct in aliis donatiuni- 
bus ; scilicet ccclesiain de Helleiicunibre 
cum decima cidcni pertiiicnte ct deciniain 
inolendinorum et thelond e^aadem viUe^ 
Quia vero ab aatiquo prafiUt monachi in 
ipso reddittt molendinorum videlicet et 
tnelonei non ainiilius quam viginti libras 
babuerant, ego ex propiio dono meo con- 
ceam illia et eonllrniavi ut integram 
habeant decimam, sive minuatur rcdditus 
aive au^eatiir. Apud Brachetuit terram, 
nbi presbyter manet, et quatnor acnui 
terre ct quatuor mansuras ; scd una dc illis 
cambiata est pro alia apud Lovetot ; item 
•pnd Btadietnit totam deoimam ovinm 
mearum. Conrrsri efiam totns ucmus 
Rogerii de Cre&Mio a nemore Psanagii 



usque ad scmitam de valle Hidosc fovec, 
hicut idem Rogerius, presente comite 
Guillelmo et concedente,Dco et sancto Vic- 
tori dedit ct doimm super altari cxxm illo 
posuit Concessi etiam, sicut ipse Roge- 
rius concessit, sequentiuin ejusdcin nenioris 
ia terram suam, ita ut monachi talein 
habeant inde jostitiam, qualem ipse ba* 
bebat. Habebit idem Roj^crius trcs cbari- 
tates per annum, unam ad Mativitatem, et 
aliam ad Pascha, teitiam ad festum Sancti 
Victoria ct ad festum Sancti Martini botas 
vel duos Rolidos; in unaquaque charitate 
enint quatuor limeneUi et unam aextarium 
vinL Ecclesiam quoquc de Capramonte 
et medietatem ejusdeni ville, tam in terra 
quam in aqua. Ecclesiam etiam Sanctf 
Audduii de Sylva cum decima et decern 
acras terre. Apud Montem David duas 
mansuras et unam apud Monsteriolum, 
datas a Radulpbn de Cresseio pro anima 
fratris sui Hugonis. Kelaxavi etiam ct 
CttDccssi ex proprio dono mto redditum, 
qnem de duabus prefatis mansuris, scilicet, 
Sfontis David, habere consueveram, vide- 
licet unam minam avene, duas bidentes et 
dnaa gaUinas, quamdin abbaa et monacfai 
easdetn manmim in rao dondnio tenne- 
ri- it Quartam qiuique partem ecclesie 
Sancti Uelerii et decimam eidem parti per> 
tinentenit da t a m a Rogeno de WaaMO*' 
villa; duasgarbaade decima de Almaisnil et 
Capramonte de feudo meo datas a Kogerio 
et Amelio flratre cjut. Iteram apud Bra« 
cbetuit duas partes deciine. Quare volo 
et firmiter precipio quod predict! monaohi 
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Ordcricus Vitalis in the fourth book of his Ecclesiastical 
History, has a paragraph enumerating the several earldoms 
given in England to his followers by William the Conqueror, 
inclusive of Walter, simuuned Gifaid and William de Warren ; 

Gmlterio quoque cognomento Oi&rdo, oomitatum Backmgeham et Ouil* 
lefano de Ouurenna, qui Guodredam wrorem Oherbodi conjugem habuit, 
dedit Sutregiam. , 

As regards both these earldoms, the writer has anticipated 
their grants by a few years, as the title of carl is not given to 
either in Poiiicsday Book, and we know from an authentic 
charter that the latter owed his elevation to King William 
Rufus. Gorbod, the brother of (iundreda, is mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph by this writer in these terms : 

Cestram et comitatum ejus Gherbodo Flandrensi jamdudum rex dederat; 

qui magna ibi ct dilBcilia tam ab Anglis quam a Guallis adversantibus per- 
tulerat. Dcinde legatione coactus suorum, quos in Flandria dimiserat, et 
quibus hereditariura honorem mmm commiserat, eiindi, citoque redeundi 
licentiam a rege acceperat; sed ibi adversa illaqueatua furtuna in manus 
inimironim inciderat, et in vinculia cocrcitiis. mundaaaque felicitate pri- 
vatu.s, longae luiscriae threnos depromerc didicerat. 

This hereditarv honour in Flanders was situate in Lower 
Ficardy, and attached to it was the office of defender of the 
monastery of Sithiu, dedicated in hononr of St. Peter j but in 
later times the town of Sithiu acquired another name from 
St. Audomarus, (St. Omer,) as did also the monastery from 
its first abbot, St. fiertinus. His father bore the same name 
as himself, and was witness to a charter of Baldwin, bishop of 
Theronanne, then the capital of the pagus Tarvanensis, (le 
Therouennais on pays des Morins,) including Picardy, Artois, 
and Flanders, ratifying an exchange between him and Roderi- 
cus, abbot of St. Bertm, of certain lands for three churches 



habeant et teneAtit omnei predictas dona- 
tiones bene et in paee, liMn et quiete et 
honorifice sicut antece^soren met illas eis 
dederunt et chartis suis confinnaverunt et 
sicut alie ecclesie per Normanniam con- 
•titute melius et UlNerias teneot vel tenue- 
rant tempore enteceuoram meorum. Et 
ut ctiani hec omnia finna ct stabilia et in- 
concusaa in perpetuum existant sigilU mei 
nee 

(lignum duxi munimine roborari, istos ad- 
hibendo tenter OuiUelmum de Guarenim 
llliiim meum, Adam de Fbiiiiiffei,GuiUeI- 
mum de Bloeeerilli, OniUdiiittiii de 



Greinosavilla, Eliam de Almeisnil, Uugo- 
nem de Bdlo i i' *, Hngenon de Angnlo 
itacerdotem, Guarimim sacerdotcm de 
Saiicto Audoeno, Gualtermu saccrdotera 
di BoBavilla. Guarinum prepositum, 
OuiUelmum dea Estaus, Rogerum Ceine* 
rarium et Hugonem fratrem ejus et Ra- 
dulpluim prepusitiiin abbatis et plures 
alios. BelieDCombre U ia the viciiuty of 
tbt abbey of St. Victor, and BraeCait, 
Loin rtnt, Cressy, Querremi ut, Sr Ouen, 
Montreuil, St Helier, Bas Aumesnil, Vaa- 
MNiTille arc all parishea and hamleta ]b die 
nnc neiglibouThood, 
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and their appurtenances, done in the church of the Holy 
Mother of God, Mary, at Thcix)iiiiiuic, in the year of the Tn- 
cariiatioii of the Lord 1026, rci^^ning Robert Ku\fx, of the 
French, Hiilduino vcro marchionutum agente triccsinio nono, 
to whicli Sigomn Gerbodonis, advocatl. Signum Ennilti ad- 
vocati, arc the only lay sin^natures. In 1050 a serious alter- 
cation t(;uk place between J^ovo abbot of St. Bcrtin and Ger- 
bod, the avone of this house, bv reason of unjust exactions 
levied by the latter in the town of Artpics upon their servants 
and tenants, the settlement of which Bahlwin, then Comte of 
Flanders, siu'unined Pins, and Insulanus from Liiie, a town of 
Flanders, tlie place of liis birth, undertook, as we learn from 
his charter, made with the consent of both parties^ and to 
which was this date : 

Acta est licc continualio a rae Balduiiio, Flnndrensium Dei cratia niar- 
chioue, anno duiniiace incarnationis millesimu quinquagesiiniu bexto, iniiic- 
ttoue nona, regiumte Henrico Franoonim Rege, in Tilla Sancti Aodoman 
in baailica sancti Petri, die san^ Epiphanie, aatantibus higiw rei testibuB 
Btronuis liris, quorum nonina aubter tenentur inaerta: Signum Balduini, 
ioditi marchioni«« Signum Drogonta, epiaoopi Taruannenala. Signum 
Gerardi, Cameraceusis episcopt. Signnai Bovunls, aLhatls. Siuniuni Led« 
uini abbatis. Signum Kustatii comitis. Signum Uogeri, comitis. Signum 
Iniri'lramni comitis. Signum Roberti de Belhunia. Signum Rodulfi Gan- 
densis. Siij^nura Kl^ti Attrebatensis. Signum Gerbodonis advocati. 
Siimurn Aiiselnii. Sij^num Alolfi de Hendin. Signum Klvardi militia. 
Sigiiuiu Iluberti, militia. Signum Walteri militia. Signum Christiaiu, 
scriptoris hujus privilegiL 

To another charter of the same Comte of Flanders reciting 
tlie origin and possessions of tlie abbey of Birgucs-Saait- 
\\ iimx, which liavinjj^ been first ])clongiii^ to secuhir canons, 
was by iiiiii changed into a Benedictine abbey, with this date ; 
actum est hoc Ikrujis in solenim curia Pentecostes anno 
Dominice Incarnationis miUesimo sexagesimo septinio, inchc- 
tione qnarta, adstante Drofrone Teruanensi episcopo, we have 
these signatures ; Signum lialduini gloriosi comitis. Signum 
Adehe Comitissa*. Signa Bahhiini atque Roberti, filiorum ejus. 
Signum i^ustachii comitis Bolouiaj. S. Rogeri de Sancto 
Pauh). S. Ansehni de llesdin. S. Joannis Attrebatensis. 
S. Ifugonis Anet. Signum Gerbodonis Advocati de Sancto 
Bertino. Signum Raingoti de Gant. Sigmnn Balduini de 
Gant. S. lUdidi Ernes. S. Conouis tilii ejus. Signum 

Toi,. in. D 
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Erembaldi Gasteliani de Bragis. Sigiia Erkenberti Praepositi 
et alionmi multorum^. 

Gerbod the witness to these several charters, was doubtless 
father of Gerbod, earl of Chester, whose history is detailed hy 
Ordericus ^ italis, and who was also a benefactor to the abb^ 
of St. Bert in at St. Omer during the time of his absence from 
England with leave from the Conqueror, together with his wife 
Ada, as appears by this charter, which has this heading in the 
cartulaiy of the abbey; Traditio Gerbodonia et Adae conjugum 
tercie partis sui allodu ville Ostresde. 

In nomine sancte et individue Triiiitatis. Nos secularcs liominc s semper 
huic mundo dt dlti, nimium illectbiis inservimus hujua seculi. His ei iain 
morbidis, caducisi et Ininsitoriis coinniodis toti inhercmus ; etorna vero et 
luagis debideiaiida, proh dolor! bona iiichil ptiidimus. Lnde, dum cotidie 
bine eadm co^mtir nadi, et niehil pretor pMcata portiutea, terriUH Dei 
noetri juditb cBseatiencK lepreaentamur. Tunc (iiu (^ue tenis babita non 
eolum prodetae, eed obesse preTalent ; demoBUMrum Tero bona, n qua aunty 
fiomUariter arrident. Quod ego Gerbodo et Ada, oonjux mea, cooftde- 
jantes, atque vite perhennis sollicitudinem gercntes, nobis qiiud in etemum 
expediat providere, et aliquantulum Deum nobis debitorem cupimua efflcere. 
Crcdimus cnim et certuin tencmus quod quicqiiid ccclcsiie fier\ if«, scilicet Dei, 
pro ejus amore dclibciatur. non hnmiuibus sed ipsi Deo donatur. Sir f>nim 
dictum audivimus in evaiigeliii ; Uuamdiu fecistis uni ex his fratribus riieis 
minimiR, michi fecistis. Quod aulcm Deo no^tro datur, ncquaquaiu dando 
amittitur, sed dcnuo recipiendum sapienter ei creditur. De quo aposto- 
iua; Sdo cui credidi, et oeitus eaai quia potena est depositum meam 
aerrara in ilium diem. Tunc nulla ^t soUicitudo eriginia aut tinee Tel 
furum; nec tantumdem recipietur, sed centuplum, ut Dominua in even- 
gelio; omnia qui rdiqueiit agros in nomine meo centuplum accipiet, et 
Titam etemam possidebit. Hec ego omnia sciens, et omnia credens, alodium 
meum, hoc est, terciam partem tocius ville Ostreseld quod prius conjugi 
mee in dotalitium dederam, ea ipsa consenciente et xogante, Deo et Saucto 



T!ierc is al-^o a charier of Roliert 
Prison, Conite of Flanders, concerning tbe 
▼ill of Arqnes, which eoatuns thii leeital ; 
Palustrem eciam terrain que inter arabi- 
kiu terrain de Arkes et Elst ultra veto* 
niona£terium, et in orients vettu fonatam 
in silva ac inter Hindringeled et Tetustam 
Mere atque in occidente novum fossatum 
itttcijacet ; quam pater mens Balduinus 
Conies, Gerbodone advocato conccdeoteb 
sail c to Bi'rtino, quia ei in corpore ▼iTenti 
tradita fuerit, liberam possidendam confir- 
mavit, and baa this dai/o and ngnaturei j 
Actum «st hoc aono inesnatioBit Dtnnini 
BoasfMlmo tenio« indlctkiM 



prima, in prescntia predict! comitis Tlo- 
berti et fiUi ejus Koberti et procerum 
suonun, quos ob tettunoniimi hie aimolui 

Elacuit. Signum Roberti, comitis, qui 
anc cartam scribi fecit. Signum Roberti 
janioris. Signum Roberti, advocati. Sig- 
num Coi\nni«. Sipmim l{nr1^'eri, eastel- 
lani. Sigiuun 1 IminljaUli ilt Yjjres. Si^Mium 
Rctingcri, dapiferi. Du C'auf^e gives this 
explanation of tbe word Advocatua. "Ad- 
vocati ecclesiaruni, qui jura, bona et facul- 
tates Ecelesiaruiu tuehitntur, an oftice, 
which wa» abolished at the couucil of 
RhdmiiBlliS." 
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Pofr«» Saiictoque Bertino, firma do traditionc, ca scilicet ratione, ut abbas 
i]>>iiis loci, in ornni nieo aiuiiversario, meeque conjutris, refectionem ibideiu 
Deo l"ainulantil)us fratribus facial, ut eo libeiitius ijisi fratres pro redemp- 
tiuiie nostra ad Dei aures pulseiit. Pro qua Bcilicet auiiae mee redemptiono 
hmc traditioiieni ftdo, meonmique iiiiUtam salwigiMtlone fimo. 

Si^um £lvardi. Signum Hiiberti. Slgnum fiameri Halreth. Sgnum 
Odgrioi, 

This vill is on the sea coast, in the canton of Marquise, ar- 
Tondissement of Boulogne-sur-mer, departement du Pas de 
Calais, and has now the name of Aiidresselles, and the follow* 
ing charter affords proof that the date of this grant was ante- 
rior to the year 1087, and is inserted next in the cartiilaiy 
under the headings Exemplar carte Johannis Abbatis de Villa 
Astresela. 

In nomine Patris ^c. Quoniaui kc. Quaproptcr ego Johannes Sithien* 
Riim ablMB notnin ftdo sanctiim Bertiiiiiin in irflkm, Ottrude mmcttpataio, 
delatiuD, qiuiUnuB altiori ooiuilio mei et firatnim ibidem Bui jurig aUM^um 
due aSqua oontmdictioiie stbi Tendieuret, rioque ab omid controverda Ube- 
mm qtiidem ac quietum imperpetuum pennan^ret; ubi inter reliqaa, 
Amulfus atque (S^bodo Drater etiiis, ex conventioiie utrinque facta et con- 
oeaea, homines nostii manibus e£^ti, quatuor mnrchas argenti, unusquieque 
Tideticet dua8,et hoc constituto tempore, id est, in festivitate SanctiMicaelis, 
in bencficlnm singulis annis recipinnt ; eo scilicet pacto atquc conditione, 
ut nullo iij^cnio, nulla ratione, in predictum Sancti allodium, causa aliqtiid 
usuri)antli seu eciani placitandi, se aliquatenus ingerant, nec posti'eaio quic- 
quam quod ad darapniim ecclesie respiciat uniquain inibi agere presumant; 
insuper vero omnes suos liberos ac servos, quemadnioduin seipaos, a simili 
injuria compescant. Si quando autem, placito aliquo adgravato, ministeri- 
aKa et euatos ejusdem boni rem auia juzibua in effectum ducere neqiuverit, 
tunc tandem, ai aibi id utile visum ftierit, ab eo vocati et moniU Teniant, 
aimnlque, conailio et auxilio m qnantum prevalent, una cum eo, aalva fideli- 
tate ecdeaie, omnia tzactent atque disponent, terdomque nummum ex eodem 
pladto provenientem, tunc tantnm, ejus rd gratia, habeant, ultra boc ml 
umquam, ut dictum est, de cetero intromittentea. Facta eat igitur hec 
talis conventio in presentia nostra, cunctis super hoc assensum unanlmiter 
prebentibus, anno ab inramntioiie Domini millesirao octogesimo septirao, 
indictionc decima, regnante Fraiicorum rege Pliilippo. presente I.araberto 
Hejaniensi abbate, multis quoque alioruni speutabiliuni pcrsuni;,. Qnas 
videlicet in presentium subscriptione, ad corroborandum bujus rei testimo- 
nium, attitulah placuit ex nomine, hoc modo ; Balduinus de Gauda. ]{azo de 
Ganera. Baao et Africus firater ejus de Moneta. Eotbardus de SotUge. 
hem et Botneth fiater auua et Sigerua de Westembem et Rodulpbua de 
Herretingehem. Oerazdua de Kimbreaaca et aliia multia, quoa loi^^um eat 
nemoiare. 
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Quibus expletis, astaiito ibidem sacrosancto corpore beati Bi»rtiiii, cum 
aliis reliqnlis, dccretimi est et extlaniatiim, iit, quicumque supramemoratani 
convcntioueia aliquaiidu violaie preouitieiel, eterno onatbemati subjaceret, 
md digask penitencia recondlirtitt, a tanto onto cito leapiaccret. Fiat, 
ilat 

Arnulf and Gerbodo named in this charter were doubtless 
the sons of Gerbodo carl of Chester and of Ada his wife, the 
original grantors of the third part of the vill of Audreselles, 
and the fact of their bcconiini:^ the men of the abbot is a 
strong proof of the truth of their father's history as told by 
Oderic Vitalis, which had resulted in the loss of his title of 
avoue of the abbey of St. Bertin. Authentic evidences, thus 
proving the high rank of this family in Flanders, accord with 
the inference suggested by the text of an excellent historian, 
that Matilda, the daugl.t r of Baldwin comte of Flanders, had 
Gerbodo, the avouc of St. Bertin, for her first husband, and 
that the issue of this marriage were Gerbodo, earl of Chester, 
Frederic, and Gundrada wife of William de Warren. The 
second marriage of Matilda with William duke of Nomiandy, 
was in contemplation prior to the close of the year of the In- 
carnation of the Lord 1049, during whicli a council was held 
at Rheims for reforming the discipline of the Church and for 
the regulation of morals, inider the presidency of Pope Leo 
the Ninth, commencing on the third day of October ; for in a 
record of the acts of the third day of its sitting, the following 
pssage occurs descriptive of what was done on that occasion 
by the Pope. 

Exoommonlcavit etiam comltei Engelrannuni et Eustachitiin propter 
inceatum et Hagonem de Biwna, quia legitimam uxorem dunieeiat et 
aUam nbi in matrimonio sodaverat Literdixit et Baldnino comiti Flan- 
drensi ne filiam suam Willelino Nortmanno nuptiii daret; et ilfi ne earn 
acoqierat. Vocavlt etiam comitem Tetbaldum, qitomam suam dimiseiat 
uxorem. 

Such was the solemn prohibition pi-onmlgatid at tliis council 
a^amsi this intended vuiion, and which was so far effectual 
lliat until the uupnsonment of this Pope, in 1053, by the 
Normans of Naples, none took phice. In that year, accoidnin^ 
to the Chronicle of Tours, William duke of Normandv niamcd 
Matilda, the divorced wife of Gerbodo, tiie mother of the 
children named above. The charter of William Warren, in 
the reign of Williaiu iiuius, wiio had created iiim earl of 
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Surrey, contains distinct evidence that the wife of King Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was the mother of his wife, in the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Volo quod sciant qui sunt et qui futuri sunt, quod ego Willelmus de 
Warrenna Surreie comes, douavi et confirmavi Deo et sancto Petro ct 
ablmti et eonventui de ClunlaGo ecdesiam Sancti Fancratii, que dta est sub 
castro meo Zjewumim, et eidem S«DCto Panciatio et monachis duniacensi^ 
Inu, qiucumque in ipsa ecdesia Sancti Panciatii Deo aerriunt, impetpe- 
taum donavi pro salute imtme mee et anime Gundrade uzoris mee et jpro 
anima domiui mei WiUelmi Regis. (}ui me in Anglicam terram adduxit et 
per cujus licentiam monachoa venii f i, et qui meam priorem donationem 
cnnfirmavit, et pro salute domine mee Matildis Kegine. mntris uxoris mee, et 
pro salute domini mei \\'illelmi Kegis, filii sui, post cujus adventura in 
Anglicam terram banc cartam feci et qui me ronutLiii Surreie fecit, et pro 
salute omnium heredum meorum et omnium lideiium Christi vivorum et 
mortuorum, in sustentatiouem predictorum monachorum Sancti Paucratii, 
mansionem Falemeram nomine, totom quicquid ibi in dominio habui, cum 
hida tenre, quam Eustachius in Burgemera tenet et ad ipsum manaionem 
pertinet Manaionem quoque Carlentonam nomine quam dmnina mea 
Matildis Regina dedit Gundrade uxori mee et mihi, et hoc concessit et con. 
fiimant dominua mens rex Willelmti? in auzilium ad fundandum novoa 
monachoenostros; totum quod ibi faabuimus. 

The entries in Domesdajr, as to Falmer in Sussex and Carl- 
ton in Cambridgeshire, describe them as held of William de 
Warene at that time hj St. Pancras, and the abbot of Cluny ; 
but as regards the last-named place, it is there simply stated 
that Earl Algar had held the land. His Saxon predecessor in 
all his other lands in that county had been Tochi, the thane 
of King Edward, whence it is probable that the four hides 
and two acres so excepted were of the gift of Queen Matilda, 
as mentioned in the charter. 

Pope Leo IX. was imprisoned by the Normans from the 23rd 
of June, 1053, until the 12th of March, 1054 ; and during this 
interval the marriage of William the Conqueror with the wife 
of Gorbod took place, not in Flanders, but in Normandy. 
Baldwin, her father, himself conducted her into Fonthieu, the 
district bordering upon Normandy, where he was met by his 
future son-in-law, and at the frontier-town of the duchy, £u, 
the ceremony of iiiUTiagew»perf<»i>ied. WiUkm, the moiJc 
of Jumiogcs, a contemporary writer, thus narrates the attend- 
ant circumstances, in cliapter 21 of his seventh book, under 
the heading Quod dux Willelmus duxit Mathildem liliam 
Balduini Flandrensis, neptem Henrici Regis. 
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Jam duce juvenili robore vigente, transceniM muih adolescentis, ccrpe- 
runt optimntes ejus de snccessinne prolis cum ro attciitius tractare. Au- 
diens ;uit<'iu Baldiiinuin Flaiidrise comitem ([uandani habere tiliam rc>;nli ex 
gencrc (lesceiidciiteui, nuiniiie Mnthildem, corpore vaJde ele^aiitcm amino- 
que lilx raleni. hanc, suoruiu consullu, iiusisiii li'iratis, a patro petiit uxorein. 
Ex ejii& propobilo aaimo Balduinus Satrapa aduiudum gavitius, non modo 
petitain dari decreTit« Tenim etiam cmn muneribus iunameris earn ad iiaque 
Oucense castrum adduxit; uU Dux, militum atipfttua catems, ftdTeitit,i]]am- 
que aibi Jure conjugali despondit, el cum maximo tripudio ac faonore Roto* 
magi mcenibua intulit Oenuit autem ez ea procedente tempore filioe qua- 
tuor, Robeitum, qui post eum ducatum Normamiitt aliquamdhi tenuit, et 
WiUelmum, qui regno Anglise tredecim annos prtcfuit et Richardum, qui 
juvenis decessit, et Henricum, qui fratribus, tarn Regi quam Duci, successit 
et tilias quatuor ; de quibus omnibus, tarn viris qiiam foinltiis liber subse- 
queus, qui de g'estis nobilissimi Regis Ucnrici inftcribitur pro modulo ooatro, 
Deo iuvautc, pcrtractubit. 

As regards these last sentences they are an obvious inter- 
polation by the monk of Bee, as William of Jumicges did not 
survive more than a year the decease of the Couqueior, to 
whom his work was dedicated. William of Poictiers, another 
contemporary writer, merely describes the marriage in similar 
terms; 

Marchio hie, faecibua et titulis amplior quom strictim sit explicabile, 
natam auam, aobia acceptiaaimam domimuo, in PontiTO ipse praesentavit 
ioceraa genenque digne adduclam. Introductioiii hujua 8pom» ciTitas 
Botomagensia vacabat jocundana. 

The Chronicle of Toiirs alone fixes the time of this marriage 
in the course of the year 1053, but no record lias come down 
to us as to the name of the prelati- or priest who, in defianec 
of the prohibition of the Pope, ventured to perform the eere- 
mony. Tlie archbishop of Rouen, Malger, uncle of Duke Wil- 
liam, boldly launched the thunders of excommumcation against 
the offending ])art ies ; and his pretext for so doing has been 
imputed to the nearness of kindred between the married 
couple, inasnmeli as lier grandmother was a daughter of 
Duke Richard the Serc^nd of Normandy, and aunt of William 
the Conqueror. But it is doubtful if this was the original 
motive which induced the prohil)ition, and the peculiarity of 
the birth of William the Conqueror, as being illegitimate, 
certainly forbids such a conclusion, coupled with the silence 
of the Pope at the council of Rheims. There is, on the 
contrary, the clearest testimony that Matilda was already a 
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mother, and the long delay between the time of her bemg 
sought in marriage by Duke WilHam, when first smitten with 
her beauty and aooompUshments, and the ceremony at Eu, 
was probably necessary to effect a divorce between Gorbod^ 
her first husband, and his destined bride. In the course of 
the year 1055, Malger, the archbishop, was deposed from 
his see in a provincud council at Lisieux ; and according to 
William of Malmesbury, the secret cause ci this proceeding 
was owing to his steadfaat opposition to the marriage, rather 
than to any irregularities of conduct. 

Ferunt quidara esse arcaiiani depositionis caui>am ; Matildem, quaiu Wil- 
lelmus acccpeiat, proximam sibi sanguine fuissc. Id, Christianm fidei zclo, 
Malgferiimi mm tulisse, ut conaanguineo cubili fruerentur ; sed in nepotem 
et comparem ezcominiinicatiiMUB jaculum intenbuwe. Ita, cum im adole- 
scenttB uioris querebe accederent,accogitataB oocamones quibus persecutor 
peccati lede pelleretur. Sed poatmodum proTectioribus aniiia, pro ezpi- 
atione ecelerls, ilium sancto Slephano Cadotnis monaaterium Rdificaaae, 
niam beatce Trinitati in eodem vioo idem fecisse; utroqae pro sezu suo 
pefsooaa inhabitantium eligente. 

The reconciliation with Rome was deferred to the time of 
the pontificate of Nicholas the Second, m>wned 18th Janu* 
ary, 1059, deceased 21st July, 1061. 

The writer of the life of Lanfranc imputes to that eminent 
man a like opposition to the marriage oi the Conqueror on 
the ground of consanguinity, which brought upon him the 
wrath of his sovereign, who caused the monastery of La Pre 
de Rouen, a cell to the abbey of Bee, of which he was Prior, 
to be burnt down, and pronounced against him a sentence of 
banishment ; 

Hujus tani iiuprovidce jussionis causam aiuut, quod idem Lanfrancus 
contradioebat nuptiis filiae comitis Flandriee, quam ipse dux copulavcrat in 
matrimoaio, quia pnndma canus oonianguinitate jungebator. Unde aucto* 
ritate BoraaDt Paps, tota Neustria fuerat ab offldo Chriatianitaija etiapensa 
et interdicta. 

On his road to exile he encountered the Duk( , and the 
result of the interview was a rcconciJiation, on condition of 
Lis going to Rome to make peace witli the Tope ; 

Ut aircrot pro dncc Normannomm et uxore ejus aptid Apo<5tnliriim, pro 
qua re illtic peiTexerat, Igitur local us cum Papa Nicolao ostendit, (juia 
ejus sentcntia illos tantum gravabat, qui eos nec coniunxernnt. ncc scparare 
puteraiit ; nam Dux puellam» quaiu accci)erat, nuUo iHicto diiuittere vcllet. 
Hoc audiena et verum esse advertens summus roulil'ex, dispensatione ha- 
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Into, eonin^um concearit ; eo ttunen modo quatenuB Dux et uxor ^ub duo 
mona&teria eouBtnierent, in quibuB ringulaB congrcgationeB virorum ac 
mulieram coadunarent, qui ibi aub nonna sanctn reli^nia die noctuque 
Deo deBenrirent et pro salute eorom Bupplicarent Paiuit Dux ApostoUcs 
dispeusationi et odiflcaveruni duo monaBteria in pmdio, .quod antiquitaa 
Cadomum nuncupabat. 

These two nioiiasterics, oi latlicr their churches, yet remain 
in proof of the atonement to vvliich they were feign to sub- 
mit, in order that they might merit to be admitted into the 
bosom of the Chiu*ch, against w h ose precepts they had so 
grievously transgressed ; l)ut no pa]);il bull attests that this 
penance was enjoined merely for marr) ing within the degrees 
of kiudrcd. 

The issue of this marriage were the four sous named above, 
and six dauglitcrs, Agatha, Constantia, AdeUza, Adcla, Ma- 
tin ia, iuid Cecilia, although Ortleric Vitalis twice cuunicratcs 
onlv five iu his History, tirst iu the fourth book in the order 
they arc j)ut down above, omitting Matilda, and again in the 
seventh l)ook, where he places Adcliza before Constantia. 
Agatha, the eldest daughter, was iirst betrothed to liiuold, 
king of England, and afterwards to Alfonso, king of Leon 
and the Asturias, in lOOS, who died on her journey to Spain 
a virgin, and whose l)ody was brought back to lier native soil, 
and interred in the cathedral of Baveux. Adeliza, the second 
daughter, became a nnu in the abbey of St. Leger-de-Preaux, 
of the fonnJaUon of Jluuiplirev de ^ ieilles, ialhcr of Roger dc 
Heauniont-le-Kot'er. Constanlia was the wife of Alan Fer- 
gant, comte of Ih-ittanj, married at Caen in 1075, and 
deceased, without leaving issue, m 1090. Adela was the 
wife of Stephen, conile of lilois, afterwards of ( Imrtres, 
married at liieit uil in lOSl, and by him, slain in rales- 
tine iu 1101, mother of five sons, William, I'heobald, Ste- 
phen, Henry, and IInnd)ert; and of three thm^liters, Alice, 
wife of Miles, comte (jt i^rai ; ^latilda, wife of Uichanl, earl 
of Chester ; and l^leanora, wife of Ralph, comte of Yei luau- 
dois. Cecilia was abbess of the Jiolv Trinity of Caen, and 
according to Ordericus Vitalis, received the veil from Arch- 
bishop John, at Fecamp, iu the year 1075, aiul, after having 
been abbess for nearly fourteen years, died on the 13th of 
July, 11:27. As the truth of this asserliou has been eon- 
troverted l)y the editors of the Gallia Llui^tiana and the 
recent editor of the above historian, it seems advisable that 
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the paragraph should be maerted in order to test its ac- 
curacy. 

Anno ab incaiuatiouc Dommi M*'LXX°\'*'. iiulictione xiii' GuillcUnus 
Rex Fiscmni sanctom Fascha celebravit, Cccilinmque fiiiam suain per ma- 
num Johaiims archiepiscopi Deo conaecrandam obtuUt. Quae cum grandi 
diligentia in coenobio Cadoroena educata eat et multipliciter enidita, ibique 
aaocte et indiTidaae Trinitati dicato aub Tenerabili Mathtldi abbatiasa virgo 
pennanait, aanctn regula fideliter subjugata. Defuncta vero pnedicta 
natre post annos x\vn regiminia aui, hxc succesait, ct fere xiv annis sancti- 
moiiialium regimen laudabiliter gesait, annoque Dominicse incarnatiunis 
M^CC^'XXVII" iii" iflus .Tiilii de hoc srpculo tniirnivit. Sic qninqnafrinta 
duobus annis habitu ot online, stu(lit)([ue pio liuKhibiliter moiiacha, jtost- 
f\nnm a patre oblata est Deo, scrvivit, anuoque xxvi" regni Henrici fratris 
sui ubiit. 

In the charter of foundation of the Holy Trinity, dated 
18th June, 1000, a few months previous to the Conquest, we 
read — 

Preterca pnefatus comes gloriosissimus et uxor ejus cum filiis suis Deo 
coflcm flic ohtuleruiit filiain sunm Ccciliam nomine, faventf archiepiscopo 
Rothomagensi, cum ceteris prcpulihns, cprntinus in eodem loco deifice, vide- 
licet. Trinitatis ipsa in liabitu religionis perenuiter serviret, cujus munere 
tani ptolcm quam cetera bona, intelligunt se possiderc. 

But as the youngest daughter of the Conqueror, it is pro- 
bable that she was then an infant, and hence the real time of 
her taking the veil was at the feast of Easter, 5th April, 1075, 
after attaining the age of fourteen years. At the time of the 
decease of the Abbess Mathildis, who had been previously 
abbess of St. Leger-de-PreaiL\ diu-ing seven years, on the Otli 
of July, 1113, a precatory roll, called a titulus, was sent 
round to the several monasteries, beseeching their prayers for 
her, and for Mathiklis, queen of the English, and for her 
daughters Adelidis, Mathildis, and Constantia, then deceased ; 
and from it alone wc learn the existence of this sixth daugh- 
ter of the Conqueror and Queen Matilda, and it is doubtless 
correct, as otherwise there would have been no daughter 
bearing the name of her parent*. 

Ill eonelusion of this lengtheued essay, proving that (Juii- 
dreda, as sister of Ghorbod and Erederic, the one the avoue 

* The TituluH Sanctl L< od^Mrririi Pnitelli de morte Itfathltdisi prioi* paitlienonia 
Sanvtae ThtuUtis Culoinensia Abbatissu;, has tbi'sc verses : 

Dum aic potleret, super hoc dum faina volaret, 
AbstTilit hanc nnbis ppininam regina Mathildis, 
Tradcns cccnubium sibt roatris jure rcgcndum, 
Quod lob hrniore D«i coattmxerat ipaa Ciwloini. 
YOL. III. £ 
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of the abbe^r of St. Bertin» the other a benefactor to the abb^ 
of St Ricqnier» both in a territoiy then ruled by the conite 
of Flanders, wa's also a native of the same province, tlic fol- 
lowing charters, taken from the cartulaiy of the Holy IVinity 
of Caen, in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, are now fint 



account of this royal lineage of England's Conqueror. 

£go Robertas Willelini Anglorum Regis filius, Normannonim atque Ce- 
nomannonim piinceps, pro nhite aiume mei meiquc patiis el matris atque 
anteoessoruiii meorum do conccseu Henrici mei fhUrit ecclesie sanete Tri- 
nitatls de Cadomo et Cecilie mee aorori sanctitque montalibuB ibidem 
Deo servientibus id totum quod erat met juris extra monim Cadomi usque 
ad predictam ecclesiam ita soliitiim et quietum ttt to meo tiuiebam domiiiio, 
Vallctn Guc tutam videlicet atque domos cunctas uaque ad murum et usque 
ad aquam Olinilo mm omnihtis redditibus; pcpcationem fmoqne nque Ol- 
nule totani, sicut Hex lialx hat in mo dotninio. Ad hoc autcm mrrcatuni in 
villa, (jiu! dicitur OistiLlian et teloneuin et tanttim quant urn tenet torrifo- 
riuin cjusdom ville. Ilujus rei fucrunt testes ct libcratores Simon de 
Cauiilleio, Savericus filiuR Cane, Radulfus eapellanus de Ain» liogerus 
Poignant, Rogerius Mala Corona dispensator, Toraldus Ilostiariua. Ex 
parte Henrid fllii regis affturunt Raimttlfus fiUus Ulgerii, Odo camera- 
riuB ejusdem Henrici. £x parte Sancte Trinitatis fiierunt receptorea et 
testes Godefridus de Caluia, Oislebertus de Csluix, Jobannes flliua Gode- 
fridi Coci. Rainaldus filius Anschitilli de Herovilla et Odo ejus frater. 
Godefridus Rlius Ilcrbcrti. Radulfus de Folebec. Odo £rater Durandi 
Boisart. Arturus filius Ermcnfridi. 

Signum Robcrti romitis. Signum Henrici rpiri" Willrlmi filii. S^iLninm 
Radulfi Capellani. Sig-num Rogerii de Curceila. Sigmnn Gautndi de 
Calmunt. Signuui ^^'illuimi Camerarii. Signum Hobrrti de Moutfort. 
Signum Gualterii de Meduana. Signum Hugonis linttDnis. Sitnmin 
Rogerii Dispcnsatoris. Signum Roberti Balduini filiL Signum Ricaidi 
FiBiiiel. Signum Symonis de Chimilleio. Signum Saverici fiKi Cane. 

Cecilia fiUa regis Dei gratia Abbatissa sancte Trinitatis Cadomi presenti- 
bus et fiituris ad qiios littere iste pervenerint, salutem. Sciatis quod ego 
concessi Ercr^got molendinario ducere etfacere molendiiunu nostnun^ quod 
erat in Frigido Vico, super terram suam in Gamara. Et ErengotcreHt 
nobis redditum molendini de una niodio fnimcnti et de uno modio ordei. 
Et sciendum quod molcudinus nfni reddobat ante nhi duns modios nostre 
abbatie, et .sic roncessimns ci niolcndiniim tenendum in feodo bereditarie 
sibi et bcredibus suis. Ego feci muleudinura de meis Htriiis ct nfacfv.' 
dcbeo quaado dcterioraverit. Bladum de abbatia nostra debet molni ad 
molendiuum. Et Eiengot et beredes ejus babebimt de aostro bUdo trcde- 
dmum seztarium de moutura et ei computabitur in suo redditu cum dica. 
Hoc totum factum est conoessu iTonis TaiUebosc ealro suo redditu. 
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ON THE TORC OF THE CELTS. 

In retuming to the subject of the torques, which want of 
space compelled me to abridge in the preceding number of the 
Journal, I would add to the funicular types there mentioned 
the following : a small torques of gold, fabricated of a thin 
lamina of metal rudely twisted, the ends terminating cyliiidri- 
cally, with a conical apex. This weighs 169. S grs. and is 5ft 
in diameter. A singular bronze funicular torques, the ends 
terminating in points, and each having a kind of elastic 
springing ring over them, with two elastic armlets, and two 
circlets nearly of the same type, and a hatchet blade, were all 
found in a low tumulus at Hollingbuiy', and were formerly in 
Dr. Mantell's collection. The German graves have also occa- 
sionally offered specimens of this type, found at Braunfels, 
and Wiesbaden^. Otliers from the Siebenburgen resembling 
those on the necks of the Piinimnian reguli, Pinnes, and Bato, 
on the celebrated cameo of Vienna, exist in the collections at 
the same place ^ 

Another funicular torques of sufficient diameter to have pro- 
bably been a girdle, was found in a tumulus<i two mUes east- 
ward of Com Bots, weighing 2oz. Idwt I learn firom the 
obliging information of Sir Plulip Egerton, that another, similar 
to this and the Harlech tore, was found at Fridd Gilfachwydd, 
a turbary, near the Black Rock, under Cader Idris, in M^o- 
nethshire, and is now in the possession of Sir Watkyn Williams 
Wynn, at Wynnstay; and that a monster toic of this de- 
scription was found at Yscieviog near Holywell, in Flintshire, 
lying on the limestone rock men the superficies had been 
removed. This latter was not so deeply grooved in the twist*; 
it contained gold to the value of one hundred giiineas ; and 
is now in the possession of the Marquess of Westminster. 
The gii'dle, or lumbar size, is generally funicular. The British 
Celts, it will be remembered, according to the description of 
Herodian, wore iron tores round their necks or loins, which 
they prized as much as other barbarians did gold ; and these 
may be very probably the annuli ferrei ad certum pondus 

' i'orinerl^ in the poss«s»ioa of Dr. net beschrieben von Jo<M>|ili Axneth, 8va 

MantelL See DescripL of his colleetion, Wien. 1845, s. 47, cf. s. 92. 
Svo. Lonfinn, IS^f), p. Z9, whcrea woodcut * DescrilH il l>y Mr. .Tabez AlUea, Arcll* 

of ail the objects found is given. solugia, vol. xxx. p. 4t)0. 

^ Wagumr, Ilandbuvh, p. 147. fig. 171. • Ardueologb, vd. XXX. 490. 

' Du K. K. Miiiu.uiid AaUkea, Cftbi- 
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examinati, iron rings adjusted to a given weight/' of Caesar. 
The ev!<U nee of the tamuli and kistvaens indeed goes far to 
prove the excessive rarity of iion among the Celts anterior 
to the lioman dominion. The hinibar or girdle torques may 
possibly be the torques major', which was bestowed as a par- 
ticular military honour under the Empire, when, as I have 
already observed, those wearing tores were classed as sim- 
])1ares, or those who liad been only once thus decorated, and 
duplares, or those who had twice received the honour, some- 
times conferred on tlie whole division, which was then called 
bis torquata'. Now it is f:ii from improbable that the torques 
major was large enough for the girdle, while the torques mmor 
was that for the neck. All these tores arc of the same epoch 
and style, and have the usual Celtic peculiarity of terminating 
in projecting ends. 



Another funicular ornament was found at the so-called 
Danes* Forts at Conneraara'', probably twisted out of its pro- 
per form ; and I would refer to this type, the straiglit funicu- 
lar wire described and engraved in the Archajologia', perhaps 
intended as a fibula or pin to secure the garment. 

^- ^ 

The funicular type probably continued for a luug time iu 
Britain, and was the last ex- 
tinct; ifor the Snxons seem 
to have adopted it from the 
Celto-l^onmns. One of sil- 
ver, slightly diifering from 
the Roman torques, but dis- 
tinguished by the body be- 
ing composed of many small 
chains, and having the up- 

I)er part ornamented with n^r^f^^.^tmr^.t^n^uoor. 

f Sehdfer. 1. c Otnter Corpus, Inaer. the same, and Fabreiti, p. 1M, U9. Prc' 

xcvi. fectUH al» Mitsica; Felicia turqunitr. 

» OrtUius, Inscr. Lat Sol. Col. 2, 8vo. * Arcliseol, vol. xv. pi. xxiv. No. 5, 

Tunci, 182S, p. 142, no. 516, altp rctriana- p. 394. 

MiUiu, cr, 6m torquatttt cf. Uagenbuch to ' Ibid., vol. xvi. pi. xlii. fi 1. 
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trinngular stamped oninments with pellets, was found at 
Hulton Moor with coins of Canute*'. 

This torques is evidently to be referred to the Saxon or Danish 
period, from the cliaracter of the art, the punched ornament 
being unknown to Roman works of tlie kind, and certainly not 
seen on any of those soHd /rP >^^^==rr 

torques or armillae wliich ?^^V£_\ ^---^^-Slij^^VV" 

can be decidedly referred . p ^ — 

to the Celtic races. On the 

Scandinavian antitjuities ^ ^ 

foxnid at Christiana', and s.x.ui\>r, 3ii.or ixia„,fc«,p, 

on the various specimens of armlets and other objects found 

at Cuerdale, such a mode of oninmcntation is common. 

Torques Brachial >h. In describing the ordinary funicular 
torques, mention has been made of some of a diameter so large 
as to allow of their })assing round the waist ; a much rarer 
variety of this type is when the torques was adapted for the 
thick of the arm, by twisting it into a spiral, \\ ith one hook at 
each end. It seems a later adaptation, as if by a race wearing 
armilkc or making their tor([nes for the neck into a trophy. 
There arc three examples™ of this type : two found in exca- 
vating for a cottage, in 1831, between Egerton and Hampton, 
in the parish of Malpas, county of Chester, on the estate of 
Sir Philip Egerton. They are of native gold ; one is perfect, 
and of the value of 29/. 5«., it is engraved in the iVrchaeologia; 
the other, which is broken, and of slighter proportions, is worth 
11/. 75. Gr/. The third is in the possession of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and was found at Truni[)ington. 

This species of tortpics was given as a military honour; it is 
as a reward of military ambition that Aurelian speaks of it in 
his letters". Similar armlets occur among the Scandinavian 
remains". 

Annular torques. I would a])ply the term annular torques 
to those in wliirli a mmiber of rings have been twisted or 
placed on a string. They are of much rarer occurrence than 
the solid or funicular, and generally of more recent origin. 



Ibid, vol. p. 202. A kimilu 

gold ornaincnt, apparently an ear-ring, be- 
longs to Mr. Wh'mcopp, of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

Society of Mortbem Antiquarivs, viii. 

2, a. 



ArchnoL, vol. xxvi, p. 47. 

n Yopiscus, vit. Aurel. c. 7. 

<» Cf. one engraved. Sjol>erg Samlinyai 
fur NonlLiis fonialskare, torn. ij. 4tO. 
Stockholm, 1821. PL 43. fig. 146. 
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A torques found on the Polden Iiills, v^oniprsctshire, much 
resembles the aimular, altliouLch it is strictly funicular, con- 
sisting of an iron rinj?, round wliidi wvyc t\\ isted five bronze 
wires. It was found with ui uanu nts, ])robabIy AngU)-SaxonP. 

Solid iunjues. The form ot the sobd torques (btiers consi- 
derably from the funicular or 
twisted t^^)t^ and may be con- 
sidered nioru recent than the 
earliest funicular type, from its 
not appealing on the eurhest 
monuments, and its occasion- 
ally presenting traces of funicu- 
lar origin, and also its decoration 
with onianieiit, whieii ai'c want- 
ing in the funicuhir type. 

T'he solid torijues is generally an incomplete ring, and 
seems to be the type alluded to by rolv])ius«« under the name 
of fiavtdKi]<;, who aptly designates it a yp-eWiov ■^vaovi', or 
golden annlet, and by Diodorus"" as KpUoi Traxel^; oXu^uaoi, 
"the tliiek solid gold circlets" of tlie (iauls. It is the 
mun-torc of the Celts. Its earliest appeuiaiiee in art is upon the 
uncertain (iaulish coins, hut it has been always iuund amidst 
remains of an une(puvoeally Celtic origin, both in this country 
and elsewhere. It is generally elliptical. The open part was 
placed towards the neck in front. Tlie ornaments arc of 
the simplest description, engra\( (l on the body and edges in 
ouiliiR, and generally consisting; ut luies concentric to the 
axis of the ornament, and \ aiidyked lines at the edge. They 
have been occasional!) luuud with dots, and tlie ends occa- 
sionally with a kind of cross and pellet in each (piarter. 

They do not appear to have been found in this countiy, 
but oecasionallv occur in the sister kiiiudom. The u i rat est 
discovery made of them was at St. (lueiuiii, near Karaak , in 
Bretagne, under an upright stone of a seitiit ucular druidical 
temple, where torques and bracelets to tliL aniount of above a 
thousand pounds were oljtained. Yrom the immense amount 
found they are supj)oscd to have b(>en the national religious 
or sepulchral deposit of some tribe, for one alone, as Mr. Deaue 




P Arcbacol., vol xiv. pi. xix. b. of a Barnient 
« Lib. ii. C£ Suid. voce ix<wtdKi}s. Schol. r V. 17. 

adv. Thfocr. xi. ju'^ft'^r. Hcsycli. hocc .V- " Dcanr in Arch;vol., voL JUuL pi. ii. 

fiou The ftuyidjcns was used as the border p. 1—7 ; vol. xxviii. p. iil. 
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remarks in his eIal>orate description, was double the weight of 
that presented by the Gauls to Augustus. 

The heaviest there found was plain, open at each end, on 
which was engraved a cross and pellet in each quarter, 
weighed 41b. 10 oz. 16 dwts.-"209/. 5s. 6d. Another, more 
elliptical and decorated at its centre, with concentric and van- 
dyked pattern, weighed lib. 6oz. 1 dwt. 9.89gr8.=75/. 
17s. 8d. 

Some varieties have been also found in Germany^ : a thin 
torques, with circular ornaments; another, not cylindrical 
throughout, but flat inside, to fit better t^o the arm, with con- 
centric and vandyked engraved lines on the exterior edge, 
and another with circular omam^ts on the same place. A 
solid torques of this type, of gold, and another with a qua* 
druple row of pellets, were found near the castle of Tiinues- 
ton, county Meath, Ireland^ A singular object, resembling 
a soUd tore, but in its ornamental decoration bearing much 
resemblance to Anglo-Saxon ornaments probably one of the 
very latest of the dass, was found on the Pdden bills, Somer- 
setshire. 

A second variety of the solid tore, but decidedly of the 
earlier a^e, is in the collection of 
the British Museum. The body 
is plain but thin, the bulbs ob- 
long, slightly concave, and deco- 
rated at we side with an engrailing. 
This has been anciently twisted 
into a knot, probably in order to 
fit a younger or female wearer, or 
perhaps intended for an armilla, 
suice two mote of these were found 
with it. 

Tor«, conuactAd. 

So much conjecture has prevailed with respect to the bulb- 
ous termination of the torques, that some observations seem 
due here to this part d the subject. The eariiest torques 
are undoubtedly penannular and bulbous : in Persian, Greek, 
and Roman art, these bulbs were fashioned into the heads of 
serpents, probably from theur shape artistically suggesting the 
idea. In an inscription reUtive to a tcnques dedicatea to 

t Einelr, Dr. Josepli, "neschrcibunfT R6- " Dublin Pi-iiny Journal, 
inischcr und Deutsche Alterthuiuer, long * ArcbsoL, voL xvi. pL xuu 
fa Mains, 1825. ^ xx. lig. I — t. 
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^sculapins this form is paiticdarly mentioned ; in this case 
probably adopted because the serpent was the living emblem 
of the god. Among the Celts, who never adoptdl animil 
forms for their ornamentation, the bulbous termination under- 
goes several changes. It is found soHd and massive, probably 
to act as a counterpoise, and retain the torques on tne neck. 
Now it is peculiar to the progress of all art, that massive 
forms, either for the sake of structural beauty or economy of 
mateiial, are gradually succeeded by lighter ones retaining all 
the essentials of the type. Hence the bulb became either 
reduced in size to a mere termination, or else, when pre- 
served, exhibited a form varying from a concave hemisphere 
to a hollow cone'. I would propose this explanation « the 
motives of a simple people with due deference to the more 
recondite and learned hypotheses hitherto given. The hollow 
conical termination is Celtic, but not peculiar to the torques. 

Beaded torques. Some of the torques found in England and 
Ireland are evidently imitations of a row of coarse or large 
beads threaded upon a thick string and tied round the neck. 
It will be remembered that the most primeval barrows occa- 
sionally coutain rude beads of opaque glass with undulating 
lines, commonly called serpents' mgs, or else of a thick rough 
porcelain, sonutinics reeded externally. WTien a transition 
took ])lacc to a liif^hcr dcj^rco of civilization among the Celts, 
and the art of smelting metals be- 
came known, the stone weapons 
and ruder decorations of those 
races seem to have been re]ilaccd 
by metallic ornaments, still prcserv- | 
ing their origmal type. The most 
remarkable tore of this kind is 
that belonging to Mr. Sedgwick of 
Skipton, and found lyuig n|)on two 
upright stones under a horizontal 
st(jnc at the side of the hills be- 
tween Embsay and Bardcn. This 
tore, which was exhibited on the 




f Some raricties of the solid totquei 
exist on the consular coins ; net those of 
the Manlian family aln. .uly cited ; on a 
reverse of the Papian family, inscribed 
LFAPi, witli the type of a Gr> phtm, and on 
anotliLT of thii Calpuriiiaii iainily, inscribed 
h.vi§o FEVCI, we find a solid and pcnau- 



Dular torqaeii. Ail these differ much 
from the solid Celtic torqaai hitherto 

fouiiJ, mid indeed rather rc-senililo lar- 
riugs. Denarii of tbe^e types cxi&t in the 
eolMction of the British Moseaia, as tvdl 
■IS in that of Mr. Nightingale, who bas 
forwarded me impressions of his coins. 
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10th November last, before the Archgeological Institute, cou- 
sisted of twelve globiiliu* Ijcads, the part representing the string 
being slightly clastic, and capable of being dc^taelied by 
two conical pins inserted into correspondnig sockets at the 
beaded ends. Like other Celtic decorations, it was ornamented 
with a rude pattern of hatched marks and an nndnlating hue : 
this was of l)ronzc. Anotiier tore of the same class was found 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire, in 1831*. The beaded portion 
consisted of eleven wreathed globular beads united by a cord, 
while the string or hinder portion which went behind the 
neck represented a squared cord, ornamented with a double 
vandvked line. This measured 45 by 31 in. dr., was like the 
preceding of bronze, and weighed 4.75. oz. 

The solid torques, although rare in this country, is not un- 
comnion in the Celtic graves, and tumuli in France, and in the 
district of the Lower Rliine. The specimens found by M. de 
Ring of this class* on the necks of skeletons exhil)it some pecu- 
liarities not found in Bretagne or Ireland. The terminations 
become more bell-shaped, and the wire of the body is engraved 
with a spiral groove, crossed by double bauds at equal distances. 





Tof^aUiyirmaM k TsUtyoflh* IQiLu. 





Torqott. 



the whole intended to represent a twisted funicular band se- 
cured in its place by crossing bands. These are bronze (a). 
Other specimens are 
without the crossing 
bands (b). A bronze 
ring of this class, found 
at Iklinstadt in Bruns- 
wick'', Germany, is evi- 
dently referable to the 
same class, partly mn- 
laLiug bijadcd work : the 
leaf ornament at one side 
mucli resembles tlu work - 
manslup oi some bronze 




» Awbaologia, toL xxv. p. 595—597. 
Now in the ponenioii of \Bx. Dendcn of 
RoehdAle. 

* EtaUiMemens CelUqucs. 8vo. Fri- 
TOL. m. 



bourg, 1842. 

^ W«g«ner, Handbncbi &e. No. 498, 
•. 819. 
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(»naixi«Qt8 found on the estate of Lord F^dhoe at Stanwick» 
and the phalersB and weapons discovered on thePoldenHil^^ 
A veiy singular penannnlar beaded torques, presenting in 
some respects a vertebrated appearance, found at WormSi is 
figured in the handbook of Wagener 




Bk«w BmmM Armtlte. 



Another penannidar o1)ject of the same class, found in the 
Gcinmn graves at RaniR, ex- 
hibits a scries of beads gradu- 
ally larger towaids the opeii- 
mg*. 

I shall class with these 
tores the one diseovcred at 
Perdeswell, near Worcester', 
described by Mr. Jabez Allies. 
It consisted of twenty bronze 
pulley-shaped beads, each alter- 
iiatinc!: with a curiously twisted 
and tuoleti bead, the two exactly resembling the vertebra of 
an animal, and the whole like the spine of an animal or 
fish : this necklace was probably copied from one made of 
strung vertebrae. Considerable light on the nature of the 
Worcestershire tore was aftbrdcd by the drawing of another 
discovered in Lancashire in 1831. It will be remembered 
that the other half of the Rochdale toi jiu s is a s(jnare baud 
with a kind of vandykcd ornament; tins ( ihcr half represents 
the cord, and passed behind the neck. Some such cord, or 





Dronze Bendird TcrrinSi, RaoiJ. 



<^ Arch»o1(if(ia, voL xiv. pi. xix. b. 
* P«ge 747, No. 



« Ibid., fig. 999. 

' Afch«okigi», ToiL xxx. p. 554. 
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probably the continuation of the iron wire on which the 
vertebratcd beads are strung, must have ])cen attached to 
the Pcrdcswell tore. Tliat the British Celts were accustomed 
to wear similar decorations is evident from the testimonv of 
Herodian, that tlie Britons wore the teeth of the seal or walrus 
8trun{:i as beaded tores. 

Gor(/et. This is a pecidiarly Celtic ornament, and is almost 
limited to Ireland, where they arc frequently found, and 
some have occasionally been discovered in Cornwall. It is 
always of gold, and consists of a thin lamina of metal, 
terminating at the ends in two round plates. Several 
notions about the adaptation of this object, more fanciful 
than correct, have been advanced. It has been supposed 
that it was worn as the Roman ladies wore the sphen- 
done^^, on the top of the head, with the eircidar ends behind 
the ears ; or that the ends may have been tied round the neck, 
so as to use them as a gorget. One with the ends not termi- 
nating in circles has been supposed to be the ornament of the 
Hibernian Druids, representing 
the moon in the first (piarter, and 
hence called by Vallancey the 
cead raire^. Another, ratlicr 
more massive, with the cup- 
shaped terminations visible on 
several Celtic decorations, has 
been called by the same au- 
thority^ the iodhan morain, or 
collar of the celebrated judge 
of that name, which closed 
roimd the throat when the 
wearer gave wrong judgment, 
a virtue which would rather belong to a solid tonpies. 

From its greater delicacy and comparative lightness, the gorget 
appears to have been an article of female attire, rather than an 
ornament worn by Druids. They all bear marks of having been 
hammered, and their open shape and circuhr termination is 
evidently suggested by the bulbous torques or armilla, which 
would, if hammmd out, produce the gorget. As the armilla 
and torques were worn with the bulbous ends down» and as the 

( AichaoL, vol. iL pL ii. p. 36, 37. As pi. x. p. 230. 
on coins of Sihtrie, EUielfod uul othon. ' Idem in Archcol., toI. viu. p. ]6tf. 

^ CoH Hibw Oongh** Camdtn, toL it. 
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open portion was original)} intended to obviate tiie necessity of 
a clasp or tie, it is probable that they 
would be fixed with the open part in 
front. The oiitice is well adapted to 
a moderate-sized female iieek, and the 
material is too thin and dehcate to ad- 
mit of being worn vertically on the head, 
without gretit liability to injury and 
difficulty of fitting. They are genemlly 
more oriianiented towaids the ends, soppc^ra,u.m.-ram.-a,iaor«*,. 
with a sinde pattern slightly engraved with a point or chisel, 
with Sijuarc compartments, 
lines crossing the upper sur- 
face like parts of radii van- 
dyked, and zig-zag lines. I 
think that they were worn 
on the neck, although whe- 
ther they are the actual asn 
or asian I do not attempt to 
decide. Some illustration of 
the manner in which the plain 
examples of this type were 
fastened is afforded by the 
tore found at St. Ayr, near 
Cotentin : one extremity terminated in a wire bent into a 
spiral hook, and the other had a small chain of four links 
attached to it, into whicli the hook might be fastened. 






\ 



OM|«t teem Cwtuttlu. 



Gorgets arc more commonly discovered in Ireland than in 
England. One published by Bishop Percy was found'' in that 
country. Three of similar shape were discovered in the 
townland of Cairn Luclian, parish Magheramcsk, county 
Antrim, in digging under a fallen puldan, or so called 
JJiuids iillai, at a depth of five feet, rolled up together^; a 



* Archxol., ToL ii. \f\, ii. 



^ Dubl. Pennj Journal, voL iv. p. 29fi. 
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fifth in a ditch near Reyhole, county Clare™ ; a sixth in a bog, 
county Tyrone" ; a seventh in a bog at Castlereagh<> ; another, 
which, through the kiudness of Major .Moore, I was enabled 
to lay before the Committee of the Institute, was procured 
by him in Dublin ; a ninth at Ardragh, count v Donegal ; a tenth 
at Penwith, in Cornwall, weighing 2 oz. 4d\vts. Ggrs.P; and 
an eleventh in a circular earthwork nciir Penzance, in the pnrish 
of Madden, CornwaU, weighing 4 oz. 4 dwts.** Of those iouud 
in Prance the most remarkal)le is that edited by Caumont and 
Gerville, ah-eady noticed, found at St. A\t, near Cotentin, in 
Normandy, between Alaiuia and the Jionuui camp at Monte- 
bourg'. Two others were found east of Mont Route, in ground 
said to be evidently Roman ; and two other plain collars of 
gold, witiiout ornament, at Tourlaville*. The weight of these 
collars is geTierally about two ounces. 

The varieties of this t\"pe are — 1. the lodhaii niorain, 
which more resembles the corslet from Mold, end Mliieh 
weighed only 22 grs., with raised bosses in grooves, and deep 
grooved pattern, with radi- 
ated central cups, seven -eighths 
ui diameter ; and 2. the cres- 
cent wanting the circular ends, 
called the cmd raire. 

In nnmeclinte connpction 
with these arc t\^ o gold orna- 
ments found in Ireland, and 
now in the Bniish i\iuseum, 
rather more heart-shaped than 
any of the preceding. These 
are about large enough to ])ass 
over a child's wrist, and the 
ends join at a. They may pos- 
sibly have been used for the oor««tciMp 
garment or the shoes ^ both being occasionally attached by 




Gougli, Camdrn, vol. iv. pi. x. p. 230. 
" CarapbeU, Pbiioaopb. Surrey of lie* 
Imnd. 

" DubourdicTi, Snrvey of Down, p. 331. 

P Minutes ot Soc. of Andq., 1783, 
Cough loc. cit, now in British Museum, 
Add. 9462, and a dnwing. Cat. HSS. 
fol. 8». 

< Now in the British Museom. LjrMQ** 
MagiL firitaniua, vtd. iL pL ceni Cat 



MSS. Add. nifi2. To. S, I), Tor a drawing. 

' Cours d' ArcheoL, pi. x. p. 4. M^rn. de 
la Sod^ti des Antiq. de Nomandie, 1627 
—1828, p. 275. 

* M^m. de la Soc. dcs Antiq. de Nor- 
inandic, p. 275. 

* For the sliocs being so fastened see 
Maen de King, Etahlissemens Celtiaues 
dans la Sudouett AUe&Mgnei 8m Fri- 
bouxg, 1842. 
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this kiiul ui" brooch or buckle. Like the torques, tliey are not 
found in the primeval barrows, and arc the (kroriitions of a 
p('o[)le more refined than the simple tribes, wliose Hint wea- 
pons and amber beads 'arc discovered in the barrows. The 
corslet fonnd at Mold, in Flintshire, and the reuiains of the 
northern hordes before the introduction of Clu*istianity, bear 
much resemblance to them. At the same time they do not 
manifest any trace of Roman or Scandinavian art; and from 
the localities where they have been found, under the upriprht 
puldan or supposed Druids* altars, are contemporaneous with 
the soUd maniakw or collars". 

The excellency of workmanship, Jillied with the total absence 
of art, cannot fail to strike the mind of the enquirer who in- 
vestigates this most important and distinctive ornament of 
the Celtic and Teutonic races. A few concentric or zig-zag 
lines, or hatched marks, constitute all the varieties of deco- 
ration ; nor is there any example of the adaptation of animal 
forma which distinguishes the ornamental design of the ( ireek 
and Roman races. The tores of the Celts are evidently 
productions of a rude, siuiple, and unartistic jjeoplc, and are 
evidence of their intellectual inferiority to the other great 
nations of antiquity. Reserving for another occasion, when I 
treat on the armilla and fibula of the Celts, the question 
whether the tores were circulated as luuney, I shall conclude by 
remarking that they foruied the most esteemed ornauieiits, 
and along with anulets, bracelets, and shoe-rings, completed 
the personal attire of the vvarrior, and with a few beads of 
glass or amber, the embellishment of the fenifilc ; they were 
much employed for })resents, and an; uientioncd by Strabo* as 
one of the principal exports into Britain from Gaul, which 
then, as now, was the emporium of fasliion. 

" Tbey are peituqis the segment! «f v'^taux/t'ia; thej were impotledwi^ Ivory 

I«i(ior. Ori;:in. tt Oloss. ad euud. whence bracelets, amber, and glass ornaments, 

caiied Baeti. Scheflier Tor. s. 18. Ct Solio. c. 22. Strabo calls them all 

Fakontr, toL L p. 276. He edltduni mbUah goode. 
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ON THE CROMLECHS EXTANT IN THE 

ISLE OF ANGLESEY. 



A GREAT step lias been made in the history of Celtic 
Monuments by the researches of antiquaries among the tra- 
ditions and the monuments of ancient Britain, as well as by 
those acute observers, who, like Mr. J^iikis and some of his 
contein]tr)iariea, have had the good fortune to find cromlechs 
almost untouched by the hands of the vulgar, and who have 
shewn them, by their contents, to have been places of sepulture, 
not of b;u l);irous sacrifices and ceremonies. Tiic (luautity of 
conjecture and of guess work, that was issued during the latter 
end of the last century upon this subject, was astonishing: no 
antiquary of that time could be said to have fairly won his 
title unless he hnd ;i(l\ auccd some new hypothesis, or suggested 
some new idea ius to the destination of the cromlechs. They 
were proved to be altars, temples, houses, any thing in fact 
that their examiners, — or rather those thai had not examined 
them, — thought proper to conjecture : the fact of their being 
in wild parts of the country went for a good deal, and the 
circumstance of the top stone sloping generally lo one side or 
the other, enabled the clear-sighted to see streams of blood 
running ofl' them from the quivering limbs of unliappy victims. 
Even bones were found near them — sometimes imder them — 
and (the victims having been slaughtered above, — at least in 
the imaginations of the enquirers) they were of course the 
remains of the wretched creatures who had been munolated to 
the false gods of our henthen ancestors. Capital theories! 
excellent discoveries! — until in some luckless horn*, an observer 
more far-sighted than the rest bethought himself of digging 
into a tniiiuhis, and then he disinterred — not a body, — but a 
cromlecli full of bodies : — and another dug \uider a cromlech 
divested of its original earthen envelope, and he too found 
bodies ; — in fact they turned out to be enormous coffins, or 
cistvaens, or vaults, (if it were not an anomaly so to style them,) 
houses in good truth, — houses not of the living, but the 
dead: — the true Xaivov x^^^'^ Homer; — the "narrow 
home" of a Inter poet. In few instances lia.s the value of 
accurate searching cnquuy, and of good conmion sense, in 
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antiquai ian affairs been more strikingly demonstrated ; and 
we consider the public to be most especially iiuicbtcd to Mr. 
Lukis for his interesting researches in this line in the 
Chaiuicl Islands. 

There are numerous cromlechs extant in the Isle of Anglesey, 
though, wc believe, not so many above ground as Bingley 
(a second hand and superficial observer) would have us 
suppose. He assigns twenty-eight, according to the number 
furnished by his informants, for he never went near most of 
the localities, upon which he places them; but several of them 
he puts down midcr different names twice or thrice over: — 
and in some instances they have no existence. It is probable 
that the number of crnmlcrlis actually visible in Anglesey 
may approach to twenty : l>ui we suspect that there are many 
others, winch liase never seen hght since their first interment, 
and we know that the ranges of Wic Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire momitains ai"e full of tliern, — subterraneous, if 
not on the surface, — for we have found and seen many 
omselves. 

The judicious Pennant mentions none but those that he had 
actuiilly seen, and hazards few conjectures as to their use and 
destination; all other writers iuUow cuher Pennant or Bingley. 

One of the most stupendous cromlechs, if it be a cromlech, 
in this or any other island, is that which is commonly so 
called on the lands of C. Evans, Esq., at Hen Bias, not far 
from the Mona Inn in the middle of the county. Here there 
are two rocks, each about seventeen feet high, by nearly as 
many in thickness and breadth, standmg upright; and between 
theni, partially resting on that to the eastward, is another 
flattish mass, a little smaller in size, which certainly looks as 
if it had slidden from off the tops of its neighboiu^. There 
are no other rocks within a mile or two of the place, except at 
a small range of rocky hills separated from it by a stream : — 
and we can hardly imagine how such great masses, of nearly 
5000 cubic feet each, could have been moved in remote ages. 
We arc inchned to look upon this assemblage of rocks, which 
however tradition calls "the cromlech,' as the disintegrated 
ruin of some hill which once existed here. The only thing that 
staggers us in this hypothesis is a further tradition of smaller 
stones, apparently foinung a kind of avenue, having once 
stood close by. If this tradition be allowed to have authority, 
— and tradition is very often no unsafe guide, — ^thcn tins 
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cromlech should he calh'd the father of all others : — for it is a 
true giant anionfi:; pigmies. 

The most celebrated cromlccli in the island is that of Plas 
Newydd, of which we have given a view. It is a double 




cromlech — m about one half oC theae monuments alwavs are 
—and is interesting from its fine preservation and highly 
picturesque positka. We are not anrare of any excavations 
naving been made beneafth it : but there is every appearance, 
from the formation oi the ground, of its having lleen once am- 
rounded by a cani cat heap oC stones ; what fiie second and 
smaller cromlech meant in these cases, we do not know; 
IMx>bably it served as the tomb of the wife, or the son, of 
tiie deceased chieftain. Bowlands mentions a large cam or 
mound of atones as not lur from this erondech. out grown 
over, even in his da^s, by a luxuriant vegetation of wood. 
There are so many points of the undulating and richly wooded 
grounds of the Marquis of Anglesey's seat, coneapondiug to 
thia descrqytion, that we do not know how to fix upcm tiie 
precise looility, but we have little doubt, from the words of 
the author of the " Mona Aj)ti(|ua," that, could this mound be 
excavated, we should find in it a sepuhjl^ chamber con- 
structed in the true cromlech fashion. On a farm in this 
immediate neighbourhood at a spot cafled Biyn Celli, is a 
tumulus with a passage opened right througih it, this passa^ 
descrads towarcB the middle of uie mound, and then asam 
mounts to upper air : in the middle we come to a chamber, 
if it can be so called, which is nothing more nor less than the 
interior of a cromlech; Gough, in ms addition to Camden, 

gives an account of it, and it is there mentioned as having 
yo£. m. Q 
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been found to contain human bones ; at present it is a refuge 
for sheep in wet weather. 

A remarkably fine remain of this nature is the cromlech at 
Llanfaelog of which we append a representation ; the cromlech 




still standing is composed of one flat on several upright stones ; 
the flat top being about 12ft. by Oft. in breadth, and from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. in thickness. By its side lie the fallen renmins of 
a much larger cromlech, the upper stone of which is not less 
than 15 ft. in length ; underneath the upright one are still to 
be seen numerous small stones, and the ground rises gently 
toward the upright supports on all sides ; but on refen'ing to 
Pennant, vol. ii. p. 238, we find him saying (in speaking of 
cromlechs) " others again are quite bedded in the Carnedd or 
heap of stones, of which instances may be produced in Llan- 
faelog, in this island, in that of Arran, and in the county of 
Meireonedd." If then this cromlech could have been so 
stripped of its covering since the end of the last centur}% what 
may we not expect to have taken place in other instances ? 

Another cromlech, we have been informed, quite siu"rounded 
with stones and earth, has been found in the same parish by 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. 

A smaller cromlech, on gently rising ground, is still stand- 
ing at Bodowyr, a few miles south-west of Plas Newydd. 

The next in size and importance to that on the Marquis of 
Anglesey's grounds, are those at Presaddfed near Rodedern. 

Of these too we give a view, by which it will be seen that 
one of very large size is still erect, while another close to it is 
partially fallen down ; the former ofters a shelter of at least 
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12 ft. square to the farmer and a party of six or eight 
labourers, whenever they are overtaken in their work by a 




sudden shower; the cattle commonly take refuge under it, 
and it is surrounded by a great number of small stones, 
afibrding a strong presumption that here too ihstG was once 
a cam. 

A large erect crondech occurs at Llugvvy, and more than 
one fallen cromlech on the neighbouring elevated lands: 
under the former human bones have been lately found. A 
double cromlech, thrown down since 1800, is to be seen at 
Trefor; one is near Holyhead, and there are several others. 

In all these cases the cromlechs are composed of stones 
found in their immediate neighbourliood ; thus, those at Plas 
New}'dd, Bodowyr, and one at Llanidan, are of limestone 
rock found there in situ -. those at Xianfaelog and Fresaddfed 
are of the peculiar porphyritic breccia which accompanies the 
schistose formation of those districts. The cromlechs at 
Dugwy and in its vicinity are of limestone, and at Trefor of 
chl(mtic schist, thus aiibrdiug the inference that they could 
not hanre been brought from any considerable distance. The 
immense rocks at Hen Bins are of the limestone of that spot, 
on which indeed they stand. 

On the hiUs of Caeman on shire may be found numerous 
cams (or cameddau) opened by some previous examiners, 
(tradition says, by robbers in search for gold,) and in the 
midst arc still to be seen the upright stones of the coffin or 
tomb, with the upper slanting stone (or cromlech) thmst ofi 
and lying by their side. We apprehend that Wales is full of 
such remains, and could they be exhumed, /(/ider proper aU' 
ikority, the result woidd be very valuable for the advancement 
of our arcbseological knowledge. 
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We have never heard of celts, or potteiy-ware, or other 
articles having been found near anv of these cromlechs; but 
the search for these matters can be said to have only just 
commenced, and we may yet discover them. 

H. LONOVBVILLB ^OKltS. 



ON CRANxXOGES, AND llEMALNS DISCOVERED 

IN THEM. 

It is well known that it was the pnctioe of the northern 
chieftains of Ireland to entrust their defence rather to water 
than to stone walls, in other words, they ensconced themselves 
rather in islands than in castles ; to the latter, indeed^ they 
appear to hare had a particular prejudice, witness the old, 
though, I fear I must add, apocryphal, suiry of Mac Mahon 
and De Courcy, in Hanmer's Ghronide of Ireland : *' Gourcy 
had builded many castles throughout Ulster," says Hanmer, 
*'and especially in Fern, where Mac Mahon dwdt; this Mac 
Mahon with solemne protestations vowed to become a true 
and fiEiithfull subject, &o. Whereupon Courcy gave him two 
castles with their (letiicaiies to hold of him; within one 
moneth afLer this Mac Mahon brake downe the castles, and 
made them even with the ground. Sir John de Courcy 
sent unto him to know the cause ; his answer was, that he 
)HX>mised not to hold stones of him, but tlie land, and that it 
was contrary to his nature to couch himselfe vrithin cold 
stones, the woods being so nigh." 

At a later period we find further and undoubted illustra- 
tions of this custom ; thus, in the year 1567, one Thomas 
Phettiplace states in liis answer to an enquiry £rom the lords 
of Queen Ehzabetli's coundl, as to "what castles or forts 
O'Neil hath, and of what strength they be?" '*For castles I 
think it be not unknown to y' honors he trusteth no point 
thereunto for his safety, as appeareth by the raising of the 
strongest castles of all his countreys, and that fortification that 
he only dependeth upon is in sartin gteHhwaler loglies in his 
country, which from the sea there come neither ship nor boat 
to approach them ; it is thought that there, in y« said fortified 
ialoMds, lyeth all his plate, w'^^ is much, and money, prisoners and 
gages; w^*^ islands hath in wars toforc been attempted, and 
now of late again by the Lord Deputy there. Sir Harry 
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Sydney, w«* for want of means for safe conduct upon y* 
water it hath not prevailed\" 

'Hiese fori^ed idands were generally artificial, and upon 
them were constructed wooden huts or cabins, called in Insh, 
Crannoges ; the largest of this description in Ireland is said 
to have been on an island in Lough Allen, in the county of 
Leitrim ; it was the residence of Mac Anaw, (now Forde,) one 
of 0*Rourke's sub-chieftains : the following notices of cran- 
noges occur, among others, in the annals of the Four Masters. 

"A. D. 1246, Turlogh, son of Hugh O'Conor, escaped from 
the cramog of Loch Leisi, (in Boscommon,) in the harvest, 
having drowned the persons who were guarding hira, viz., 
Gormac (XMuireadhaigh, (Murry,) and two of the O'Mearans. 

" 1486, The cranmg of Loch Laoghaire, (near dogher, in 
Tyrone,) was taken by the sons of Brian Oge O'Nefll. O'Ndll 
and Henry (O'Neill,) came to the lake there, and they sent for 
Maguiro, (Thomas Oge,) and when he had arrived they com- 
menced making vessels to carry them to the crannop, on which 
the sons of Brian Oge were ; the sons of Brian then agreed to 
sorrender the crannog to O'Neill, and make peace with him. 

" 1455, Turloch, son of Philip Mac Guire, went upon Loch 
Meilge, (between Fermanagh and Leitrim,) and took and 
plundered a erannoff which Mac Flannchaidhe had upon it. 

1512, Crannag Mac Samhradhain, (Mae Gauran's crtm* 
nog inTullyhaw, co. Cavan,) was assaulted by Philip Mac Guire 
and his sons, assisted by the sons of Thomas Mac Magnus 
Mac Gauian, but they did not succeed in capturing Mac 
Gauran, who was in it. 

*^ 1560, Teige O'Bouike was drowned in the autmnn, when 
going to sleep on a low seduded cramog, in Muinutir Eolab, 
(Mac Bandall's conntiy.) 

" 1601, Crannog Meic Gnaimhin/' (Mao Nevin's crannog,) 
is mentioned this year. 

The county of Monaghan, formerly Mae Mahon's comitiy, 
studded as it is with small lakes in every district, contained 
many of these crannogea; they are particularly noticed in the 
early maps of the county^ as " The Hand" with the addition 
generally of the name of the chief who resided in each ; at 
Monaghan we have 7%e Hand, Mae Mahon'a hauae" repre- 
sented as a mere hut, occupying the whole site of a small 

* From an original letter in the State 15, 1^67. 
Pap«r Office, Whitehall, under date JAvf In (he Stete Paper Offiee. 
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island in one of the lakes adjouiing the present town. The 
residence of Ever Mac Cooley Mac Mahon, chief of the 
celebrated district of Farney> in Mac Mahon's country, in the 
reigns of Eli/abcth and James I., was at Lisanisk, (close to 
the town of Carrickmacross,) and is marked in Jobsoirs map, 
made in 1591, as " 2^ke Hand, Evar Mac Cook/ s house the 
foundations of this ancient residence were discovered in the 
autumn of 1843, seven feet below the present surface of the 
earth, in the little island at Lisanisk, and two feet below the 
present water level of the lake, a double row of piles were 
found sunk in the mud ; they were formed of young trees, 
from six to twelve inches in diameter, with the bark on ; the 
area inclosed by these piles, from which we may judge of the 
size of the house, was sixty feet in ieugth, by forty-two in 
breadth ; vast quantities of bones of various animals, particu- 
larly deer, were also found here, but 1 believe no andeut Irish 
weapons, or other remains, as in the instance of a neighbour- 
ing cranno^ discovc red on the lake of Monalty, about half a 
nme from Carrickmacross, in the autumn of 1844. The 
water of this lake having been lowered a few feet for the 
purpose of improving the drainage of the surrounding country, 
a canot^ or boat, formed out of one piece of oak, and measur- 
ing twenty-four feet in length, by three feet at its greati st 
breadth, and thirteen inches in height, was brought to light, 
close to a low island on the southern side of the Ue ; -on tliis 
island, which appears decidedly to have been artificial, from 
the remains of piles and transverse portions of oak timber 
which aic founa there, a great variety of curious remains, 
though of very unequal degrees of antiquity, have been 
discovered. The following list comprehends not only these 
relics, but also another set of a similar description, which 
have been found on an island on the adjoining lake of 
Lough na Glack. The soil of tliis last island is mixed with 
stones r!k1 liones, and is evidently to a cansiderabie depth 
artificial ; there arc also, as in the former instance, consider- 
able remains of large piles of timber. 

The objects of greatest antiquity found on these islands, are 
stone celts of the common type, a rough piece of fliut, appa- 
rently intended for an arrow head, and stones with indenta- 
tions on either dde, evidently formed for slings. 

Of bronxe weapons and ornaments there aie numerous 
specimens, vis., three bronze celts with loops on the sides, 
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rcmnins of the stick were found in one 
of tlicni ; a very ])crfect small dagger of 
bronze, one foot in length ; two bronze 
arrow-heads, double pointed* ; a bronze 
gouge or chisel, rarely found in Irclnnd ; 
the liead of a bronze hunting spear ; part 
of a bronze sword or dagger; a bronze 
cap, apparently the end of a wooden hilt 
of some weapons ; the bronze handle of 
a javelin or spear, with loop attached, for 
the purpose of a leathern tliong or string 
being fastened to it, to recover after pro- 
jection. [This thong or string is called in 
ancient nuiuuscripts siaii/iramdin , a name 
still preserved by the fishermen in the 
south of Ireland, as applied to the bolt- 
ropes of their nets.] The boss of a sliichl, 
of bronze ; a bronze knife, which appears 
to have been gdt ; a bronze knife or 
dagger, measuring ten inches and a half 
in length ; a smaller one, seven inches in 
length ; a bronze bolt, with loop, to which 
a tiiong is supposed to have been attached, 
measuring sixteen inches and a half in 
length ; • this was found sticking in the 
mud, close to the island on Lough na 
Glack ; another, twelve inches in length, 
has been since found in the island itself. 
Walker, in his description of the weapons 
of the Irish, says that " in very early times 
the iiadhgha or crannuibh was used in 
the chase, a thong was affixed to it, by 
which it was recovered after having 
pierced the wild beast<*.*' 



<■ Sir Samuel R. ]Mivnrl\, to whom a 
bktlch of one of iheso biiid liuads was sub- 
mitted, renuurks io a letter to Mr. Way, 
" The bronze arrow-head appears to liave 
been formed on the same principle as those 
of the Buisgcmans, or Bo.Hcbmen, I e. 
Woodlanders, in Soutbeni Africa, part of 
which being poisoned, on withdrawing the 
arrow remained in the wound, for in tin's 
wajr only can 1 account for the diviMon at 
the point, and the perlbration above it" 

Sir Samuel Moyrick observes, " This 
very interesting specimen of the javelin 



1*; new to mr. The javelin used by the 
ancient Britons, either in close encoun- 
ter, or to throw and recover by means of a 
tliong afllxed, was called A$eth, and ita 
blade appcare to have been long and slen- 
der, whence the proverb Ateih ni Jtyn nid 
da, * the Aseth that will not bend ia not 
good.' It may be remembered tiiat the 
javrlins wliich tlii' Vilites in tlic- Roinrin 
army threw, but did not recover, bad their 
hlades ao flat and thin aa to break in what- 
ever they struck, that they n^ht not be 
used a second time." 
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Of bronze onmineiits found on these islands • 
there arc the followinic. Several hroiize rings of 
ditierent sizes, two oi them with transverse spring n3^^ 
openings, others liollow, and ])robably parts of yl 
armour or horse tn4)pings ; two bronze needles, ! J 
one oi" ilieni witli the eye entire; a l)ronze pin, 3^ 
the head hollowed like a enp, and bearing a striking % 
resemblance to the ends of the golden ornaments rl 
often found in Ireland \ several broir/.e ])ins like J 
modern shirt pins, some of them ornamented, I 
another with a hole in it to which a string was \ \ 
probably fastened ; two large pins of the common j j 
type ; parts of several bronze fibulaj or broodies, \\ 
with fragments of several bronze instruments, EJ 
rivets, &c. ; a small circular bronze bell, like a H 
sheep-bell ; three harp keys of bronze of different ■ 
sizes. Harp keys are often found associated with i| 
military remains in Ireland ; in illustration of this J 
subject I may mention an intercepted letter from n 
Brian O'Rourke to Mac Mahon, in October, 1588, f 
and preserved in the State Paper OtHee. Mac f 
Mahon, it appears, had sent for a harp as well as p,oox.i>io 
some military weapons, O'Rourke answers, " We 
do assure you that we cannot send you the same, for that there 
is not a good harp in om coimtry, but we w ill provide a good 
harp to you, and we will send two great spears and two 
skeins to you, of the best that is made in our country." 

Of other ornaments found on the island on I^ugh na Glack, 
I may particularly mention s(weral amber and blue glass 
beads, three bone pins, and a comb ap])arently of ivory. 
Of iron instruments, an iron dagger, measuring with the hilt 
fifteen inches ; several iron coidtcrs of ])longhs, of very primi- 
tive foiTU, seven inches in lpnu:th ; ])arts of iron instruments, 
the use of which it is ini})ussil)le to determine ; a long 
gun barrel, three feet eight inches in length, of that sort, I 
believe, formerly called a calliver; part of the lock of a 
pistol ; many large bullets of lead were also found ; I may 
add to this list a ])air of quern stones, found in the Monalty 
Island, some l)uriit corn, the refuse probably of the primitive 
thrashing and winnowing of the ancient Irish, which con- 
sisted in merely setting fire to the com when reaped ; remains 
of coai'se broken earthenware vessels, and bits of thick dark 
glass ; an earthen pot, shaped like a hat ^ another of Dutch 
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manufactare, with the figure of a man's head below the spout, 
used in Ireland during the seventeenth century, and called 
grey -beards; some small Dutdi tobacco pipes; cut oval 
stones, apparently intended for pounding in mortars ; several 
circular stones, with holes in the centros, often found with 
ancient remains, and considered in Ireland to belong to the 
ancient spinning wheds ; also several atones, or hones, of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, for sharpening weapons and tools; a 
brass token, nearly defaced, probably of the reign of Charles IL 
From the great variety of these remains, extending from 
the remote period, when weapons of stone and bronie were 
used, to the fire-arms of the seventeenth century, it cannot be 
doubted that these Islands or Crannc^es, were for many ages 
the resorts of petty chieftains, probably of the Mac Mahon 
Sept, and afterwards, perhaps, of gangs of freebooters or 
Tmea, although the traditions of the neighbourhood have not 
preserved the memory of the £Eiot. b. f. 8. 
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The Isle of Man at present contains but few ancient speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical architecture. Among the churches now 

in repair and use, I am only acquainted with one (Kirk Mang- 
yoh. III. H 
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hold) wliirh exhibits any remains of niediu'val work ; and 
ruins retail linjir anv decided features arc far from numerous; 
on which account it is tlic more necessary to mark the pecu- 
Harities of such as still exist. 

Of these the most important is the cathedral of St. Ger- 
man in Peel castle ; a building smaller and less ornamented 
than many village churches m England ; while its conunand- 
ing situation, and tlie adaptiition of its style to the castellated 
buildings which surrovmd it, and of which indeed it t\)rms a 
part, invest it with a grandeur not exceeded by editices of far 
higher architectural pn-tensions. 

St. Patrick's Isle, of which the whole accessible area is con- 
tained within the wall of Peel castle, forms a termination to a 
bold ])rom()ntory, being connected with it by a causeway, 
lately built, not as I conceive with a view to the convenience 
of access, so nmch as the seciu'ity of the harl)our, the entrance 
into which is between the castle and the town. The rock 
is of rather a slaty textiu'c, in most parts very rugged and 
precipitous, and pierced with several deep caverns. On the 
highest part of the island, not far from its centre, stands a 
round tower, of the same character with those peculiar to Ire- 
land. Like them it has a door at some distance from the 
ground, and wider at the bottom than at the spring of the 
arch. There are also four sipiare-headed ()j)enings near the to[), 
and another lower down. The material of this tower is prin- 
cipally red sand-stoiie, laid in pretty regular coiu'ses of thin 
but long or wide blocks; the jointing is wide, 
and iillcd with a hard coarse mortar, which has 
been less acted upon by the atmosphere than 
the stone itself. The door faces the east, and 
the top window the cardinal points, accord- ^ggg^^^ ^ 
ing to the orientation of the cathedral. In . '"^i 

the round tower at ih-ecliin, in Scotland, the ''^wT"; ®^ 
door faces the west; but 1 do not supp()se '"'t^^r.'^nJr''- 
the builders of these structures were guided by any rule on 
this head. 

Had I been acquainted with the very interesting accounts 
lately brought before the y)ublic of the ancient oratories in 
Cornwall, I should have paid more attention to the building 
that stands to the south of the round tower. This has the 
same orientation with the cathedral, but there is now an 
entrance under the east window, anil a partition wall from 
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north to south, where the rood-screen would bo placed. The 
material of this building is of stone, similar to that of the rock 
on which it stands. A very little red sand-stone is introduced. 
The masonry is irregular, and wide-joint- 
ed, the mortar being softer than that of 
the round tower, and of a wholly diflferent 
texture. There are other buildings of 
much the same character within the area 

of the castle, but they retain no architec- ^^i ^^^::c::>C ^ 

tural feature which may determine their 
style and date. Some of the windows T±::::^L,::,^Z 
seem to have been circular, the voussoirs being very thin and 
deep, similar to those seen in Roman remains, the material 
being slate or schist. 

*0n referring to the ecclesiastical history of the Isle of Man, 
we shall be led to admit the probability that the remains of 
very ancient places of worship may yet be found in it. And 
I may add, that the feelings of the inhabitants who regard 
such ruins as marking the burial place of their forefathers, 
favour the success of the antiquary in his researches. St. 
German, whom St. Patrick left as bishop in 447, buflt a 
chapel to every district of four quarter lands throughout the 
island, which consisted of 771 quarter lands, each containing 
about 400 acres. This is referred to in a Manx ballad of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. " For each four quarter- 
lands he made a chapel, for people of them to meet to prayer. 
He also built German church in Peel castle, which remuneih 
there until this day." From the feme authority we learn that 
Manghold, who was bishop in 498, divided the island into 
regular parishes. 

Whetner the original cathedral of St. Gennan occupied 
the site of the present, or whether its remains aie to be sought 
for among the other relics that aie scattered orer this interest- 
ing area, it would be difficult to ascertain, as the present 
building exhibits nothing eariier than the work of Simon, who 
succeeded to the bishopric in 1220, and began to rebuild 
the cathedral. His part is evidently the chancel, which is a 
pure and simple specimen of the then prevailing style. From 
its duincter indeed we might have pronounced it to be earlier; 

• I hare been indebted througbout for wureh, and ■boanding witli curious and 

historical infnrrratinn, to Train'? History valutUe Mfenoces. 
of thu Ittlc of Mau; a work of great re- 
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but we must take into consideration the nature of the build- 
ings witli which it had to assiuiihite, as well as the remoteness 
of the district ; besides the fact that England was not the 
country with which at that time the island was most inti- 
mately connected. Its dynasty was Norwegian ; its sovereigns 
paid homage to the king of Norway at his own court, and its 
bishops appear generally to have received consecration from 
the archbishop of Drontheim. The last of the Norwegian line 
was Magnus, who died A.D. 1~()5. 

From the drawings 1 have seen of the cathedral at Dron- 
theim, a great part of it seems to Ijclong to the same period 
with our own Early English ; it would be interesting to com- 
|)are it with auy specimens of that style at Kirkwall, lona, and 
Peel. 

The cast end of St. (lerman's ranges with, and actually 
forms a part of the wall of the fortress. It has a beautiful 




VIEW OF CAST BND 

triplet, with labels in the interior, and with just sullicient 
moulduigs to shew that architectural embellishment was not 
wholly neglected. T\w side windows are tall, and not very 
acutely pointed ; the bays which they occupy are divided fiom 
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each other by flat buttresses, of only a few inches in projec- 
tion ; these on the north side die into the wall itself at the 
distance of about five feet from the ground, the lower stage of 
the wall being thicker than that above it. The arrangement 
of the east end is similar ; the chancel has consequently at a 
little distance the appearance of a Norman building. 

The central tower is of a 
later date, though its eastern 
arch is Early English; in , 
England we should pro- v 
nounce it to be transition ; 
the archivolt of the arch, as 
well as the manner in which 
the square abacus is fitted 
to the octagonal engaged 
pillar, indicates a peculiarity 

in style. The north arch of the tower has the character of the 
early Decorated ; the moulding of the 
architrave has in its section a very flow- c-^ 
ing line; but from the decay of the 
stone it is impossible to obtain the de- 
tails with any degree of exactness. The 
south arch has two ])lain chamfered 
orders, probably of a later Decorated. 
The architrave of the western arch is c;^^:ir'Towl?'r^?rs«uo:' 
much decayed, but api)ears to have had some Decorated 
moiUding beyond the mere chamfer. 

The transepts bear also a Decorated character, but have 
much later insertions. The annexed cut shews 
an alteration. The present open window stands 
in the centre of the transept front, and under it 

( ' is a door with a re- 
markable jamb mould- 
ing. The south tran- 
sept has a western 
door, near which is a 






End of the Nottb 
t'r«u»fpt. (luterior ' 



niche for holy water ; t, 
and on the opposite wall, nearly 
: ' facing the door, is a bracket, pro- 
^ , n , w ^ bably for a fimire. None of the 

A«h of CDtrrni Tower Door. Tr.u.rpt wiudows havc ally rcuiaius of tra- 
cery to enable us to judge of their character. 
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The masonry of the chancel is on the 
whole better and more regular than that of 
the transepts. Both seem to have been 
plastered inside and out. 

The nave is exceedinuly rough iu its 
masonry, except the mere dressings. It has 
had a south aisle, but its piers and arclies 
are built up, openings being left in which 
late windows are inserted. The piers, ns 
may be seen from a portion of one of them 
which has been uncovered, are massive and 
cylindrical ; the arclios of two chamfered orders, the archivolt 
of the inferior order being of great width. They have 
labels on both sides ; their style might be Early English. It 
is remarkable that there is no arch from this aisle into the 
transept, the end of it being principally occupied by the stair- 
case turret of the central tower. 




luMda of Ct.iL>c'l 




SOUTH TB&NtiEl T 



The uorth side has no traces of any aisle ; its windows are 
single trefoil-headed lights, the top being cut out of one piece 
of stone (see next page). On this side is a small door, now 
walled up. The west end exhibits no feature by which we can 
judge of its date, all the mouldings of the window, if it has 
ever had any, being destroyed ; and the masonry is of tlie 
roughest. On each side of the nave are remarkable blocks 
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or corbels at regular dis- 
tances, as if for brackets to 
support a timber roof. They 
are perfectly plain, and do 
not seem to have been cut 
into their [)resent form. 

The central tower, which 
is s(juare, and has a large 
s(juare stairea.^e turret at the 
south-western angle, is of 
very rouijh ma.sonry, and 
chiefly built with the stone of the island ; but with dress- 
ings of old red sand -stone, of which there is a quarry at no 

great distance. The annexed 
cut representing part of the 
turret, will give a fair idea of 
the masonry of the whole. The 
^^1. belfrv windows are of the 
ja^f I'udest construction, being 
formed simply by four ol^long 
pieces of sand-stone, and these 
not very carefully shaped. On each face of the tower there is, 
besides the usual belfry window, another opening near one of 
the angles, and at a lower level. 

In England, where the tower of a church is often the most 
ornamented part, we do not very frecjuently meet with the 
plain rectangular belfry window. But in Scotland and 
Ireland this feature is more connnon. The tower was there 
probably used as a place of security^, and consetjuently 
partook of a castellated character, and had its openings 
few, simple, and unadorned. In New Abbey in (iallowav, 
a large and carefully finished church of the thirteenth een- 
tniy, the tower has plain square-headed windows. They 
also occur in the abbey of Pluscardine, near I'^lgin, though 
in this instance they ai'e siuroundcd by a curious string or 
moulding. 

The parapet to the central tower of St. German's cathedral 
5s so much mutilated that we cannot clearly a.scertain the ori- 
ginal finish ; though it is probable it had ])lain battlements 
nke those of the transepts. Nor has the tower itself such 
architectural features as to fix its date with any certainty. 

^ See WUkins. 
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The eastern ait^, as we have observed, is Early Englidi, and 
not uDlikely to be the work of Bishop Sunon, or his immediate 
suooessor. But the manner in which the south aisle is stopped 
by the turret, leads me to doubt whether the tower, in its pre- 
sent form, be not altogether an insertion into the origmal 
design of Bishop Simon's cathedral, and planned and executed 
about a century later. 

Beneath the chancel is a fine crypt; its vault is not 
supported in the usual manner by insulated pillars, but 
by arched ribs, springing from short pilasters in the wall; 
of these there are thirteen, at small intervals, of one cham- 
fered order. The vault is a pointed barrel one. The en- 
trance into this crypt is by a passage of steps within the 
thickness of the south waU of the chancel. The present 
doorwav has a plain square jamb, and seems to have been 
square-headed. 

We bive In England two striking examples of the combina- 
tion of mUtaiy and ecclesiastical structures, Forchester, and 
Dover, in both which cases the church withm the walls is much 
more than a mere garrison chapel, as was probably that in the 
White Tower, in London ; nor was the fortress a mere ctefence 
to the church or monastery. Feel castle and cathedral ofler a 
similar instance. That the little Isle of St. Fatrick was 
devoted to puiely ecclesiastical purposes, at the time of the 
first introduction of Christianity into the Isle of Man, is not 
impossible; but its position was too important to allow 
it to remain long unoccupied as a military station. The veiy 
name it bears, supposed to have been given by the Scots 
after their conquest of the territory, implies that it was then 
a fortification. On more than one occasion it was used as a 
state prison ; and the crypt under the chancel is pointed out 
as the dungeon in which Eleanor, the wife of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, was imprisoned. 

The tower and other parts of the castle about the entrance, 
which is south of the cathedral, seem to belong to the early 
part of the fourteenth century ; the masomy is strong and 
careful, though not very regular, and the blocks of stone 
larger than those used in other _parts of the building. (See 



this part must have been very defensible before the general 
use of artall^. The rest of the wall is of a much later 
date. 
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DIXBHSIONS OF THB OAZRSDBAL. 

VT. IK. 



Length of the chtaoel internally, ezdoehne of the thicks 

neae of the tower archet . 36 4 

Tower from eaiit to west, indurive of the tower arches • 25 11 

Leof^ of the naye, exclusive of the tower ardies 62 3 



Total length inside 114 6 

Width of chancel internally . . . . 20 1 
Nave. Ahottt the same. 

North transept . . 19 10 

Sonth transept . . 18 8 

Length of north transept (inside) . 20 4 

I^cn^th of south transept • . . . 22 0 

Total width at the intersection . . . 68 0 
Height of the stairrn^c turret of the central tower, in- 

chulini? the battlements . . . 66 0 
N.B. Sonictliina; must be allowed in all the measure- 
ments of height, in consequence of the accumulation 
of the ground about the base. 

Hdgfat of the chancel wall inside . 18 0 

Nave, ditto. ...... 17 0 

Thicknessof the wall in the fiuie of the north transept . 2 11 
The south wall of the dianoel is nearly of the same Miiclmws. 

Width of crj'pt ..... 15 2 

Length of ditto. . . . . . 29 2 

TOL. III. I 
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BOUND TOWBB lH THE ABBA OF TRB OASTIB. 

FT. 19. 

Circumference externally near the base . . 44 6 

Diameter internally at the height of the door . .59 
Height t>f the bottom of the dw^r from the ground . 6 9 
Height of tlie doorway from its floor to the crowu of 

the arch ...... 5 6 

Width of the doorway at the floor . . .23 

— spring of the arch .... 1 8 

1 was told tlial I he total height of this tower is 50 feet; 
but from the size and number of courses I think it can hardly 
be so much. The tower is perfectly detached from other 
buildings. Its top has a parapet of later date. There is no 
staircase in the inside. 

The present dilapidated state of these interesting and pic- 
tnres(juc ruins deniaiids attention. The western arch of the 
tower is evidently in a preearious condition. A judicious 
application of mortar or cement miu:ht preserve much of the 
rough masonry, which has probably been covered with a coat 
of plaster. A stoue, on which is a Runic inscri[)tioji, might 
also bo extracted from anion the rou^h stonework which 
blocks up one of the arches ol the nave ; it would perhaps be 
found to contain some i^ood ancient sculpture. 

I confess it was with no pleasure that I heard a report of 
the intended restoration of Peel ciistle and cathedral. With- 
out doubt, if it had remained in a perfect state, it would have 
more beauty and interest than at present ; yet I fear that cm ii 
a judicious restoration would tlestroy many characteristic 
features, which in n buiidmg that stands in a manner alone, 
are the more vuiuubie. I cannot judge what may be the im- 
portance of the spot in a military point of view, but its incon- 
venience of access renders it the least suitable position in 
which to build or restore n c!in>-ch for the use of the neii^h- 
bouring population. The mam iiuid with which the causeway 
connects it, is a mere pasture. Tlic ruins of the catheilral can 
be approached from Peel town only by crossing the mouth of 
the harbour, often a concern of soin*^ dittictdty, if not of danger, 
or else by a bridi^^e at a considerable distance from the town. 
There can be little doubt that this difficulty of access was the 
cause of the desertion and ruin of the chui ch. 

I conclude by heartily reconmiending the archaeologist to 
study these remains well, and examine them closely, Ix fort; 
they are swept away either by decay or restoration, j. l. petit. 
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ON SOME REMAINS OF THE WORK OF AVILLUM OF 
WYKHAAI, AT WINDSOE CASTLE. 

TnK name of William of Wykhaiu has always been held in 
the highest estimation in connection with the mediaeval archi- 
tecture of this country, and his Avorks are referred to and 
valued as forming an important era in the history of that 
art. This interest has been considerably iiicreased in conse- 
quence of the recent visit of the Archtuoiogical Institute to 
Winchester, and the investigations which took place on that 
occasion with reference to Wykham and his works, under two 
of its most distinguished members, (Professors Willis and 
Coekerell,) a ciieunistancc which will doubtless render nny 
addition to the list of his acknowledged works an aece})labic 
contribution to this interesting subject, lender this impres- 
sion I ])resnme to bring imder the notice of the Institute what 
I consider to be a genuine and beautiful fragment still existing, 
though in a very dilapidated state, within the precincts of the 
castle at Windsor. 

Befo-re however entering upon the description of this frag- 
ment, I will premise, that a*^ the great eliangc in the style of 
the pointed arcliitecturc from (lie Decorated to the Perpendicular 
took ])lace during the time this prelate presided over the royal 
works, there is every reason to believe that this change was 
owing in a grc^it measure to liis genius and instrumentality. 
I am induced to form tliis opinion from the fact of there being, 
I believe, no well authenticated example of the latter style 
previously to his period, whereas a progressive change was 
going on which appears to have connncnced with that period, 
and ended before his death in the complete cstabHshmcnt of 
the new style to the exclusion of its predecessor''. 1 am aware 
an opinion is entertained that the west windows of the nave of 
W uiehester Cathedral are the work of Bish()[) Edington, ^Vyk- 
ham's predecessor, and that documentary evidence is in fax our 
of this opinion. To me however it appears quite incredible 
that windows so uUra Perpendicular in .nil their forms and 
details, and wiiich are not supported by one single analogous 
well authenticated example, not only of the same period, but 
for a period long subsequent, can sately be referred to Eding- 

* Kdin-ton died 1366, when tlic I)t < o. disappeared, .iiul tlic PcvpOldicuUr stjie 
rated at^le bad fcaTcely pasted iu zenith. wm fully ettabliiJied. 
Wykbam died 1444, when It had altogether 
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ton. I am more disposed to suspect that the evidence referred 
to does not convey the fiiU truth, and that something yet 
remains to be discovered, which by transferrins them to a 
period more in accordance with their style, will reueve us from 
a most perplexing difficidty, in judging of dates by the ana- 
logies of style ; a principle which has long been established, 
and wliich in most cases wc huve reason to hope and believe 
has led to correct conclusions. Such a complete revolution 
however in the style of the pointed arcliitccture, as I have 
above referred to, could scarcely have been effected in so 
short a period, had it not been encouraged by the powerful 
example and iutluence of a distinguished practitiuucr in the 
art of ai'chitecture, and wc know of no contemporary whose 
influence was so great, or so likely to fully accomplibii such a 
change, as this prelate. 

Of Wykham's acknowledged works there remain at the 
present time the two noble foundations at Oxford and Win- 
chester, and the adaptation of the style which I concei\e he 
had introduced upon the existing Norman nave of \\ hh hcster 
Cathedral. It is furtlier on record that he was largely em- 
ployed on the works canicd on under his patron Edward HI. 
ut Windsor ; but owing to the great changes which have taken 
place in this royal fortress and palace, particularly within the 
present century, little remains of an architectural character 
which can be ascribed to this prelate. Some of the vaultings 
in the basement may probably have formed the substructions 
on which ins more fini.dicd works rested j but beyond these 
almost everything has disappeared. T cannot help thinking 
that the north transept of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, 
may be safely added to the list of his works, as it certainly 
belongs to the same period, has some details which correspond 
exactly v.ilh those of his college in that UniveiMtv, and is 
beyond ail question one of the most beautifully designed ele- 
vations, both in its general arrangemc nt and particular details, 
to be anywhere met with. This Iniw ever is mere conjecture, 
as we have no documentary evidence to establish the fact. 

As Wykhani's great works at Windsor are said to have 
added much to his reputation as an architect, the architectural 
autiquary naturally pries most anxiously into every part of this 
vast fabric, in the hopes of detectinu ^ume out of the way 
morsel indicative of the genius of its architect, but in vain; 
either such fragments do not exist at ail, or they are so com- 
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pletely buried in the more modem alterations as to be bejond 
the reach of redemption. The cloister of St. George's Chapel, 
represented in the.aoopfmpanying.drawiug, furnishes however, 
in my opinion, one exception. This cloister consists of a 
quadrangle, of four compartments on each side, looking into a 
court placed at the east end of the chapel, and on the north 
side of Wolsey's tomb-house. Each of these compartments is 
filled in with tracerjr, the general characters whereof belong 
to the Perpendicular style, but there are two or three touches 
which belong decidedly to the preceding or Decorated i)eriod, 
and which I conceive therefore to bring it justly within the 
denomination of transition work. The four solid angles of the 
quadrangle have oil each of the internal return fenoU a panel 
nlled in with a canopy of light and beautiful design; the style 
of these canopies belongs most unquestionably to the time of 
Edward III. ; they abounded in St. Stephen's Chapel, West- 
minster, and are rarely, I believe I might say never, to be met 
with subsequently to "WylEham's period. These canopies taken 
in connection with the transition character of the traceiy, and 
the further connection of Wykham with the buildings at 
Windsor, convince me that this cloister is the genuine work 
of the great architect. Beyond these particulars it has Uttle 
to recommend it to attention, the ceiling is plain, and the 
doors leading into it have no particular merit considered archi- 
tecturally, but the little that remains of Wykham's work gives 
great value to this solitary specimen at a place which is so in- 
timately connected with his fame. In stating, however, that 
there was little to attract attention beyond ^kham's screen, 
I ought to have made an exception in favour of some arches 
of an earlier date, partly buried in the more recent erection of 
the wall of Wolsey s tomb-house, which are very good in their 
details, and perhaps some of the earliest work remaining at 
Windsor. The same observation applies also to the door of 
entrance from the cloister into St. George's Chapel, with its 
beautiful and elaborately wrought covering of iron work. 

As before stated, this cloister, at least the portion of it which 
I have ventured to ascribe to Wykham, is in a state of great 
dihqpidation ; 1 fear I may add, that it is not altogether free 
from dan^r, as the foundations have in part very much given 
way. It IS therefore most desirable that some steps should be 
taken before long, to preserve it from further injury and ulti^ 
mate destruction. b. b. 
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The fofur vessels, of which we present our readers with an 
engraving in the present number of our Journal, were found 
in the year 1838, at a very great depth in the ground, in 
making an excavation for a cefiar near the extreme boundary 
of the walls of Trinity College, Oxford, formeily Durham Hall 
or College, adjoining to the premises of Balhol College, in- 
closed for the use of scholars aoout the year 1290, when there 
was a grant of the land for that purpose from the abbess of 
Godstow. There is therefore every reason to bdieve, from this 
and other drcumstanoes, particularly from a coin bemg found in 
one of the larger vessels, that they were placed there ddiberatelv 
about the time of the original foundation of the waUs, accord- 
ing to the common custom still observed on the commencement 
of any great undertaking of this kind. Such at that time must 
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have Ijoen considered the inclosurc within lofty walls of several 
acres of arable land, for such it is described to be in the 
charter, with a view to the extension of academical education 
then contemplated, after the noble example recently set by 
Walter de Mcrton. A ciiapLl and libian , eastward iVoiu this 
spot, soon followed from the munificcmc of two successive 
bishops of Durham, luLhard de Buiy, and Thomas dc llatiit ld; 
and, before the expiration of the fourteenth century, the erection 
of foiur additional establishments for general study, within the 
walls of the city of Oxford, Liieeted an entire revolution in the 
cluiracter of the University, elevating it from aulariau ])overty 
into colkgiate magnificence. These circumstances arc hero 
briefly noticed, that we may bear in mind the ra])id progress 
that may be supposed to have been inndL' m every thing, since 
the time when these rude vessels nuiy be presumed to have 
been manufactnred, and even Irom the time when they seem 
to have been deposited in the earth as relics of a former period. 
They are of different heights and dimensions. The largest 
diflers only in a slight degree from the sesquipedal measure of 
the ancient ampiiUa, for the knowledge of which we arc 
indebted to a playfnl line of Horace ; being in height about 
17 inches and a cpiurter. It differs from the original ampulla 
or diota, in having only one handle instead of two. 

iSpeciiiiciis of medieval pottery are supposed to be of very 
rare occurence. The smallest fragments of Samian ware, and 
the minutest relics of imcient art, connected with our classical 
predilections, are carefully preserved ; but the rudeness of the 
execution, or the coarseness of the material, has generally 
consigned to oblivion even the sacred vessels of our barbarous 
ancestors. Yet uur Saxon forefathers had their imperfect 
imitations of Roman ware — such as their ampulla, lecythus, 
lagena, or flagon, legitha, and crocca, or crohha ; — which Dr. 
Bosworth does not hesitate to interpret as " chrismatories." 
He considers tlicm, lujwevcr, as many learned antiquaries do, 
to have been mall vessels ; though it is reasonable to suppose 
that they might have been of ditl'erent dimensions, large or 
sniall, according to their intended use and application. There 
can be no mistake in this matter ; as the smaller vessel, in the 
incorporation of our language with the Norman French, was 
properly distinguished by the diminutive word cruette, or 
cruet'. 

a So amukt, trum ainpulcttc ; aniula, and amulula, Latiuo Baib., &c. 
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Much may be said on the subject of chrism and chris- 
matorics, large and small ; but we forbear to enter into the 
subject at any great length at present. In the mean time, 
whether such rude vessels as these Trinity jars and cruets were 
ever usetl for any sacred purj)Ose, or not, as receptacles for 
chrism, cVc., must be left as matter of opinion. No argvnuent 
can be derived from their large size ; when we consider that 
the chrism was sokin inly hallowed, or consecrated, only once a 
year in early times, namely, jnst before Easter, and by the 
archl)isho})s bf the provinces ; that many thousands were 
sometimes confirmed in a day, when the use of chrism was 
always a principal part of the ceremony, as also in baptism, 
extreme unction, &c. ; from all w hu h \s e may conclude, that 
many vessels, and in all prubaljility of many different sizes and 
dimensions, must have been retpiiired for the oi Jinary services 
and ministrations of the Chui-ch ; and some of them may have 
been of homely materials and rude workmanship. 

William of Malmesbury', in his Life of St. Wulfstan, the 
Saxon bishop of Worcester in the eleventh century, having 
occasion to mention that, even in the latest pernKl of his life 
the bishop frequently confirmed two or three thousand per- 
sons or more in a day, records it as a subject of astoinsh- 
inent to all, that whilst so many as eight officiating clerks 
sunk under their task by turns in canying round the chris- 
matory during the ceremony, the prelate hunseii persevered 
to the eud without the least fatigue. His journey to York 
before Easter is described by the same historian as a solenm 
embassy by command of King William I., and the archbishop 
Thomas, for the purpose of consecrating the chrism. The 
vessels, therefore, in which this whole year's consiuuption of 
chrism was ])rcsen^ed, and from which it was poiured into 
smaller vessels for immediate use, must have been very differ- 
ent from those diminutive phials, in which a very small ])ortion 
of the consecrated oil was inclosed, to be used as an amulet, 
or chai m, like the mmie ampoule, to cure or guard against 
diseases. J. i. 

^ Wharton'i Anglia Sacrs, voL iL p. 2«»S. 
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The following inventory of the effects of Bej^ald Labbe, an individual 
who belonged, probably^ to the agricdtund claas of life, and died in 1283, 
is oommunieated by W. S. Walford, Esq., who po«8efliea<the original. It 
appears to have been prepared by the executors, in the usual course, after 

probate of the deceased*s will, for the satisfaction of the ecclesiastical court; 
and affords a curious view of the circumstances of a husbandman or 
small farmer at the close of the thirteenth century. 

Reginald Labbe died worth chattels of the value of thirty-three shil- 
lings and cii^ht-pcnce, leavinp^ no ready money. His goods comprised 
a cow and calf, two sheep and three lambs, three hens, a bushel and a 
half c)i wheal, a seam of barley, a seam and a half of fodder, a scam 
of ' dragge,' or mixed grain, and one halipenuy worth of salt. Uis ward- 
robe conusted of a tabard, tunic and hood, and his * household stuffe' seems 
to have been limited to a bolster, a rug, two sheets, a brass dish, and a 
pod, or triv^ the ordinary cooking apparatus of those times. Possessing 
no ready money* his bequests were made in kind. A sheep worth ten-pence 
is left to the high altar of the churcli of Keweton, and another of the same 
Tsloe to the altar and fabric-fund of the church of ' Eakewode/ possibly Osk^ 
wood. Uis widow Yda received a moiety of the testatw's COW, which was 
valued at five shillini^^s, and Thomas Fitz-Noreys was a coparcener in its calf 
to the extent of a fourth. It is worthy of note, that the expenditure of the ex- 
ecutors upon the funeral, the ' month's-mind/ and in proving the will of 
Reginald Labbe, consumed something more than n third of ail he left behind 
him, being in the relation of 11*. 9d. to 33s. bd. Some of the items are 
curious. One penny was paid for digging his grave, two-pence for tolling 
the bell, sixpence for making his will, and e^ht-pence for proving it * with 
the counsel of clerks,* in other words, under legal advice. We may safely 
multiply these sums by fifteen, perhaps by twenty, to arrive at the value of 
money in the tlurteenth as compared with the nineteenth century, and by this 
process we shall find that the hhwyer or derk who prepared the wUl re- 
ceived a fee not greatly cUsproportioned to the modem charge tot such pro- 
fessional assistance. The mourners bidden to the funeral, some of whom pro- 
bably bore Reginald's body to its resting place, were refiedied with bread 
and cheese and beer, to the amount of six siiillings : the same homely fare 
at the ' month's-mind' cost the estate two shillings and eight-pence. The 
scribe who prepared this account fur the executors was remunerated with 
three-pence, a large sum having regard to the brevity of the document. 

T, H. X. 

YOL. III. K 
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Invnntarium bonorutn Rcgiiialdi Labbe defuncti anno domini M.** CC. 
nonagesimo tercio die quo obiit. 

Imprimis j. vacca pnscii T.f. Item j. vitulos pxi^cai ttj.«. Item ij. ores 
et iij. agni preeii zlj.^. prectum capitis Item iy. gaUine pivdi 
Item, j. btuellom. dL frumenti predU xw^. j. eumma ordei preeii ▼««. IS^M. 
Item, j. summa di. pabuU preeii vj.«. Item, j. euimna drag, preeii iiij.5. 
Item, j. taberd et j. tunica preeii x'lyd. Item, j. coUobium preeii xxj.d. 
Item, j. bolster, preeii xij.<^. Item, j. tapetum et ij. linteamina preeii x,d. 
Item, j. patella enea preeii iij.c^. j. tripod, preeii. oh Ttcm, sni preeii ob. 

Sumina xxxiij..<t. viij.rf. 

Walt, i ns NoreA's ct Yda relicta dicti defuncti, executc^res testamenti 
ejusdem deluiicli compulant in expensis . . , . . die sepulture ipsius. In 

bella pulsanda, ijM. In cera, x.d. In j }.d. oh. In sepulcro 

ejue fodiendo, In pane, iiij.«. \}.d. In cervisia, xvj.J. In caseo, 
la teetamento ftdendo, Tj.<f * 

Somma vlj.t. TiiJ.dL ol». Ecclesie 

Eat ponio dicli defuncti, x^a. xJL cb. qa. 

Expense 1 lidcm computant in expensis die raensis dicti defuncti. In 
[redd.] J pane, xvyd. In servisia, viij.<?. In caseo, viij.r/. In ex- 
pensis de probacione testamenti, cum consilio cicricoi um viij.t/. In obla- 
cionibtts ad fj. nissas, \j,d. 

Summa iij.«. x.if. 

Legata soluta] lidem eompntant sdutom eecundum legata, videlicet ad 
Summum altare Ecclcsie de Newe[ton]* j. oris predi x.d. Item, solutum 
alttri et fabriee Eeclesie de Eakewodei^ j. ovem preeii x.d. Item, vicario de 
Neweton, yyd. Item, clerioo auo, \yd. Item domino Simoni capellano, 

\).d. Item, polutum Yd^' uxori mce*^ totam partem ipshis tmiuc; vncce 
prcn'i fv.A.] pro mcdietate. Item, solutum Thome tilio Noreys quarta pars 
j, vituii preeii . Item, solutum Yde relicte dicti defuncti pro 

rcsiduo, iij.«. ob. Summa vj.«. j.t/. 

Summa, ix.s. iyd. ob. 
In Btipendio clerici pro compoto Isto fiunendo, iij.rf. 

* Perhaps Newton- Valence, near Alton, ** Oakwood, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Hantt. ■ Sieinorig. 
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PBllIETAL PeBIOD. 

Mr. OeoKge Gnuit Francis sent for exhibition seTeral weapons of the 
early British period, ibnnd in South Wales, and pieserved in the Museum 
of the Boyal Inttitution at Swansea. Amongst these was a fine broose 



1^ 




sword, discovered in Glamorganshire, of the kind termed by SirS. Meyrick, 
cleddyv, the hilt of which, as he observes, was commonly formed of horn, 
hence the adage, he who has 
the horn has the blade." It 
measures in length 23{ in., the 
widest pwtion of the l^e mea- 
sures 1{ In., and the weight is 
23 OS. A simOar weapon, of 
precisely the same leng^th, found 
at Fulboum, Cambridgeshire, is 
to be seen in the armoury at 
Goodrich Court ». 

Mr. Francis sent a stone axe 
from the same collection, the 
form of which is rather unusual ; 
it was found at Llanmadock, in 
Oower; its length is 6 in., and 
weight 23 08. 

Other interesting specimens of 
Celtic weapons have been re- 
cently cxliihitcd at the meetings of the Institute by Mr. Whincopp, of 
Woodbridge, from his extensive collection of remains discovered in the 

■ Skelton's Goodrich Court Armoury, iL pi. xlir. ; Leitfaden zur nordiscliGn Al- 
pL zhiL See other cumples in 0«iigVs tertbumilninde, p. 46, whm the finm of 
Camden, KL pL M; Fonnanf • Soetiuid, the hilt ie shown. 
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eastern counties. Sir Philip Egerton also sent several examples found 
on his property in Cheshire. 

To the series of tores described in Mr. Birch's paper, may he added 
one found at Wraxall, which must be considered as presenting a new- 
type. From the cast of it exhibited by the liev. H. T. Ellacombe, it 
appears to be wrought with a waved pattern, and to have been originally 
ornamented with jewels, or vitreous pastes. 

The Rev. John Baldwin transmitted through Mr. Beck, Local Secretary 
for Lancashire, two small earthen vases of unusual fashion, discovered 




under a cairn near Roose, a hamlet at the southern point of the peninsula 
of Fumess. No description of the cairn itself has been prcKorved, but it 
was evidently a place of sepulture, as the remains of a body which had 
been burnt on the spot, and small pieces of charcoal, were found in it. One of 
these vases appeared to present some features of general resemblance to the 
vessels discovered by Sir Richard Hoare in the barrows in Wiltshire, and 
considered by him to have been used as thuribnh. The other was of ruder 
fabric and 8ha{>e, the only ornament on it being a scratched zig-zag or 
chevron pattern round the upper edge of the vessel. These vases had been 
placed at the head of the body, which was towards the west, and containiul 
nothing but earth. After cremation, earth to the height of a foot or more 
had been heaped over the remains, which again was covered with stones to 
the quantity of between two and three hundred cart loads. 

BOMAN PERIOD. 

Mr. Tucker, Local Secretary for Devonshire, exhibited six tcssons of 
brick, which were found in digging the foundations of the union workhouse at 
Colchester in 1837. Mr. Birch observed that these subjects were evidently 
modern fabrications, and that he had no doubt an ingenious system of de- 
ception and forgery was practised in respect of them. It was quite certain 
they were neither Roman nor medieval ; indeed, an inscription or cartouche 
on one of them was copied from Champollion's Letters from Egj pt, pub- 
lished in 1833, before whose time it was unknown. A sword and dagger, 
with iron blades, and hilts of horn, with Latin inscriptions on them, said 
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to hftve bem found at the same place, were aLso exhibited by Mr. Tucker. 
BCr. Bircb oonsidored theae to l>e the work of the same forger. 

EaEteariv* ezcaTttiont aie now in progress on the site of the Bomtn 
town of Segontinnif at Caemanron, under the direction of the Ber. B. B. 
Fuiy Mea;^. Foiindationa of buOdinga, coin% and other Boman xe- 
fflMins, hsft been disco?ereda of which we hope to give a more de- 
tailed account, after thqr bave been submitted to the iwywtion of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Samuel Tymras, of Bury St. Edmunds, communicated for examina- 
tion a fragment of a glass vessel, supposed to be of Roman date, discovered 
at Lavenham in Suffolk. The annexed representation shews its dimen- 
sions; in the central part was enclosed a small quantity of liquid, 
half filling the cavity ; it was slightly tinged with a pinkish colour, and 
.seemed to deposit a whitish sediment. The glass was of a pure white 
cryatalline textiive. Stow relates that amongst 
numerous Boman remains found when the 
field aneientljr called Loleswortb, now Spittle- 
field, was brbken up about the year 1576 to 
make bricks, " there were found divers Tiala, 
and other fashioned glasaes, some most curi- 
onsly wrought, and some of chiystall, all 
which had water in them, nothing di^ringin 
clcarncsse. taste, or savour from common spring 
water, whatever it was at the fir.st. Some of 
these glasses had oyle in them very thick, and 
earthly in savour^" In the Museum of Anti- 
quities at Rouen a small glass vial, accounted 
to lie Boman, is preserved, hermetically sealed 
and half fuU of liquid. 

Among the specunens of Boman pottery recently submitted to the Com- 
ndttee may be noticed a fingment found at the camp at WlnUetsburyjUear 
Basingstoke, Hants, stamped 
with the name albin-vr, ex- 
hibited by the Rev. E. Hill, 
student of Christ Church, 
O.xford ; and two vases of 
late Roman manufarturo, 
found in tlie parish of Tub- 
ney, Berks, near a barrow 
in the vicinity of the old 
dnacfa. They were trans- _ 
mitted by the Ber. Dr. vmh feosd m rabaay 

White, of Magd aten e CoU^, Oxford. We may also here mention a 
Benan brick ibond hi d^ghig the ibandatioBa of the Poet OfBoe, St. 

» 8aiv»yslLood^b.lLe.ff» 177>sd. IMS. 
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MartinVle-Oraiid, impieMed with the letters p.p.br. iok. The initulB 
r.p.BB. probably indicate the name of the mgnufacturei , the letters lon. 
the place of manufacture, Loiidiniuin, as tlic ION. on the third brass coine 
of Constantino the Great has been tho\iji:ht by numismatists to mark Lon- 
don as tlic place of mintage. Tliis brick was exhibited hy Mr. J. W. 
Burs^on. nnd others similarly stamped have, wc believe, been found in the 
soil of London. 

SAXOy PBBIOD. 

Mr. J. O. Waitwood exhibited drawings of two remarkable crosses. 
One represented, in liill dimensions, the west side of the Great Cross now 

standing by the road side in the village of Carew, Pembrokeshire; it lam 
lately been placed on a solid stone foundation, and as the adjoining road 
has been lowered, and is rather narrow, the cross appears quite gigantic. 
Mr. Westwood stated that the east side of tlii.s monument had been inac- 
curately figured by Fenton and Donovan, but that he could not learn that 
the west side hud ever been represented. The letters of the inf<cription 
are incibcd, but the patterns are in relief. The space on the right of the 
Snsctiptkm has never been inscribed. The ornament on the summit of the 
cross is defaced on the west side, but appears, from a slight portion re- 
maining, to have been of an interlaced ribbon pattern: on the east nde^ it 
is inscribed with a cross, each limb being formed of three incised lines. 

The other drawing represented, also of the full sise, the east side of the 
Great Cross at Nevem, which, with the kind assistance of the Rev. I. Jones, 
Mr. Westwood had been enabled to rub and delineate on all its sides, which 
are equally ornamented. The east, south, and north sides have not bron 
figured: the inscription, however, is given in Gibson's and Goughs 
Camden, but unexplained. The west side also presents an inscription 
witliiii a narrow central fascia. The crrori> iu some of the patterns, as 
represented iu the annexed cut, arc rather curious, and riiew the manner 
in which the workman executed his design. Mr. Westwood observed 
that these crosses exhibited only two of the prindpal types, characteriatic 
of ancient British and Irish work : the spin] pattern and the interlaced 
dragon design being never found in Wales, where, also, all the crosses, 
unlike those of loua, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, are almost invariably 
destitute of figures. It is extremely difficult to asf?ign a precise date to 
these two crosses, cither with reference to the very unintelligible inscriptions 
upon them, or the style of their ornamental work, because it is well known, 
that in places but litUc iatluenced by external circumstances, the same con- 
ventional furius ba%'e subsisted for many centuries: as, for instance, in 
Irdand, where the hand-wnfing of the fourteenth or fiikeenth century is 
very sunilar to that of the eighth or ninth, or, to approach more closdy 
to the point in question, in tlie isles on the west of Scotland, whsre the 
crosses retained till a very late poiod theur primitive s^le of art. How* 
ever, as there is so near a resemblance between t}. work of these two 
crosses, and that on some of the stones in South Wales, which can be well 
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determined to be of the fifth or sixth oenfcuiy* end as there is a remarkable 
difference in several important respects between these and the Penally 
crosses, which clearly exJiibit a Norman influence in their desitrn and 
workmanship, there may he some reason for helievinfj^ that the Nevem 
and Carew crosses are not more recent than the ninth or tenth century. 

The purpose with which these early sculptured crosses were erected, 
has not been clearly ascertained ; in some instances they may have been 
scpulchxal memorieh, but this doee not appear to hnre beta inwarUify Hioir 
intentbm. The carious inecribed meaiorisl Ibiaid at Laaeaster in 1807, 
bears a striking resemblance to the crosses notfeed in Soulli Walea. A 
representation of this monument, somewhat deficknt in acenacy, has been 
g^ven in the Archseologia, and it will suffice to refer our readers to the 
learned dissertation by Mr. Kcmble which accompanies it> For the sake of 
comparison with the scolptured crosses of Wales, the anneied represen- 




tations are presented to the readers of the Journal : they ai*e taken 
from accurate sketches, and a cast from the Runic inscription, which have 
been communicated to the Institute by Bfr. Miohael Jones. TUs eross was 
found in 1807, in digging a grave in the chun^yard of St Maxy's, 
Laacsster : the portion thus rescued from oUxvion meaanrea 3leet in height, 
and the breadth of the cross when the arms were perfect, appears to have 
been 1 foot 9 inches. The inscription is in Runes, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
dialect; it was explained by Mr. KemUe as signifying, **Fray far Cynibald 
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and Codibert, or for Cynibald son 
of Oothbeit*' Mr. Jones ital6dithat 
ho htd sent a cast from this xe- 

markable inseription to ProfcBsor 
Finn Magmtssen of CopenhagtOjivho 

had proposed the following reading 
and intcqiretation of the Kunes. 

"GIBIDON fa RO CYMBAL!) n r (or 

rrxu) BUKMX ; Orenius iiam i>, 1 
quieteni Cynibaldum celebn iu ( as. 
tellanum/' He supposed titat ilm 
pewon commem ora ted had been the 
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Saxon Btughman, or Governor of the town of Lancaster. The Fto&ssor 
also expressed his opuuon that this memorial had been sculptured in the 

^hth or ninth century. 

Several Northumbrian stycas of Ethelred and Eanred Were communi- 
cated by Mr. John Richard Walbran ; they were dipcorered near the 
Elshaw, or Ailcey Hill, a large tumulus not far from the catlicdi al of Ripon, 
where a considerable number were found in 1695, according to Thoresby^. 



DucatUB Leodicnsis, .5G. It is bdieved 
that the «tycas found in 1695 were pM- 
aerred in Thoresby's Museum, respecting 
which sad its ditpenion Mr. Walbran has 
csminimieated tbeaeintemtingparticular!*. 
"It is impossible to diseoTer the majority uf 
tlic articles that composed Thoresby's Mu- 
' tevaxu His «i& retained poeseasiou of it until 
herdeadi,whfeh oeeiurrediUleeiiyHurs after 
that of Thoresby ; but as the articles had 
been chiefly stowed away in a garret per- 
▼iona to the weather, many of tben were 
spoiled and hrokcn, others lost, and some 
stolen, for she vsls careless of their preser- 
vation. After her death in 1742, the col- 
lections in natural history were found 
either damaged or destroyed. Dr. Burton, 
the author of the 'Monasticon Eboracease,* 
had such of the grolo^icsl specimeni as 
were not spoiled, together with the shells. 
The insects were worth nothing. The bo- 
tsaieal ipccimens were all Uirown out 
The warlike curiosities were also thrown 
out The mathematical in.strument8 were 
aold for 78. 6d. Such of the curious ' house- 
hold tfufr,' as fcnatned vmponed by damp 
and nist, was sold for 6s. to a brazier ; for 
Mrs. Thoresby bad suffered numy of these 
artielea to be purloined. The lew atattiea 
and carvinpK were brt)ken and mutilated. 
Of the seals, Dr. Burton acquired one ; 
others were given to Dr. Rawlinson. 
The amulets could not be found. Some 
of the engravings were lost, others stolen, 
VOL. III. 



and many spoiled ; Wilson got some, 
and Mr. Thoresby, jun., others. The 
valuable collection of coins, together with 
the manuscripts, various editions uf the 
Bible, and the autographs, were sent to 
Mr. Thoresby's eldest son, Ralph, who 
was the incumbent of Stoke Newington. 
He died in 17C3, and his effects were sold 
eoon after. The eoine produced shore 

jC I '0. I have not heard who were the 

Surcba8ers,butin 1778 Mr. John White, of 
Fewgate Street, Loodon, had many ofthent 
The printed books were bought by T. Payne 
of the Mews-gate, and retailed by a marked 
catalogue. Mr. White purchased a curious 
MS. collection of Etip'ish songs ; Horace 
Walpole, a MS. collection of Corpus 
Chri^^i plays, the same, I believe, that 
was sold at the Strawberry-hill sale 
for £220. 10s., (it was lot 92, 6th day,) 
where there were sold several other MSS. 
from Thoresby's collection. Walpole also 
purchased at the younger Thoresby's sale 
the valuable case of the watch presented 
by the Parliament to Fairiax, after the 
batde of Nasehy, the unique enamel work 
of which was executed by Bredicr alone. 
This, it may be remembered, Mr. Bevan 
purehaaed st the Strawberry-hill sale ( 17th 
day, 1841) for 20 guineas. Many of the 
autographs and some MSS. came into the 
hands of the late Mr. Upcott : among 
other?, Thoresby's .\lhum, and the Diary 
and Letters published by Mr. Hunter; a 
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PERIOD OF GOTHIC ABT. 

The bronze matrix of the singular seal of which a representation is 
annexed, was discovered about the year 1812, in a ruined tower of the 
castle of Gi^i, in Tou- 
raine. A cast in plaster 
was presented to Mr. 
Way by Monsieur Louis 
Dubois, one of the Con- 
8er>'ateur8 of the collec- 
tion in the Louvre, who 
stated that a little gold 
figure of St. George, 
possibly a knightly deco- 
ration, and a small triptic 
of gilt brass, were found 
with the seal. According 
to local tradition, the cas- 
tle of Gi«''Z had been at 
one period the abode of 
the duke of Bedford, but 
the seal, which appears 
to be a kind of rude imi- 
tation of the mayoralty 
seal of the city of Lon- 
don, is certainly a work 
of a later time. This 
matrix can scarcely be 
considered as a forgery, 
fabricated for any illegal 
purpose; the assimilation 
is merely to be traced 
in the general arrange- 
ment of the design, the 
details being changed in 
many respects, which may 
be seen by comparison 
with the original mayor- 
alty seal, made towards 
the close of the fourteenth 
century. The matrix is 

now almost wholly defaced, the most deeply sunk portions of the design 
being alone preserved ; the annexed representation ik taken from an 
impression in its perfect state. Stowe relates that tlie old seal was broken 




few other MSS. were purchaBcd of the 
younger Thoresby's executors by Mr. Wil- 
son, the recorder of Leeds, and are now 



in the possession of Mr. Wilson of Mel- 
ton." 
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in 4 Biohnd n., 1380, hf Biohvd Odifaain, olimbeilain of the city during 
the nmjoialty of Sir WiUiim Walworth, and ita pbee supplied by a new 

matrix, oil wliich were represented St. Peter and St Paul, with the Virgin 
and Child above, and a aUeld of arms of the city beneath, supported by two 
Hons, and on either Bide a sergeant of arms, in a tabernacle surmounted by 
an angel'*. In tlie spurious seal it will be observed that besides the altera- 
tion of all the architectural details, in which no Gothic character is retained, 
the figure of St. Peter is changed into that of a king, and under the 
sergeants are introduced two escutcheons, that on the dexter side being 
charged with two lione, probably intended for the ancient bearing of 
KonnaDfly, the other with the three liooa of Sngiand, oodttfaig altogether 
the quartering of France. The legend Is piedsely Che same on both 




The annexed cut rqiresents an impression from Uio brasa matrix of a 
pSESonal seal of the fourteenth centuiy, discovered 
in afield at Newnham Murren, near Wallingford. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. J. G. Payne, of 
Wallingford, who forwarded it for the inspection 
of the Committee. From the IcLTf'nd — *s' loii'is . 
DE . DVFFouDE. — and the armorial bt-arings on the 
shield, it seems probable that it may have been the 
aeal ot John de UfiTord, who was summoned to 
FSrliament in 34 Edward m., A.D. 1360. He 
was the son and heir of Ralph de Ufford, brother of Bobsit, fiist sari of 
SoflbUL In 37 Edward IILhs had a grant in fee of the manor of Qrsat 
Bdstead, eo. Suffolk, parcel of the possesnons (rf the alien abbey of 
Aumale*. In 33 £dward III. he was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of Array for the countf of Norfolk ^ He died in 1361, holding at the 
period of his decease the manor of Great Belsteatl, and lands at Burgh, 
Glemham, and Chipenhalc, co. Suffolk, and at West Lex ham and Postwick, 
CO. Norfolk 8. Mr. Davy, of Ufford, who has obligingly supplied several 
instances of the name having been written * de Dufford,' selected from the 
Leiger Book of BIythburgh Priory, observes that the Ufibrds derived their 
aims, ss^ a crosa engrailed or., in tfao first quartsr a nmUst sr., from Hw 
fiunily of Peyton, settled at Uflbrd, Olorsr in his ordinary aasigning this 
coat to Fsyton. On the other hand it is stated In Bloomfield's history of 
Norfolk, that the Uffwds bore this derice by peimiaaion of the family of 
Hovel. The presence of the lions on this seid ean only be explained by 
assuming them to have been introduced as ornamental details; it does 
not appear that the Uffords ever used a lion as a crest or cognizance. 
Mr. Payne also forwarded for inspection another brass matrix, found at 
Clapcot, near Wallingford : the device appeared to be a badger under a bush 
or tree ; the legend reads lou'is . de . oild£Fosd., date about the end 

Survey of Loiuloit, CanUlewicke St. Ward, p. 237, ed. 16J3. 
• FM. 27 ScL IIL p. S. m. 8. ' Fad fiL 4M. ' Eic. M Ed. IIL an. 87^ 
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of tin fourteenth oentuiy. Aaeil with 4 eiinihr device i« Sa flie poeeotiion 
of B. Weddell, Eeq., of Berwick. 
Mr. Orlando Jewitt exhibited a drawing and impresrion of a bnuM leal 

of the fourteenth century, found near AbingdoOt Berks. The device is 
the figure of St. Margaret, trampling on a dragon, her uaual emblem, 
with the lecrentl * savncta maroareta. This seal is of pyramidal form, 
liexng^onnl, and terminates in a trefuil, precisely reaembling iu shape the 
seal of John tie Uflbrd before described. 

The curious seal, here represented, communicated to the Institute by the 
Marqueas of Northampton, waa found about five years since in a field near 
to the collegiate church of Stoke by Clare, 
Suflblk. It ia now in the poeaeaaion of Mr. 
Barton, of Woodbridge, and appeara to have 
been used as a secreium, or privy eeaL The 
device is an antique intaglio, a cornelian set in 
silver, with the legend iesvs : est : AMon : j 
MEVS, the setting being apparently work of the 
fourteenth century. The device represents a 
genius holding in his hand a head, probably a 
maak, and abont to deliver it into the handa 
of a little fium, who ia seen skipping befoie him. 
It haa been conjectured that thia antique had 
been choaen as a device by one <^ the deans or members of the 
church of Stoke, which was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, from a 
supposed assimilation to the Scriptural history of the delivery of the 
head of St, John by the executioner to the daughter of Herodias. The 
legend is of frequent occurrence on medieval seals and ornaments, and 
possibly was regarded as a charm. Amongst the heciuests of William of 
Wykeham, occurs a moniU, or pendent ornament, probably attached to a 
pair of beada, on which were graven the aame wwda. On tbo reverae of llui 
seal there ia a little ring, and an ornament ohaaed in the form of a leaf. Two 
privy aeab of rimibur fashion found near Luddeadown, in Kent, have been 
communicated by the Rev. E. Shepherd, both being composed of antique 
gems, mounted in silver of medieval workmanship. One bears the device 
of a lion, with his paw refting on a bull's head, and the legend stm LEO 
Qovis EG NoN NISI VERA vEo, the other exhibits an eagle displayed, with 
the motto cox.siuvm est qvodcvqe cano. Probably the bird was con- 
sidered to be the ominous raven. Another similar medieval appropriation 
of an antique gem, an engraved onyx, was communicated by Mr. Hans- 
brow, of Lancaater : it waa found at ** Oalla Hill," in Catlble. In evtiy in- 
atance there waa a little loop or ring on the reverae of the aeal, neaor Hhe 
upper eitremity of the ovaL 

Several curious specimens of the ring-shaped brooch, discovered in 
various parts of England, may be regarded with interest by the readers of 
the Journal. This kind of Jibttla was worn from times of remote antiquity, 
it was perhaps less commonly used by the Komans than the bow-shaped 
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jAtda^ and omanw&ti of the fike natme, contriTed wilii a& elastic oeui, or 
ton^, which fell into a groove, or was kept in its place \tf a hook or fiist- 
eoii^. The iing.lirDoch served as a festeidnp in a diflbtent tnanner; the 

acNff was simply hinged, not elastic ; it traversed the tissue which had heen 
drawn through the ring, and when the portions of the garment thus con- 
nected were dra\vn back, the ants was brought back upon the ring, and 
kept most securely in place. Brooches of this fashion occur amongst 
Etrusc an and Roman remains*' ; tliey have been found in Saxon places of 
burial in this country, and were commonly used during the Anglo-Norman 
period and later times. In Oloucestershire, and, probably, other parts 
of England, ornaments of this form were commonly worn as late as the 
last century. The medieval rii^-brooches are interesting c&iefly on account 
of the legeMds or ornaments engraved upon them, wldch occasionally i^pear 
to hare been talisraanic, but usually express the love of which such little 
gifts were frequently the token. Of the former kind is the beautiful brooch, 
set Avith gems, and curiously formed with two tongues, or formerly in 
the possession of Col. Campbell, of Glen Lion, and inscribed with the 
names of the kings of the East, Caspar . melchior . bai.tazar, considered, 
as Keysler states, to be a charm against epilepsy'. In this class also the 
hrooch in Ifr. Jewitl's possession, and discovered near Oxford, may be 
included, whtdi bears the name jestb irAZAsnrrs, so frequently used in 
the preservative charms worn during the middle ^ges. 

The cmnooB specimen here represented was found in the ndghbourhood 
of Rochester, and communicated to the Institute by 
the Rev. Edward Shepherd, Rector of Luddesdown. 
On one side are inscribed tlie words »^ to svi : 
ici : EN Liv : DAMi; Je suis id en /i<'u d ami : on 
the other a series of letters, which, at firHt sight, 
are wholly inexplicable, and appear to have some 
cahaKstie import; when taken, liowever, in alter- 
nale <»der, the nanss of the donor and his mistress 
sn Iboid to be inooiporated hi this singidar k>ve- 
tohen. ifiBOBBXBT 

xaboezbib: AT 

The final letters may designate the surname, or 
possibly signify d vmis. This ornament is of pure 
gold, and appears to he of the fourteenth centiny. '■^^^^f*^^!^ 

Another gold brooch, of the same period, found '! >g| 

in St. John Zachary burial ground, and now in | 
the possession of Mr. W. Hunt, has the foUowing ^^L^^' 
legend on one side^ obub ki tvs *atbk brox^m, I'^'^wiMriy^ 
and on the other, rvs sai.t bb -vmbbkb la os. 

* There are Mveral brooze JUmta in the pi. xxx. j and the fibula of bronze found 
British ICnMum, ajmwendy of Roman at (^mBOoattr, Avchml., tret x. pi. xil 
daia 8m oIm MoatL Aat BspL, vol. iO. * Feimant** Seotluui, voL L |k 108. 
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the tiarae of 



A ring.brooeli of bronie, tn poaesslon of Mr. Edhrwds, of Win* 
Chester, if inioribed witb iSbe words Tomx 
mac OOKT, poverty loses, or nirs, reepeeti^. 

In the curious collec- 
tion of antiquities be- 
longiTitr to Mr. Whin- 
co])]), of Woodbridge, 
tlicre is a silver ring- 
brooch, contrived in- 
geniously 80 as to 
remedy the inoonveni* 
enoe which sttanded the use of these fkstenbge, hi dni 
the gennent through e ring of nmJl size. The rii^ ww fbcmed with 
an openii^ on (me side, and the acus, which was not hinged, but moved 
freely to any part of the ring, having been with ease passed through 
the tissue, was brought through the openincr between the volutes. It 
was then brought round until, the point resting against the ring, it 
was firmly secured, and the volutes prevented its slipping accidentally 
through the opening. The ring-brooch was an ornament worn by both 
sexes: it appears on the aepnlchnl effigy of Richard, Cceur de Lion, at 
BoaeD,'M wen as on that of Beiengarin his queen, at' Le Mam: it 
served io gather up the fubiess of the surcote on the bresst of the knight, 
as shewn by one of the efllgies in the Temple olrarch, but nsnaHy was used 
to doee the little opening en tiie neck, in the robes of either sex, termed 
the ventt or /ente, which served to make the collar fit becominglj, as 
Hhewn by many effigies of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

A singular silver ring, of which a representation is here given, so as to 
shew the whole of the ornament developed, was brought for exhibition by 
Mr. Talbot. The interlaced plaited work seems to resemble some orna- 




ments of an age as early as the Saxon period : but the ring is probably of 
a later date, and it is chiedy wortliy of notice on acoouat of the tiiagular 
impress of tin two ibet, of which no fnrphmation \um bean cAved. It ia 
pcobaUj to be regarded as ens of the emblesfts of the Fsssssn, or as a 
BnoMnai of the pilgrimage to the Mount of Ofivea, where the prist of llie 
Ibetof the Savioor, wfaioh mbaonkMs^ marked the sosnoof HisAsoeMioiit 
was visited pilpime with the greatest veneratkm. 

^ On a hxtm ih» of the ubm period, Mribed, in omilar leUcn, the wonU P0> 
diseorend at Newatt Pikwy, Suny, and Te&T PeBT. 
wminMiniciated hf Dr> BtODiet, are in* 
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,t. Amongst numerous specimens of the work of tho ^4iifpg^, 
communicated to the Institute, the small armorial 
scutcheons, Romc of which are here represented, 
Kpw»x not undeserving of notice. Two discovered 
/T-v ^ ^ among the remains of Newark 
Priory, Surrey, were brought by 
Dr« Bramet ; one ekarged frith 
the cnse floiy between five mtrt. 
lete, the bearing attributed to Ed- 
I ward the Confessor, and assumed 
by Bichard II. in conjunction with 
the arms of England; the other 
argent, three fusiU in fess gules, 
the bearing of Montacute. Mr. John G. Nicliols exhibited several of 
these scutcheons, fonntTly in the collection of the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
on one of which was a lion passant on a lield azure, witUui a li f >suru llory ; 
on another a fleur-de-lis; on another appeared a 
dragon on the obverae, the refene being paly, dimi- 
.dinting a bearing wmk of flemti^nJia. Another onriou^j 
fzample in in the poaaeasioo of the Seif. Walter 8neyd; 
,two are in the collection of Mons. Sauvagnot, at Paris, 
one of which, bearing the arms of France with a hibe^ 
of three points, each charged with three castles, ia re- 
markable as being furnished with a loop, or attach- 
ment, at the side. Enamelled scutcheons of this 
fashion and dimensions are appended to the conse- 
crated rose, presented to the Count of Neufcbatel by 
^ Pope, in tho thirteenth centuxy, now in the poeaea* 
rion of CoL TlMinbet. Theae omamenta ippear> how- 
ever, to have been appended to the trappinga or Iiameaa of honee, and one 
specimen belonging to Mr. Nichols has preserved the adjustment by which 
it luui been attached to the leather. In a MS. preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, there is a drawing which represents n charfrf-r thus capa- 
risoned ; the peytrell, or breast-band, has a row of these scutcheons ap- 
pended to it all around the horse's breast*. 

Mr. Figg, of Lewes, sent a drawing of tlie effigy found Februar}' 13, 
within the grounds of Lewes Priory, nearly on the top of the north side 
of the nOway aiope. Ha atated that the flaail had evidently been gilt; 
the iuoole waa oevered with a iridte grooid, end tiie Una ctdooBad i^on 
that ; tha nnuflrial bearinga with a Uads anbatenoe, and oolOQ»d a leddiBh 
yellow to receive die gUding. The belts wave botfi ooloared vermiUion, 
with gilded otnaments, and the lining of the surcote was vemuDiflo. This 
efllgy much reiemblea that in the Temple church, as ahewn in pL 9 of 




^ The ih«lf mark of this MS. u R. 16. 2. 
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Bidnrdaon't Monumental EfBgiea, which is auppoied to repnwnt Bobert 
de Bot, tunuuned Fnnan, who died in 1227. 
Unfortunately, the head and the greater part of the legs of this eflgy 

are missing; but what remains of it 
shews the legs were crossed, the left over 
the rit^ht. This portion of it is 2 ft. 
9 in. long, of Wealden marble, and well 
cut. It represents a kniirht of tlie time of 
Hear}' III., and bears a general resem- 
blance to the efBgy in the Temple church, 
referred to by Mr. Figg. The hauberk 
is of what is called ring maH, the rings 
being set edgewise, and not interlaced. 
The courses of the rings run horizontally ; 
thc«e of each course inclining, as is usual, 
in the opposite direction to the next. The 
sleeve of the hauberk is somewhat loose. 
The surcote, which no doubt was long 
as well as full, retains at places, and 
especially about the shoulders and on the 
left side between the waist and sword 
belts, portions of Une on a white ground ; 
and within afold, at the lower part towaids the left side, is a cross boton^ 
24 in. long, probably once gilt, no portion of the gold remaining on it The 
surcote is confined round the waist, but the waist belt does not appear. 
The shield is much broken : no colour or device is perceptible upon it. 
Between it and the body is the greater part of the sword ; the pomel of 
which came nearly as high as the ann-pit. The right hand, covered 
with a muffler shewing a thumb but no fingers, rests on the breast. 
Judging from such details as remain, the execution of this effigj* may 
be refened to the middle of the thirteenth century, or a few years 
earlier. 

Mr. M. A. Lower has conjectured, on the authority of the blue and 
the cross upon the surcote, that the arms were those of the great fionily 
of Braose, **asure, crusill^ or, a Uon rampant crowned of the second," 
and that the efligy represented John de Biaose, who died 1232, by a 

fall from his horse, ^le costume and supposed date would agree with 
this, but there is no evidence of his being buried at Lewes, and 
Mr. Blaauw suggests that, as he died at Brambor, he would more 
probably have been buried, as his father was, in the neighbouring monastery 
of Sele, foimded by his ancestor. 

The well-known arms of the Beauchamps would also account for the 
cross, and there was probably a Robert de Beauchamp buried at Lewes ; 
his widow Bionysia granting the monks a yearly sum to pray for his 
soul; but as he belonged to the Beauchamps of Haoehe, in Somersetshhpe, 
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ttnis weM entiiely diflbrent* ** ymf" The effigy nu^ 

be coniiecU.'d with the Weienues by oonndering it m one of 
tlie Barr family, whose arm8 were ** azure semoe of c ross cross- 
lets, two barbies hauriant endorsed, or." John, the 8th Earl 
de Warenne, at the invitation of King Edward I., married in 
1305, Joanna, dau^'hter of Henry, Earl of Barr, by the Princess 
Eleanor, ihc king's danghter. He died 1347, and was bnried 
under a raii»ed tuiab near Ihe high altar vi the prior)- church at 
Lewes, not fiur from the spot where the effigy was diecoTered. 
This earl bore the arms of Barr on his seals ; in one case 
sttiTcnindiiig fais own chequers, in another on separate escut- 
cheons. (Watson*s Warren, i. pL 2,) If the costume is too 
early to agree with the earl, it is possible that some one of 
the Barr family in a preceding generation may liave been 
buried at Lewes. 

Mr. Blaauw, Loeal Stcretarv', brouErht for the 
i;i.«pcetiou of the Institute the lid of the leaden 
cist, recently discovered at Ijtiwes, on which is 
inscribed the name of OinvDBAOA, the supposed 
^^^^ daughter of WOtiam tiie Conqueror. The acoom. 
^^^.^^ ^ panying engnmng of this inscription has been 
ft "'"^ executed tnm a drawing carefully rsduoed. 
V 7/^ Judging by the character of the letters, and ako 
by the fretted cord-mouhting which ornnmcnts 
the cist itself, it can scarcely be referred to a 
date mote ancient than the tirst half of the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Blaauw also exhibited 

y ^ a careful rubbinir of the inclined blab, in inciuury 

of (jundrada, which once formed part of the 
Shirley monument in Iifleld diurcfa; it is of the 
ssme period as the dst. The expfcssion Stiips 
Gundrada Ducum" is most important; it confirms 
the condurion of Mr. Stq»let«m, as to the parent- 
age of Gundrada, and proTes, m some degree, that 
when tlus memorial was executed, the real 
descent of the consort of William de Warenne 
was well known. 
The annexed representation of an altar-tomb (see woodcut, 
next page,) discovered in the church of St, Stephen, Bristol, in 
May, lb44, is engraved from a drawing furnished by Mr. J. 
G. Jackson. 

In repewing the church, and on removing the wall lining, a recessed and 
canopied altar-tomb was discovered under one (tf the windows in the north 

aisle. The male effigy is habited in a close tunic buttoned down the front, 
and reaching lo the thighs. A studded belt encircles the waist, buckled, 

TOL. III. ]| 
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and the end hanging downwards towards the knee, but no sword is 
attached. From the right side, however, there appears to have been sus- 
pended some weapon or implement. No vesture is indicated on the thighs 
or legs ; the markings of the toes appear, but a sandal is worn, having a 
button shewing between the great and first toe. The female has a square- 
shaped head dress, with a cloth passing roimd the chin. A cloak is 




U<m>im*Tit. St 8t«pbpo'«. BrtMol. 



fastened at the neck, and falls across the upper part of the arms, and 
a flowing garment under this cloak reaches to the feet, which rest upon 
a dog, those of the male being placed upon a lion, the head of which is 
gone. The tomb is divided into six compartments by ogee-headed niches, 
each containing a figure so miich mutilated as to allow of no certain 
delineation of form or dress. Four of these retain portions of their original 
colour, but from the two nearest the head of the figure, this appears to 
have been removed, as are also all the devices from the shields between 
the canopies. The tomb is surmounted by a large ogee-headed canopy, 
enriched by rosettes, which run down the jambs to the plinth. The 
ceiling is formed into two compartments by a single rib, having a large 
boss in the centre, and terminating on floriated corbels. The two figures 
arc well executed, but the decorative part is coarsely finished. The label- 
fininl, and angular buttresses have, it is believed, been added since the dis- 
covery. The base of the monument stands 2 feet below the present floor of 
the church. 
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It Imui been coojMtined tbtt tht effigies on this tomb represent John 
ffliipward, mayor ix Bristol in 1455, and Catharine his wife. He died in 
1473, and was bnried in the church. The east window formerly contained 
painted glass, and under two figures was the following inscription : Orate 
pro animabus Johannis Ship ward et Catharins Uxoris ejus, qui 
Johannes istam fenestram fecit, et fuit spccialis benefactor hujus ec- 
clesiip." It has however been ursjed, that the very existence of the above 
de«cril)t'cl inscription and the etfit.'ies renders it improbable that there 
was any other monument to Shijjward ; none is named by Barrett, or 
. Camden, the former of whom gives moreover a list of moiuuncnts. 

On the Ist of June in the same year, the single 
e£Bgy here figured was discovered in the south wall 
of the church, firom whence it has been remo\-ed 
and refized on the north side, and westward of the 
abore described monument. It has an inscription on 
the north side of the slab, but this being next to tlie 
wall is unfortunately invisible. 

The Ilev. W. II. Gunner, of W inchester, Local 
Secretary, coninmnicated an impression of a sepul- 
chral brass, of the fifteenth century, in the church 
of Wyke, Hants, representing the figure of St. 
Christopher, a subject wliich is not of usual occur- 
rence on sepulchral memorials. (See woodcut in 
nest page.) 

Dr. Bromet exhibited a rubbing from a credence- 
table on the south side of the chancel of Braboume 
church, Kent. It is of black marble, and is sculp- 
tured with a cross inscribed in a circle, flanked with, 
apparently, the matrices of inscriptions on brass. 

Dr. Bromet submitted also a rubbing Irum a brass 
in Godalming church to the memory of John Barker, 
Esq., who died in 1595. It is remarkable as shewing 
the form of sword-hilt and the cutlaoe or dagger of 
that period. 

Mr. Gunner called the attention of the Committee 
to an interesting crjrpt, which he presumed to be of 
late Norman work, in the cellars of the Angel Inn, 
in the High-street, Guildford. Mr. Gunner stated that he was not aware 
that an}' notice of this relic of antiquity had been published, except in 
a local work. 

This crypt is 35 ft. in length by 19 ft. in breadth. It is divided 
down the centre by two piers supporting the groining of the roof, 
which conrists of oross-ribs and springers, without bosses at the points of 
intersection. The soffits of the arches are quite flat, with the edges plainly 
chamfered. The piers are without imposts or capitals : the ends of the 
vaulting ribs dying off in them, but resting on corbel-heads in the wslls. 
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Its pramil hiight it about 10 ft,, the 
■pan of the etches lengthwiee 9 ft. 
3 in., breadthwiee 8 ft. 3 in. The 
prewnt height of the piers is 5 ft. 7 in 
to the spring of the arch, and theur 
circumference about 4 {\. 6 in. The 
bases appear to hiive been cased in 
Iftter times with a thick coatinf»' of 
cement, as tlicy are out of all j)r()por- 
tion to the rest of the pier, both in 
size and heiglit. The crypt is en- 
tered from the north (through a cellar, 
in which are hu-ge remains of andent 
masonry) by a doorway with a pdnted 
arch, the height of which is 6 ft. 4 in. 
The thickness of the wall in this part 
is 5 ft. Mr. Gunner was informed 
that another cr}'pt, of smaller dimen- 
sions, existed under a house on the 
opposite side of the street, higher up 
the hill. The popular opinion is tliat 
Uiis crypt belonged to the castle of 
Guildford, but its situation is with- 
out aU the exterior defences of the 
castle. 

Mr. Boutell, Local Secretary, and 
Secretary of UieSt.'Alban*8 Architsotu- 

ral Society,communicated the discovery 
in the easternmost extremity of tbe 
south aisle of the abbey ohurfli at vSt. 
Alhan's, of the remains of t\v o windows, 
which had long been built up exter- 
nally into the main w all of the church, 
and which appear to have commimi- 
cated between the church and some 
lateral chapel now destroyed, in a 
manner sindlar to the arrangement of cbumi. Bmaa. 

the chapel between the buttresses of King*s chapel at Cambridge. On 
opening the ground, now forming part of a puUic way, the foundations 
of the destroyed chapel were found, and also an enclosed vault. The 
windows thus restored to the abbey church are each of two lights, cinque- 
foiled in the head, and the stonework still retains its original colouring, 
the blue, green, scarlet, black, and gold, being botli distinct and vivid. 
In the caseiucnt-molds. the legend " Domine miserere" occurs painted 
in a tine bold black letter, and alternating with large tlowers. And in 
a iunilar molding at the eastern extremity of the remains, is a group of 
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five roMt, with their lUJks and leavet, cut in 
high relief^ and rtill very perfect: tfaeee roies 
were evidently coloured red upon their outer 
leaves, their enclosed centres being white ; and 
indeed there is a strong probability that the 
entire flowers were originally coloured white, 
the red portions appearing to have been laid 
over the white. This is a very curious circum- 
stance, as the chapel was probably tlie work 
of abbot Wallingford, who succeeded to the 
abbacy in the year 1476, and died very abort ly 
after the battle of Boeworth-field, having pre- 
sided over this monastery from the commence, 
ment to die dose of the Tmrkist ascendency. 
An engraving of these remains, coloured exactly 
after the original stonework, will Tery shortly 
be published by the St. Alban's Architectural Society. 

We most readily avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by 
Mr. Boutell's interesting comnuinicatioii, to supply an accidental omission 
in the eig'.ith number of tlie Arciiaeological Journal, and to acknow- 
ledge the friendly disposition exhibited towards the Institute by the 
recently Ibnned Architectural Society of St Alban's. To their liberality 
we were indebted fbr the loan of the admirable wood engraving of the 
fresco representing the incredulity of St Thomas, recently discovered in 
the abbey church, presented to our members in that number of the Journal. 
The Committee of the Institute regard with much satisftction the recent 
formation of this and similar local associations, for the praiseworthy 
object of preserving and elucidating antiquarian remains, and their satis- 
faction is greatly increased by the consideration that these societies, and 
first among them the Architectural Society of St. Alban's, have mani- 
fested the most kindly feeling towards the Institute, and volunteered 
their most cordial co-operation in promoting its views. The first anni- 
versary of the St. Aiban*s Society will oocur on June 17, and, being 
held in a place so replete with interest to the lover of Medieval Arebiteb- 
ture, an agreeable and bstructive meeting may be expected undeir the Earl 
of Verulam*s presidency. 

Mr. W. 8. Walford communicated a letter from the Rev. C. Boys, of 
Wing, on the remains of coped coffin-lids on the churchyard walls of 
Lyddington in Rutlandshire, and Castor in Northampton.shire. As we 
shall recur to this subject at a future time, it will be sufficient to observe 
at present, that Mr. Boys found the remains of seventeen coped slabs at 
Lyddington, on whicli ornanu^nt could be distinctly traced, and two at 
Castor. Mr. Boys forwaided sketcheb of two of tlie coped lids at 
Lyddington. One of these was sculptured witii an elaborate cross- 
floiy ; the other presented an example d that peculiar s^le of monu- 
mental effigy which occurs during the fourteenth century; a trefoUed 
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mperture it eiit in tbt tkb to shew the head ud boat of tlw body sup- 
posed to lis beneatb, tbe remaining aarlkce of the atone being decorated, 
•a in tfaia caae, with a croaa, or with armorial bearings, aa on the tomb 
of Sir William de Staunton, in Steunton church, Notto"*. Other ex- 
amples uf ihU fashion occur at Brampton, in Derbyshire, and at Aston 
Ingham, in HerefDrdahire. 



Mr. Wykeham Archer exhibited drawings from the frescoes recently 
discovered in Carpenter's Hall ; and from the statues of King Lud and his 
two sons, formerly in niches on the eastern front of Lud-gate. Sir Richard 
Westmacott observed, that although these statues had been considered as of 
great antiquity, he thought, from their pseudo-daancal coatume, that th^ 
were not dder than the seventeenth century. But Dr. Bromet waa of opinion 
dtaft, from tfadr atyle, their heada were aa old aa A.D. 1260, when Stow aaya, 
LiiJgate ** was beaotifled with imagea of Lud and other kings,'* and idiidi, 
having been smitten off at the Reformation, were, in Mary's time, replaced, 
and so remained till 1586, in which year the gate was newly built, with the 
images of Lud and others, as before. He thought it probable, however, 
that the bodies and limbs of these statues are not older than 16()6, when 
the gate, wliich had been damaged hy the fire, was again repaired ; and 
having been used as a prison until 17C»l, was finally taken down, and its 
statues deposited in the small churchyard adjoining, whence they were 
removed to ihdr pvatent situation, in the gardens of the Hertford villa in 
the Regents Psrk. 

Amongst varuma antiquities snd curious objects, communicated by 
Mr. George Grant Francis, Local Secretaiylbr South Walea, from the 
collection of the Royal Inatitution at Swansea, was a die, supposed to have 
been found near that town, formed of coane whitish day, coated with a 
blue glaze. Each of the six sides bore a letter, 
as here represented, indicating the amount of 
gain or loss ; this object having evidently been 
used as a plaything in place of the te-to-tum, 
and thrown with the hand or with a dice-box, 
the T denoting tuin again, the A all, N 
nothing, &c. It has been conjectured that 
this may be the plaything formeriy termed a 
Daly. ** Daly or play, Uumu, alea, deemt,*' 
Plramptorium Farvulorum. Horman says, in the Vulgaria, that **men 
play with three dice, and children with four dalles — tutragtdis vd taUt, 
Wolde god I coude nat play at the dalya, aleam, Cutto this fiesslie into 
daleys, Ussellasy In the British Museum there is prescncd a die, having 
eighteen rectangular faces, six of which are marked with the following 
letters, TA— L8— SZ — NG— NH— ND, and the inteivening sides are 
marked witli picks, like an ordinary die, up to the number twelve. The 

m Engraved in Stothord's Monumental Effigies. Tbeie is an open trefoil which 
diipUyB his feet also. 
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eight comers, being canted ofT, form triangular facets, which bear no marks. 
This object is supposed to be of German origin. 

A curious, and singulariy beautiful, gold ornament, supposed to be of 
early British workmanship, was found 
in the year 1836, by a peasant girl, 
whilst cutting turf on or near Cader 
Idris, Merionethshire. Nothing was 
discovered with it, to assist in deter- 
mining its date or use. The annexed 
representation is of the exact size of 
tiic original, communicated to the Insti- 
tute by the Rev. R. Gordon, and the 
ornament itself is in the possession of 
the Ber. J. H. Davies, Sodington, 
Worcestershire. It consists of two 
small cups, elegandy ornamented with 
filagree, and connected by a slender 
central wire, on which slide two small 
di^ks, which serve as coverings of the cups. It has been conjectured 
that it had been used in place of a fibtda or fastening of some arUcle of 
dress. 

The Rev. John Wilson, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, exhibited 
several fragments of encaustic tiles, which were found with other objects, 
including part of an iron spur and a silver penny of Edward III., in the 
parish of Oddington, in Oxfordshire, upon removing some old foundations 
in a large pasture field on the ''Grange Farm.** What the buildings had 
been was totally unknown, but as the traces of them were visibly marked 
by the inequalities of the turf^ the removal of part of what was left took 
place in consequence of the tenant's wish to use the stones for other pur- 
poses. Mr. Wilson observed, that the discovery of these fragments of tiles 
afforded, in conjunction with other circumstances, a clue to that which has 
hitherto been a desidcratutn — the true site of the monastery known to have 
existed in the parish of Oddington. 

Sir Robert Gait, Knight, Lord of the manor of Hampton, now called 
Hampton Gay, possessed, we are told", a fourth part of the village of 
Ottendun (villa de Ottendun) ; and going to Gilbert, abbot of Waverley, 
the earliest Cistercian bouse in England, desired and obtained leave to 
build an abbey, of the same order, in the viUage of Ottendun, which 
accordingly he raised at his own charge, and endowed it with five vugatea 
of land, wluch made the fourth part of a knight's fee, and called it, from 
the name of an adjoining wood, Ottelie. The abbot and convent of 
Waverley added to the endowment one hide in Norton; and Editha, wife 
of Hcjbert de Oyley, with her husband's consent. G^ve out of part of her 
own dowry in Weston, bordering upon Ottnoor. that demesne which lay 
on the corner of their wood, and continued on without the intermixture 

n Kcnnett, P. A. i. 126, and authorities there cited. Monaat. t. 40 {, 
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of maj otber lands; die quantity of wMch waa t]iirty.8ix acrea. The 
woida of the gnust, aa given in tiie Monasticon, are these : " Notum Bit 
omnibus sancto matris eodentt fUiis, quod ego Editha Roberto de Oily 

conjugali copulo juncta, consilio et voluntate ejusdem Roberti mariti mei, 
do duario men dp W^'ston, dedi in perpetuam elemosinam Deo et ti.inct« 
Man 1 ( t tt;itiil)us in Uteleia secundum institutionem Cistercii virentibus, 
doimimiin illud, quod extremitati neinoris iiloruiu absque altehus terras 
iiitermixtione continuatur**.'* 

\Vc do not find the precise date of Sir Robert Gait's bouse ; but as the 
fiyundatien of Wcverley Abbey waa laid Not. 24, 1126^ in the twenty- 
ninth year of Henry the FiratP, and Gilbert eoceeeded John, the fint abbot 
thereof, who died widun the year of bia appointment^ it could hardly be 
earlier than 1130; and the fraternity having been removed by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, to the neighbourhood of Thame, in the aame county, 
(some ruins of tlieir house there now belonging to the Baroness Wenman, 
are engraved by Skelton in his Antiquities of Oxfordshire,) and their church 
dedicated to St. Mnrv r>n July 2l8t, 1138% the monks must have dwelt 
a very short time at Uiidington ; at the utmost, not more than seven or 
eight years, and probably less. Their buildings would, consequently, be 

* - - - -- JM 1^1 

With reapect to the aituation of tiieae, Leiand* indefinitely remarka, 
**in thia Ottemar waa the foimdafaon of Tame abbey;" and Biahop 
Kwnett, in quoting the oboerration*, teems to imagine that die abbegr 
was in Otmoor itaelf, the corner neareat to the village of Oddington; "the 

religious," he proceeds to say, " always afiected such low places, out of 
pretence to the more Bolitary living, but rather out of love to fish and fat 
land ; and this site upon the moor was fitter for an ark than a monaster\'." 
The spot which the Bishop indicates, is generally thought to ha\e been 
by a snuiU pond below the old rectory h i-^i , jjullcd down some years 
since ; but the error in this is so obvious, tlutt ii is surprising a writer of 
audi eminence, living, aa be did, some time in the neighbourhood, should 
have made it; Ibr no tracea of buildings have been found there ; and if 
we refer to the particolara of the foundation we ahall diacover no pro* 
bd^ty of any wood called Ottelie, or any other, having been near; 
and instead of the land of Weaton a^jeining it, thai pariah Bee quite in 
another direction. 

The pasture field, in which the remains were found, corresponds, on the 
contrary, in every point with the spot chosen by Sir Robert Gait, and 
referred to iu the charter of Kdith. It is a very large piece of ground, near 
the farm house, running along the edge of Weston parish, and is even now 
in so rough a state as to be nearly as much " a lea" as it ever was. The 
name of the farm, *' The Grange," implies that it was once monastic 
property. The field itaelf adjoma Weaton perish and wood, which latter 

o Moniut V. 404. > Ifonaat v. 2^. « Ifanail. v. t9T. 

' Keonett, P. A. t 12& MonwL v. 403. • IV. 191 a. « P. A. i Itt. 
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may htere been, and probably was, part of tbat anciently called Otidie, and 
tbe dowry lands of ElUth in Weeton nugfat therefore very well nm up, 

*• without the mtermixture of any other lands," to the *' nemus" or grove of 
the monks, which would be that growing about their habitation. There 

are abo remains of buildings here, and fragments of them are of an eccle- 
siastical description. For all these reasons, it seems extremely probablo that 
the site of the original inonasterj- at Oddington was at the Grange I'ai rn, 
imder Weston wood, and not on the border of the moor, below the de- 
stroyed parsonage house. 

One remark may, perhaps, be peiniittiid on a point of ttyuiolog}'. Sir 
Robert Gait is said to have called his new foundation Ottelie, from the 
name of an adjoinbg wood. Of tUe word, the latter part, lie or im, 
would probably describe the nature of the ground where Uie building was 
placed; so that we have (Mfo left for the name of the wood ; and Whitaker, 
in his ffistory of Manchester, interprets Otta-(yni to denote the people in 
the ^vood^^, so that Otte would seem to be the general British term for a 
wood. If this conjecture be well founded, Ottelie would signify, the lea 
or open ground before the wood ; Ottendun, now Oddington, the hill or 
rising ground amongst the woods, the Tillage being, in fact, on rising 
ground, above the general level of its immediate neighbourhood ; and 
Otmoor, the mere or lake of the wood, or fringed ^\ ith wood, n description, 
which, SLH far as caii be judged, could very correctly apply to it in former 
times. 

The portndt of Queen EUsabeth appears to have been placed in certun 
diurches, probably from Teneration for her mmory, and according to Stow 
tt was designated in the diurches of London as the Monument. It is 

doubtful whether this practice was sanctioned or enjoined by any authority, 
and it does not appf^nr to have been generally adopted. Mr. Jabez Allies 
communicated a description of a portrait of the Queen, found by him in the 
old farm hnnse, called the Lower Borrow, in Siickloy parish, Worcester- 
shire; wiiich, as he liad reason to believe, had been formerly suspended in 
the church. It exliibits the usual magnificence of costume, and is thus 
inscribed, **Poeyi Devm adiutorem racvm. Ml: bt» 59. NataOronewi- 
dae, Ao : 1533, Septem : 6/* Under her left elbow appears an open book, 
with a quotation from Psahn xl. 11. "niis portrait was painted in the year 
1592. Mr. Allies remarked that great discrepancy is found in the state- 
ments of various historians in regard to the day of Elizabeth's burth, here 
recorded to hare taken place Sept. 6.° Mr. Allies stated, at the same time, 
that at a cottage in the hamlet of Alfrick, he had noticed a basin of frne- 
stone, resembliTis- a holy-water stoiip, which, as he cnnjectured, had been 
brought from tlie parish church of Suckley, or Aifri< k Chapel; it was 
ornamented with two sculptured heads, one apparently intended as a 
representation of tlie Blessed Virgin. 

" According to Saadfbffd, Ba|iai, and Hmn^ Elisabedi wai bom on Stpl. 7, odMV 

writers give the 8th. 

VOL. III. 
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1845, 8vo. By John Ricuaed Walbr vx, Esq., The Pictorial Guide 
to Ripon and Harrogate, 1845, r2niu. By Jabez Allies, Esq., F.S. A., 
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8vo. By the Avtkob, A Lecture on the Ancient Customs of the City 
of Hereford, by Richard Johnson, Town Clerk, 1845, 12mo. By Johh 
Mabtik, Esq., Librarian to the Duke of Bedford, Heraldry of Fish, by 
Thomas Moulc, 1842, 8vo. By Mr. W. A. Church, Patterns of Inlaid 
Tiks, from Churches in the Diocese of Oxford, \f<45, 4to. By the 
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and Spanish Mast< is, by Mrs. Mcrritield, 1816, 8vo. By the Author, 
Xanthian Marbles: The Nereid Monument: an Historical and Mythologi- 
cal Esbay, by Wilaam Watkiss Lloyd, 1845, 8vo. By the Rev. J. L. 
Petit, Train's Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle ul Man, 2 
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Synopsis of the Peerajjc, 2 vols., 1825, 12mo. ; Architectural Notes on 
German Churches, by Professor Whewell, 183o, 8vo. ; Chronicon Ricardi 
DivisieQBis, (printed by the English Hiitmrieftl Society,) 1838, 8vo.; Asb- 
moIe*s HistoTf of the Order of the Gaiter, 1715, 8m ; Lewises lUustra^ 
lions of Kilpeck Church, 1841, 4to. ; Select Papyri, in the Hieratic charac* 
ter, from the CoUection in the BriUsh Museum, parts I. II. and III., foL 
By the Ax'thoe, History of the House of D'Oyly, by William D'Oyly 
Bayley, pt. I., 1845, 8vo. By the Author, Avranchin Monumental et 
Historique, par Edouard Le H^richer, Honorar}' Member of the Institute ; 
A\Tanchcs, 1845, 8vo. By Mr. J. H. Parker, Barr's Anglican Church 
Architecture, 1846, 8vo. ; A Companion to the fourth odifiou of the 
Glossary of Architecture, 1846, 8vo. By the Edixou, • The Alheuicum** 
for the months of January and February', 1846. By the Editor, Archeeo- 
logift Cambrensie, No. 1. 

Views of Castle Ashbj Church, Northamptonshire, and of the castles of 
Oenneiano and Tivoli in Italy. Presented by the MABatris ov Nob. 

THAMPTON. 

Cast of a portion of an inscription on a screen formerly in the church of 
I^lan vair-Waterdine, Shropshire. (See Archn?olo|Encal J ouroal, voi, ii. p. 269,) 
Presented by the Very Ki.v. xin; Dean of Hebefohd. 

Cast of part of the armorial bearina^s of Sir Humplu y RadcUiJe, second 
son of liohert, first earl of Sussex, from Ins monument o\er tlie altar of 
the church of Elstow. Presented by John Martin, Esq. 

Specimens of pottery, of late Roman manufacture, discovered at Alton, 
Hants. Flresented by the Key. Bbtkeb Bblchbb. 

Antiquities discoTered in Ireland, including celts of stone and bronse, a 
bronse harp-key, a wooden methcr, brooches and various personal ornaments. 
Presented 1^ Eveltx Philip Shircet, Esq., M.P. 

Tracings of painted ^^lass in the library of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Presented by Seymour E. Majok, l^scj. 

Numerous impressions from sepulchral brasses. Presented by John 
Buckler, Esq., F.S.A. ; Georoe Grant Francis, Esq., F.S.A. ; S. T. 
Brandram, Esq. ; Mr. \V. A. Steabler; and R. P. Pullan, Esq. 

A collection of easts and impressions of ancient seals. F^sented by 
Sampson HonoKtKSoir, Esq. 

A small collection of impressions of conventual and personal seals, chiefly 
foreign. Presented by W. F. Vernon, Esq. 

A collection of engravings and etchings of cathedral, abbey, nod coUegi. 
ate cimrLhes, from the drawings of John Buckler, Esq. Presented by 
JoTix lire Ki.T ii, Esq., F.S.A. 

LithiJij^raph of a sculptured stone, formerly in the old chapel burying- 
ground at Auldhar, Brechin, mentioned by Pennant, and described in 
Phikerton's CorrespoiKleuce, ii. p. 112; Lithograph ol the font at Auldbar. 
Presented by Patbick Chalmers, I-^sq. 

Representations d specimens of the ancient ring-money of Ireland. 
Ptesenled by Edwabd Uoabe, Esq., of Cork. 
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A tinted ngnkTing from the fireeco painting of the incredulity of 8t 
Tliomu, recently diecorefed in the abbey church, St Alban'e. Preaented 
by the BxT. G. Boittklk. 



The annexed engrsruig ia a oomcted plan of the ahape and arrange- 

ment of the foundation tiles, discovered during the recent excavations on 
the site of the Roman villa at Wheatley, near Oxford, and described in the 

Archreolo^riral Journal, vol, ii. p. \ It has been ascertained that these 
tiles are certainly flat, as Ur. Buckland described them to be, the curve in 
one of them which deceived the experienced eye of Mr. Orlando Jewitt, 
being merely the result of the baking. 

The Central Committee of the Archa'oloi^ical Institute regret, that in 
preparing the List of Membern for tlic eighth number of the Archaeological 
Journal, the namea of the IbBowing gentlemen were inaerted, contrary to 
the wish eubsequently intimated by them to the Secretariea of the Institute. 



The Lord Buuop of Widchester. 
The Lord Bishop of Lumdapp. 
Andiony, Rednunul, Piltoini, Iidaad. 
Ashmore, Thomas, Bishopsgate Street. 
Bateman, Thomas, Yof^rave- 
Brtdger, Edward, Finsbuiy Circus. 
Biurldtt, A. H., Clapham Riae. 
CidlniM, Dr.» DiitiiBtdL 
Edwards, Dr., HadiccsMd. 
Elliott, James, Dymchurch. 
HalliwcU, Rev. Thomas, Wrington. 
Hamaum, Henry J., Thrcadncvdle Sticet 
Hntcbin% B«t. A* B», Andorw. 
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Some accofttt op the TEsaiioRY or Dominion of Fauney, ix the 
Pbovi>ce AM) Earldom op Ulster. By Evelyn I^hiiip Shirley, Esq., 
M.A., one of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Monaghan. 
Pickering, 4to. 

The Barony of Farney, so termed from the ancient Irish designation, 
" t!ie plain of the Akler-trees," the aboriginal growth which covered tl»e 
low marshy lands and margins of standing waters in an extensive district 
of central Ireland, was a division of the ancient territory of Oriel, or 
M'Mflhoii's country, ivlucli mm subdivided into fiye baroniea in t2ie reign 
of EliiabedL Mr. Sbirley has collected firmn the meet andent recotde 
the annals of Donegal and of Ukter, commencing as early as the fourth 
century; the few scattered evidences relating to tlie habits of the earlier 
inhabitants, records which tell only of rapine and bloodshed, of internal 
strife and lawless aggressions. The existence of earthen forts, or Zi*, 
crowning every eminence in the district of Farney, to the ntirnber of 220 
and upwards, as also of the curious remains of abodes of petty chieftains, 
placed for security on natural or artificial islands in the numerous loughs 
of that country, and termed Crantto^eSt bear a striking testimony to the 
truth of the Annals of the Four lAasters," and other early memorials of 
Irish history, npon whieh attention has as yet been insufficiently bestowed. 
Amongst these a curious record exists in relation to the righta of the tribes 
and chiefs of the district, and the privileges claimed by the king and people 
of Oriel: it is found in the ** Book of Lecan**' compiled about the twelfth 
century. The subsidies payable by the monarch of Island to the king of 
Oriel, and other subordinate result, and their liabilities to their inferior 
chieflaine, are therein detailed: the chief of Farnev appears to have hocn 
entitled to six loricas, and as many cups, shieldf, j>words, woiin':i-sl:ivet« and 
chess-boards. The introduction of the game of chess at su early a period, 
in a country torn by rapine and disorder, might have been questioned, 
although Mr, Petrie is possessed of two chess-men discovered in Ireland, 
oonridered to be of no leas andent a date than the deventh century, bat 
the Ikct appears to be established by the curious record now for the first 
time published. The indefatigable research of Mr. Shirley has brought to 
light many curious memorials relating to the occurrences of the period 
antecedent to the Norman invasion, as well aa of succeeding centuries : and 
the liiRtory of Farney, although proi)erly forming a monogra^ih of a limited 
district, may be viewed by general readers with interest as a faithful picture 
of the civil strife and fatal disunion by which the prosperity of tliis fertile 
land was blasted. The Im of the primeval inhabitants gave place to the 
mora scientifically oonstructed fortresses of de Courcy, and the An^^ 
Norman occupants, but still was each man's hand upruaed sgainst his 
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neighbour^ and the oppreauon of the more dvilized iuvadei tended only 
to aggravate miseries which had arisen from amu^hy and barbarism. 

It is, however, a remarkable fiwt, which can only be appreciated by 
exanunation of such collections of Irish antiquities, as the Museum of the 
Haytl Irish Academy, that certain decorative arts, the craft of working in 
bronze and other metals, of producing elaborate ornaments of filagree or 
enamel, appear to have flourished in Ireland at a remote period, even amidst 
the aggravated miseries of that ill-fated country. These ornaments present 
prcat \ :iricty in form and design, and are for the most part marked by a 
pcculinr I haracter, distingiiishiiit^ tht in from objects considered ns of con- 
temporary date, found in other countries of Kurope. Sevt'ral vestit^cs of 
the earliest period are yet to be traced in the barony of Farney, such as 
the remains of Druidical circles, trenches with a double row of great stones, 
about 40 feet in length, to which the popular name of the ** Oimts* graves" 
has been applied, and varioui 

stones of memorial, with which ^, v. y<*='^**''''"^^ 
certain traditions are connected. 
The maul or hammer-head, form- 
ed of bom-stone, one of ttie best 
qiecimens which have been found 
in Ireland, and of wliich a re- 
presentation, reduced to one half 
of the original size, is here jire- 
sented to our readers, is remark- 
able on aecoant of its pecnUar 
fimn, and the skiUul precision 
with which so hard a substance 
has been fiuhioned and polished. 
This object was found in a bog 
near the banks of Lough Fea*. 

In another of those great treasuries of remains illustrative of the habits of 
the primitive inhabitants of the country, a curious boat, formed of the hol- 





lowed trunk of an oak tree, was found ; it measured 12 feet in length, and 
3 feet in breadtii, and was furnished with handles at the extremities, cvidentiy 
for fiicility of transport fr<«i one lough to another, in a district where so 



* Hatehct-sbaped weapons, or iinple- 
mento formed of flint or other hanl t.toi)e, 

an of frcqiUMit or »u mil It' ; but tlu- form 
of the tpecimen above rcpr«i>cntccl ia very 



uncommon. See Remarks on Stone Axes 
..nd Hainroen, by Bislu^ Lyttkton and 
Pegge, ArebKol^ voL ii. i>pi> 118, 124w 
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koige a portion of the surface was eorered by waters, wiuch, as it has been 

observed, served to secure the insulated dwelling-plaoes of the chieftains of 
Monaghan firom hostile surprise. 

The numerous objects foinied of bronze, which have been found in 
Ireland, display remarkable skill in the art of casting and working that 
metal. The bi-uutitul specimen, of which a representation is here given. 




was found at a fort in the Chase at Lough Fea ; it is a bridle, the bit being 
formed of iron, in which respect it is unicpie ; several bridles of bronze, 
with ek'^-anlly foliated ornanients of similar desii^n. have been found in 
Ireland, but in no other instance in a perfect state, with the bit of iron. 

Another curious specimen of skill in the working of metals was diaco> 
-veredinthebarony of Famey, intheyear 1834. It is a vessel in the form 
of a caldron, made of six plates of hammered bronse, riveted together with 
pins of the same metal, the heads of which are shaped into points, and serve 
to ornament the exterior surface of the vessel. Its dimensions are 60 inches 
in circunifemice, at the widest part, by 11^ inches in height. The culinaiy 
vessels found in Ireland have usually three feet, being intended for use on 
an open hearth ; the caldron here represented was obviously adapted oidy 
for suspension over th*- fnc. It was found twelve feet below the surface of 
a bog-. (See wotxlcut in the next page.) 

Amongst the ancient customs of the Irish, illustrated by Mr. Shirley's 
careful researches, the remarkable usage observed at tlic election of a chief- 
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Bronze Caldrou found m turaej. 

tain, by the ceremony of placing him on a certain stone, may deserve espe- 
cial notice. This usage appears to have been retained so late as the sixteenth 
century^. Spencer, in his View of the state of Ireland, says that " They 
use to place him that shalbe their captaine, upon a stone alwayes reserved 
for that purpose, and placed commonly upon a hill : in some of which I have 
seen formed and ingraven a foot, which they say was the measure of their 
first captaines foot, whereon hee standing, receives an oath to preserve all the 
auncient former customcs of the countrey inviolable ; — after which, descend- 
ing from the stone, he turneth himself round, thrice forward and thrice 
backward." On the hill of Lech, or of " the Stone," near Monaghan, may 
still be seen the inauguration stone of the Mac-Mahons, under which the 
golden chair of the kings of Ireland is traditionally believed to have been 
deposited : the impression of a foot was effaced by the owner of the farm 
within the present century. The usages obser^'ed at the installation of 
chiefs are noticed at great length in " the Customs of Hy-Fiachrach," 
given in the valuable scries of publications by the Irish Archceological 
Society ; but this custom of the Mac-Mahon sept has not been noticed. 
Possibly the singular stone, marked with the print of a gigantic foot, tradi- 
tionally attributed to Fingal, and still to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Oban, in Argj'llshire, may be the vestige of some similar inaugural custom. 

We must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Shirley's interesting 
work for the detailed account of the superiority assumed by the O'Neils 
over the Mac-Mahon sept, and the settlement of Monaghan by Sir William 
Fitzwilliani, in 1590, compiled from the valuable evidences which are pre- 
serA-ed in the State Paper OflSce. The history of Famey, under the various 
measures devised during the reign of Elizabeth, for the amelioration of the 
distracted state of the country, the relation of tlie expedition of the earl of 

Ross Mac-Mahon, an appears by Sir was chosen chief of his sept, by this custo- 
Willianrt Drury's despatch, Feb. 1578-9, mary ccremoniaL Sec p. 73. 
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Essex, and events of subsequent times, are carefully detailed, and illustrated 
by documents drawn from sources of information hitherto almost unex- 
amined. 

At the close of the volume an alphabetical list of names of the townlands 
of the barony is given, which may well serve to shew the value of such 
minor evidences, too frequently neglected by topographers. The popular 
name of some close, of an ancient track-way, or of some remote dell or 
eminence, traditionally preserved, or noticed in the title-deeds of estates, 
may often supply a link in the chain of evidence which has in vain been 
90ught elsewhere by the local historian. 

The Churches of the Archdeaconry of North am ptox. Published 
by the Architectural Society of that Archdeaconry. — Number 1 . IIioham 
Ferrers, 




The Chiucbyard Crom wuh Ui« Bede hooM aod Vicarage Hi(bafB Ferten. 

The subject of this work can hardly be considered as one of mere locnl 
interest. The county of Northampton comprises specimens illustrative of 
the progress of Ecclesiastical architecture in England from the rudest and 
earliest efforts to the last decline of the art. Within sight of each other are 
the supposed Saxon tower of Earl's Barton and the beautiful Perpendicular 
church of Winston, of the sixteenth century; and within a short distance 
of these, in the district which is now undergoing tbe careful survey of the 
Northamptonshire Architectural Society, are some of the finest examples 
known of the intermediate stjles. Many of these churches are remarkable 
for a fine outline ; and some of them have details of a richness and delicacy 
of execution not easily surpassed. Although they are mostly parochial, 

VOL. III. O 
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diey iwesent much variety of character. The central tower U not a com- 
mon feature, but of western towers we meet with almost every varieiv: 
the hroacli ppirt*. of which Haniids is a magnificent example : th<- ^tl■opIe, 
with the parapet, pinnacles, and flying buttresses, as at Hiijliain and Rush- 
den : the octagonal lantern, seen at Fotherinphay, L<>wi( i<, and Irthlint^- 
borough ; the square tower, plain, embattled, or finished witli a rich capping 
of pinnacles, as at Tichmarsh, present themselves to the eye in succession. 
One of the only four round churches in the kingdom belongs to this county. 
Am we look into the interiors, we find in some of the churches new and 
interesting features. The pierced straining ardi occurs in raofe than one 
instance, with excellent effect. Tlicre are also a few bell-gables, which 
might be copied to advantage. The late Norman belfrj' at Norlhborough, 
and the three-arched gable at Penkhk, may br noticed. It should be re- 
membered also, that the cotmty of Kutland is ( ((inpriscMi wltliin the arch- 
deaconry, and consequently forms part of tlic j)lan of this work. We need 
scarcely observe, that it is equally celebrated for tine churches with its 
neighbour. 

The church which has heen aelected for the first number of the series is 
in some respects one of the most curious and interesting. Its double nave 
and dhancel form an airangement almost unique ; and the tower and spire, 
though restored in the seventeenth century, after partial destruction, may 

be regarded as authentic, and they are very beautiful specimens of the style 
in which they were originally built. At the entrance, under the tower, ** the 
inner doorway is double, being divided by a shaft or pier, an arrangement 
not uncommon in cathedral or conventual churches in tliis «Jty!e. hut rarely 
met with in parochial buildings. The heads of the two opciiiutrs arc low 
segmental arches having their architraves, as well tlie jambs on each 
side, richly ornamented with foliage and small figures : within is a small 
shaft or rather bowtell, with a distinct base, but running uninterruptedly 
into tiie architrave without any capital. Between the jamb mouldings <^ 
the two openings, in the centre of the pier formed by them, is a small shaft 
which blossoms, as it were, into a rich capital of foliage without any astra- 
gal ; this supports a large square abacus, the upper moulding of which is 
continued as a strini*- course over the heads of the two nrehes, and supports 
the base uf a flat trefoil-headed niche; the statue is gone, and the lower 
part consequciitly left quite! bare, but the upper part is diapered. The 
remainder of the tympanum on each si<le the niche is filled with circles 
containing sculptures of events in sacred history, five on each side : the 
interstices are filled with foliage.*' 

Mr. Freeman, to whom the description of this dmreh has been entrusted, 
notices carefully the junction <^ the old work with that of the later re- 
storations, and the difiference of the masonry; this is a matter whidi, 
in every case, demands our strictest attention, as it may often enable us 
to supply tfst<« of authenticity ; atid the modes of construction hy wliich 
old work is made available, even in tlie carryiutj out of new dcsi^jrns, are 
not among the least interesting subject*. The researches of Professor 
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Willw at Canterbuiy and Winchester have opened a new field to the archi- 
tectural antiquavy. It may lie doubted irfaetber the bulging of the apiie ie 
a mark, aa Mr. Freeman suppoaea, of the lateness of its erection. Several 
!<pires, eq>ecia]ly in Lincolnshire, are so much sii(<:ar-loaved, that we must 
look upon them as so designed and constructed orifiinally, as no j)ossible 
altorntinti ( onld accoimt for their present form. Of these we may notice 
Caythorpo in Lincolnshire. 

The Decorated windows in this church are princii);ill\ of the reticulated 
character, which is nowhere uncom- 
mon, and is very prevalent in Nor- 
thamptonshire. This kind of Deco- 
rated window is the one moat auc- 
cessfuUy imitated in the present 
day. Some of the windows have 
ogee heads, a feature somewhat pe- 
cuhar to this district. Of the ])orch, 
" the outer doorway has shafts with 
good moulded capitals, and very 
beautiful foliaged terminations to 
the label ; the inner doorw ay , though 
mutilated, is a good example of the 
style, and from the use of Uie square 
abaeus» although there is no other 
vestige of Norman character about 
it, would appear to be early in the 
style, and therefore, in all proba- 
bility, the most ancient feature of 
the church. It has four shafts to the 
jambs, and the architrave is well, al- 
though not very richly, moulded. The t^able of tliis por( li is not low. but 
has been higher than at present, as ajunars from tlic gablet, which is 
adapted to a considerably higher pitch than now exists." 

The diurdi of Higham Ferms is ridb in monumental brasses, and has 
an example of tile-pavement, which is valuable, from the few which remain 
of original arrangement ** The steps which led to the High Altar remain, 
ihej are covered with indented and encaustic tiles, laid in various patterns, 
(me of these being a losenge formed by a square black tile, scored in 
squares, as a centre, surrounded by four narrow yellow bordering tiles, 
having a small black one at each angle. Another part of the steps is laid 
down with lozengf'-shapod tiles. 

" The tiles used here are ditlerent from those i,'eii(M ally met with ; the 
device or pattern is generally i)resse(l into the soft clay, and the impression 
so pro<luced is tilled up with a light-coloured clay proiousto the tile being 
glazed ; but in these the outline only of the pattern is pressed into the clay, 
and the whole surfiice is glased over of one uniform colour. 

** In the upright part of the steps, or risers, as they are called, three 
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patterns of coloured tiles (a lion passant and two lieraldick ajitelopes) are 
used, but these are Ibniied like the rest, the outline of the tiu:ure is indented, 
and the fiirurf itself painted on the surface before li^lazing. These tiles are 
used with two other kinds in a regular alternation as follows : — a painted 
tOe, a square black tile divided with indented lines into nine squares, the 
centre one being yellow, a narrow yellow bordering tile with two indented 
flowen, the Uack tile as beibie, and lastly a painted tile.** We under- 
stand tiiat the Society propose to ^ve an engraving of thia remarkable 
pavement in the next number. 

** The Font, which is Early English, stands on two circular steps and an 
octagonal base in the north 
aisle. Its shaft is square, 
rnuiuled at the aiiL;lt'<, and very 
deeply depressed at the sides, 
AO as to give the appearance of 
four shafts around a central 
column. Both the bases and 
capitals of these quasi diafts are 
rudely moulded, and on them 
rests the octagonal bason, of 
unequal faces, and a little wider 
at the toj) than at the bottom. 
Three of the faces are sculp- 
tured, that facing east with a 
Maltese cross, with the top of a 
staff attadied to the lower mem- 
ber, and foliated rays issuing 
fifom the centre.*' 

The very careful and accu- 
rate description of the church 
is followed by three or four 
pages called the "Architectural 
Histoiy" of it, nmch of which 
must be considered as Mr. Free- 
man's theory rather than as 
authenticated **histoiy," and we eould lunre wished that some other title 
had been chosen for this essay. For instance, Mr. Freeman asserts as 

matter of history,** that about 1340 further alterations were made 

Another north aisle was added, the pointed windows of the original aisle 
being removed into the north wall, but to adapt them to its smaller height, 
they were converted into square-headed ones." This statement is opposed 
to the evidence of the building itself: the sections of the ninuldiiigs of the 
capitals in this aisle, given in p. 15, are of earlier cliararter than any of the 
others, rather than later, and the alleged alteration of the windows is very 
improbable. 

Tlw other buildings worth notice are the chapel, westward of the churdi. 
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now used as a school. The bede-house, which stands to the south of the 
church, and has some fine late Peqpendicular work, with a beautiful beU- 
niehe at the west end, and the college, the front of which is seen in the 
street. These works are by Archbishop Cliichcle. 

hope tliis first number fairly reprrsftits tlie future character of the 
woi li. From tlic boautv and variety of the suliiects on which those wlio 
ha> e uuUertiikca it arc engaged, tliere need, at lio point, be a falling ofi* of 
interest iu the matter ; while the names of Mackenzie, Kcux, and 
Jewitt are a sufficient guarantee that the artisls will do justice to the sub- 
jects. We are indebted to the Society for the epedmen plate and wood- 
cuts, which will enable the Members of the Institute to judge of their 
executi(Hi. The futhful and accurate description which Mr. Freeman has 
given of Higbam Ferrers church, will be an excellent guide to his com- 
panions in the same field; and it is to be hoped tliat tlic exertions of this 
and other Societies will shortly enable the ecclesiastical antiquar}' to form 
a clear estimate of the local merits and peculiarities of our medieval 
architecture. 

Tas MoiTAvno Rum or Tobrshibb. Farts I. and 11. Folio. 

B. SuKTXB, York. 

All that we have just said in approbation of the first brochure of the 
Northamptonshire Archilectural Socie^, is applicable to this work, which 
is one of the most elaborate of the numerous publications occasioned by 
the present taste for and general study of Ecclesiology. The monastic 
ruins of Yorkshire are among the most valuable examples of art remaining 
in this country, and, owing to the sequestered sites of most of them, have 
preserved a freshness and sharpness of detail which we seek in vain among 
similar remains in the midland and southern counties. Although litho- 
graphy is not generally successful in rcnderirig details with clearness 
and lidelity, the drawings in this work, executed by Mr. G. Hawkins, 
are certainly equal to any specimens of that process which have fallen 
under our notice ; the architectural features of the seversl buildings are 
represented with great accuracy and deamess, and the general views 
present faithful pictures of some of the most picturesque spots in the king- 
dom. The letter.press, written by the Bev. E. Churton, is appropriate to 
the mibject; wisely avoiding minute antiquarian detail, which the more 
curious reader may find in the works of Dugdale and Burton, the Hev. 
author has furnished a pleasing and instructive nnrrativc of the history of 
each buildinir illustrated. We wis}i this publication every success, and 
trust the enterprising publisher will receive the encouragement he de- 
serves. 
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Edward Long, M.A. Post 4to. 9t,, witb tbe Arms Coloured, 12s. 

Essays on Sub/bctb connected with the Liteeature, Popular 

SlPERSTITIOXS, AND HiSTORY OF EsciLANU IN THE MiDOLE ACES. 

By T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

BiooEAPHiA Britannica LiTKRARtA ; Of Biography of Literary Characters 
of Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in Chronological Order. Anglo- 
Norman Period. By T. Wright, M.A. 8vo. lis. cloth. 

The Life and Lettees of Thomas A'Becket. Now first gathered from 
the Contemporary Historians. By the ReT. J, A. Giles, D.C.L., Late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 48. 

Alphabets, Nuheeals, and Dbticbs ov the Middle Aobs. By 
H . Shaw, F.S.A. Imperial 8vo. 48 plates, tinted, £2. 2s. full coloured, 
i:4. 4s. 

Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, rEOif 

THE commencement OF THE 12tH CeKTURY TO THE CLOSE OE THE 

Reign of Queen Mary. Edited chiefly from the Originals in the 
State Paper Office, the Tower of London, Uic British Aluscum, and 
other State Archives. By Mary Anne Everet Wood. Illustnited with 
Fao*simile Autographs* 3 vols. £1. lis. 6d. 

Illuminated Illustrations to tin: ButLK, i kom MSS. of the Middle 
Ages. Edited by L O. Westwood, £»q. Royal 8vo. half mor. £2. 10s. 

Specimens of College Plate remaining in the University of Cam- 
BRTDOE. By the Rev. J.J. Smith, JSd.A., Fellow of Caius College. 

4to. las. 

Roman-British Remains. On the Aluterials of two Sepulchral Vessels 
found at VVarden, Beds., of the Roman- British Period, By the Rev. 
Professor Henslow. 4to. 48. 

A Companion to the Fourth Edition of a Glossary op Terms used 
IN Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture, containing 
a Chronological Tabic and a General Index, with Le Keux's Plates to 
Britton's Architectural Dictionary, and Woodcuts of Inscriptions, Ae. 
1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 

A Glossary of Terms i skd is Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic 
Architecture, Abrid|,'ed. lUustralud by 440 Exuatples. 12n)o. 7s. (nl. 

Akoeican CnLK( h Architecture, with some Remarks upon Ecclesias- 
tical Furniture. By James Barr, Architect. Illustrated by One Hun- 
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ISmo. 5s. 
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SpECTMKNS of TIIF. ECCLESIASTICAL AkCHITPXTURK OF GrRAT BriTAIS', 

FROM THE CoNiiUKST TO TiiK Reformatios ; With Vicws, Piaiis, and 
Details, &c. By H. Bowman, Architect. Royal 4to. £2. 5s. 

An Historical am> Descriptive Account of St. Bartuolomew's 
HospiTAi. AKD Peiort, with Plates and Woodcuts. By W. A. Dela- 
motte, Librarian to the Hospital. Royal 4to. 4s. 

FAaisB CuuRCBVs, Being Perspective Views of English Ecclesiastieal 

Structures, with Plans drawn to an uniform scale, and Letter-press 
Descriptions, intended as a Companion to their " Analysif? of Gothic 
Architecture." By Raphael and J. Arthur Brandon, Architects, Part I. 
28. 6d. 

A Small Chart of the Styleh and Periods of English Church 
Architbcturb ; with Illustrations. By the Rev. Charles BouteU, M.A., 
Secretary of the St. Alban's Architectural Society, and Raphael and 
1. Arthur Brandon, Architects. In a case or on roller. Is. 6d. and 8s. 

An Engraving upon Stonb, alter a Drawing by the Messrs. Brandon, 

Architec's, of the interesting remains of an (apparently) Sepulchral 
Chapel, recently discovered in the wall of the South Aisle of the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban. Coloured after the original 8tonc<work. Pub- 
lished for the St. Alban*B Architectural Society. /» t!» Press. 

A Guide Sheet to the Abbey Church of St. Alban, Illustrated by a 
Ground Plan, and Seven Engiavings on Wood by Mr. Jewitt, of Oxfoid. 
Price 6d. 

Am EvoRATiHO OK Wood, firom the Painting recently discovered upon the 
inner wall of the north transept of the Abbey Church of St. Alban, and 
representing the Incredulity of SU Thomas. Plain 6d.> coloured after 
the original, Is. 6d. 

A Dictionary of En-olisit Church Architecture, with nunnerous 
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ON SOME BRITISH KISTVAENS (STONE COFFINS) UNDER 
THE PIIESENT CHURCHYARD OF PYTCHLEY, NOiiXH- 
AMPTONSHIRE. 

Bt thb Rit. Abnsb W. Bsowir, VxoAs of Pttorlvt. 

Thb village of PjrtcUi^ oocapus a sUght ridge about six 
miles northwards of the river Nen, (or Antona,) the frontier 
line adopted by Ostorius Scapula (o. A.D. 50) between 
the Romans and the Britons. It is near Wellingborough, a 
market town on the same side of the river, opposite to 
Lrchester, or '*Chesten/' one of Ostorius Scapula's forts. 
The whde country of the Goritani on this their south frontier 
was then and long after a dense forest. Numerous Roman 
coins of all dates of the Cbristian era have been found in the 
parish of Pytchley^ and many traces more or less distinct of 
human operations at early periods occur. The name also, 
still pronounced Piie'94ey, is significant : it is spelt in 
Domesday book PiAieg^ea, FidaM, and PUe84ea, okd in 
old records FighUly; and one cannot avoid remembering that 
the Welch or British name of the PtcA' was Ptkhi and itckti; 
and their present and ancient Scottish name Pt^hta, Pe^JUi, 
and PilUeg, 

Two ancient cemeteries occur in the parish, neither of 
which, so far as I can learn, has ever been publidy noticed ; 
the one (apparently pagan) is in a field near a burow, and 
about 350 yards noithwaids of the church and village ; the 
other is under the present church and churchyard. The 
present paper is conmied to the cemetery under the church- 
yard, and was in part read at the last October meeting of the 
Architectural Sodety of the Archdeaooniy of Northampton. 

VOL. III. p 
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The ^■('l^er^lble church of Pytchley having become much 
dilapidated, has within the last few years been undergoing 
extensive repairs ; in the course of which numerous kisfvaens, 
or rough stone coffins, situated in general G or 8 feet below 
the present surface of the churchyard, have been brought to 
liu'lit. Unconnected as they are with the modem interments, 
yi\\\v\\ are seldom above 4 or 5 feet deep, I have ventured to 
consider the place that thejr occupy as an ancient cemetery, 
which but for the rtcent excavation of new and deeper 
foundations for some of the church walls, might have re* 
mained a second thousand years unknown. 

I have called them kisivaens: this word has been much 
restricted in archapology to something nearly synonymous 
with cromlech, but has been also used to signify those coffins 
or rather toml)s which consist of four stones, three being 
placed upright on their edges, and the fourth as a covering 
slab on the top. The poetry called Ossian's. says, in address- 
ing a deceased warrior, " l our stones with their heads of 
moss are tlic only memorials of thee/* \Mien these stones 
are larp;c and above iz;round, as in Kits Cotly House in Kent, 
they arc not graves but tombs : sometimes however they are 
small, under cairns or heaps of stones, and barrows or mounds 
of earth, and these probably arc the only true kistvaens amoni; 
them ; nor does any reason appear why the name shouKl be 
confined, as it has sometimes been, to that class which are 
constructed of only four stones. Like cairns and barrows, 
the larger kind were designed for memorials or sepulchres, — to 
be seen ; and it is of this kind only that the Gaelic })oem 
speaks, for such only as were above ground would be moss 
grown : but the kist\ aen is properly the receptacle for the 
body, and is not intended to be se*en. Some northern 
"writers have stated that the ki>t\iien of a man had three 
principal or upright stones, and that of a woman only two. 
May not this be part of an ancient northern custom, 
which in the elnu-ch of Icolmkill was kept u]) nearly to the 
end of last century, of burying males and females in ditilTent 
parts of the churchyard ? 

The word kid (spelt cist and is found in Welch, 

Irish, and Gaelic, in Suiogothic and Saxon, ab well as in 
Latin, Greek, and other languages of the same great western 
family of mankind. Its meaning is nearly identical ni all 
except the Greek; and whilst in genciui ii is pronounced Aw/, 
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in Latin it is eUia, and in our own language has been softened 
into eiesi, by a process similar to that of modem Italian, and 
observable in many other of our words ; as in Idrck, or kirJt, 
which has become ekurek. In the lowlands of Scotland it is 
still pronounced ktai, and retains in common use its original 
meaning of a burial chest. Among old-fashioned families in 
the lowlands of Scotland, that part of a fimeral which precedes 
the removal of the body from the house is a rehgious service, 
and is still called in remote districts the kisicnin^^ or kisiin^, 
and in other places the chesting^ or the coffining. 

But of old, the kUting took place in the grave-yard, and 
not in the house, for coffins, in our sense of them, were not 
used. The body, wrapped in the shroud or grave-clothes, but 
not enclosed in any coffin, was carried forth upon ^ fcrcirum or 
hieTy as is described in the history of the son of tlie widow of 
Nain (Luke vii. 11 — 15); and when it luul arrived at the cave 
or place of sepulture, it was there kisted, or kistined, that is, 
placed in a recess or receptacle hewn from the rock, or in a con- 
structed kiatvaen : and after the interment was completed, and 
"the dead was buried out of sight," then some monument 
which teas meant to be seen, might be raised at will. Urn- 
burial, which presupposes burning the dead, probably only 
prevailed in Britain while the Romans ruled: it does not 
seem to have been customary here before theur arrival, nor 
after the population had become Christian : instances have, it 
is said, been discovered where Saxon Christians in England 
must have been interred by burning ; yet as a general rule, 
when a nation has become Christian, burning the dead has 
ceased. The kistvaens in Pytchley were therefore probably 
either prior to Roman dates, or subsequent to the prevailing 
of Christianity. 

Kisivaen simply means sfone coffin : vaen being, as it appears, 
merely the softened pronunciation of maen (stone), a Welch 
word which does not exist, in that form at least, in Irish or 
Gaelic : although the word kisfvaen is in common use through 
Scotland to signify the nidc receptaeles made of several roiigli 
stones, wliieh are there eonnnonly found under eairns or heaps 
of loose stones. Those which (like Kits Cotty House in Kent) 
are above ground and in the nature of monuments, are in 
Scotland called cinch or clnrhan, and not kisfvacns. The 
Gaelic word used for ordinary coffins is cohhain (pronounced 
coffain), and it is usually restricted to a wooden cheat or ark; 
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being probably identical with its kindred Greek tenn m^ofos^ 
a hamper or basket, which is also the meaning of jhotv, the 
Greek form of hist It is not hnprobable that when first a 
ioctdus (small place) or box began to be used for the dead, 
those fint employed might be literally what the Greek words 
describe, wicker or wattled work : for such as were laboriously 
excavated from a sin^e trunk of a tree, like that lately found 
at Gristhorpe, near Scarborougli, must have been for too ex- 
pensive for common use. 

Fosbroke (Emye. 77G, 777.) states that Pausanias considers 
kittvaens as of Gyclgoean origin, and that they occur in 
Greece, and even in Palestine, of /our uprights and one top 
skb. Our own medieval stone coffins are of a kind essen- 
tially distinct from what has obtained the name of kistvam. 
They are cqfins made of stone and afterwards removed to the 
iptive ; and from the Archseological Journal, vol. i. page 190, 
it appears that interments in such stone coffins took place 
in Le Maine so late as the 17th century. 

But to recur to the subject which these observations are 
designed to illustrate. It was well rmarked, some years since, 
by an anonymous writer, in a periodical, that we know little 
of the usual modes of burial among our countrymen in dm 
of old, for barrows, cairns, and cromlechs, must have been mr 
too expensive to have been within the reach of any but the 
wealthy or noble. I have never seen this difficulty &irly met ; 
but possibly, what I have now undertaken to communicate 
may nave some bearing on the subject. 

The church of Fytchley, like many more in tins county, 
consists of architecture or almost every date and style, en- 
grafted upon an eai-Iy Norman building. One (^undrical 
pillar, having its height and circumference nearly equal, re- 
mains in the north side of the nave, with a very rudely, 
though elaborately carved capital, of the first part of the 
12th century, and standing between two semicircular arches, 
to which the pointed Early English arches that complete the 
row are awkwardly jointed. As this pillar, which nad evi- 
dently been often repaired, was in so mouldering a condition 
that it might probably have caused serious injur}' to the 
whole fabric, we strongly propped up the arches and capitals 
springing £rom it, and took it down even to its founda- 
tion, (two feet below the pavement,) and excavating until we 
reached the sdid rock, we succeeded in rebuilding a new shaft, 
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and replacing, witliout accident, the superincumbent capitals 
and aiches, &c., upon this rebuilt shaft. But the operation had 
brought to light the startling fact that the original Nonnan 
builcfers of the piUar had laid their foundation in ignorance of 
a hollow kistvaen or coffin of numerous rough slabs, directly 
below, and at an interval of perhaps a foot of soil, which hav- 
ing only partially sunk in at the thorax from the weight placed 
upon it was by no means solid. 

Pytchley church belonged, even before the Conquest, to 
the abbey d[ Peterborough ; and it appears probable that the 
Noiman edifice, of which this pillar was part, was erected 
durii^ the great church building era of that monastery, while 
Martin, Waterville, and Benedict were successively abbots, 
viz., from A.D. 1133 to A.D. 1194. The existence of these 
kistvaens, therefore, was not then even traditionaUy known, 
and consequently th^ are not later than Saxon times. 

We had also to rebuild the east wall of thk north aisle, and 
in dom|; so we discovered that the modem window was once 
a magnifioently Decorated one, which had been defaced by some 
Goths of the kst century, and that this Decorated window had 
itself superseded two b«iutifril splayed lanceolate windows of 
Early English style : and again that the stones of these last 
had previously formed part of a drcular window with Nonnan 
work nearly in the same part ; and out of the wall we saved 
a curious and beautifrd Norman piscma, the carving of which 
corresponds with the Norman capital abeady mentioned. The 
wan had formed part of the original Norman church, but had 
reqmred continual repair or rebuilding ; the cause of which, 
on sinking the new foundation down to the rock, we found to 
consist in three or four kistvaens, across which the Norman 
builders had laid their original foundation at an interval of 
two feet of soil, evidently unconscious that th^ were building 
on an unsound basis. But besides this cQrvoboration ci such 
history as the Nonnan pillar had ahready told us, we met with 
another significant fact : below the foundation, though above 
the level m the kistvaens, there were common graves ; in one 
of which was the skeleton of a beheaded person lying at full 
length, the head placed upon the breast, one d the neck 
bones having apparently been divided. This would indicate 
a long period to have elapsed between the use of the kutvaens 
and the erection of the Norman buildmg, during which the 
locality had been used by the villagers as a buriJ ground, in 
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ignorance of tbe tier of kistvaen interments below : and used 
so long that the Norman maaons foond the soil sufficiently 
solid to build upon, even above the second era of graves. 
These graves of the upper tier, which had already become 
solid within a century or less from the Conquest, must in a 
Saxon, or perhaps a British village, have been Saxon. And 
as when they were dug, the still deeper histvaens were un- 
known or forgotten, and belonged to a mode of sepulture then 
passed away, we are thrown back upon the times before the 
foundation of the kingdom of Mocia — ^thrown back upon the 
Romanized British period for their date. 

In rebuilding the Decorated chancel-aich, which had evi- 
dently been r^uilt in a bad style more than once before, 
and of which the north capital had sunk seven inches below 
the level of its south companion, we found the cause of its 
sinking was a kistvaen of a person about twelve years old, 
nearly two feet below the foundation. In underpinning 
various parts of the church walls which were leaning, numer- 
ous instances appeared in which the walls had been built 
across or along the kistvaens according to their position ; or 
where from any cause the foundation had been unusually 
deep, a kistvaen had been sometimes cut through and part 
left untouched. In all instances, the kistvaens had evidently 
been unknown or unnoticed bv the Norman masons ; and yet 
the churchyard had been well filled at the time : for holes 
were found filled with large accumulations of crumbling bones, 
apparently made by the sides of the Norman foundations and 
coeval with them. 

Like many other country churches it had a coating of green 
mould or moss for five or six feet up the waUs inside, and in 
winter and rainy weather the water soaked in from the outside 
and stood in pools in the remote comers of the church fioor. 
Possibly this constant wet may have assisted to preserve the 
ancient bones horn entire decay. The enormous accumula- 
tions of soil outside of the walls have now been removed down 
to the level of the fioor : and a drain (in some places nine feet 
deep) has been carried across the churchyard, and has efiec- 
tuafiy dried the church. But these removals and drains, 
narrow as they were made for the sake of avoiding graves, 
have sufficed to disclose numerous kistvaens; in general so 
deep that the deepest modem graves vrere some inches, and 
ordinary graves two or three feet above them. Ancient 
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foundations also were found, of which all trace had dis- 
appeared from the surface, and which modem graves had cut 
through, but which had been originally laid in ignorance of 
the kistvaens. The whole churchyard had evidently been a 
populous burial-ground in the days of kistvaen interment' : 
for small as the aggregate space was which we had nltogether 
opened, twenty kistvaens at least were disclosed. We found 
also in the south-east comer that a narrow pathway, paved 
with round pebbles about the size of large apples, had 
crossed the churchyard about six feet below the present 
surface, leading from what was the ancient highway, towards 
the place where the chancel-arch now stands. In other places, 
less distinct Unes, which the labourers called gravelled walks, 
presented themselves at the like (Ic[)th, passing under the 
present nave. Every thing combined to prove that a cemetery, 
arranged with care and kept with neatness, had occupied the 
present churchyard so long before the Norman Conquest, that 
the existence of its kistvaens and its paved paths was unknown 
to the Nonnan builders. 

Most of the kistvaens w hich we discovered were of course 
necessarily removed or mutilated in our endeavours to save 
the sacred edifice, though wherever it was possible we re- 
placed the bones of the removed part in the part which was 
allowed to remain. Two however were nearly saved, one by 
throwing a slight arch over it, and the other by turning the 
course of the drain. This last, though by no means the best, 
or that which I should have selected for preservation, has been 
marked and guarded by a low sunk wall, and coveretl with 
hejivy slabs, so as to he hereafter accessible without great 
laboui', and T hope that no future churchwarden will sweep it 
away for tlie sake of the slabs. 
• It is a hollow, 5 feet 11 inches long, nnd about 10 niches 
deep, rudely excavated m the cnnrse and Iriable yellow lime- 
stone gault, or kale, (as it is here called,) which lies imme- 
diately over the limestone rock. The excavation is somewhat 
in the shape of a human body, rounded at the head, swelling 
at the shoulders to 13 inches, and at tlie elbows to 17, and 
contracting again to a few inches nt*t]i( t ies. Its sides are 
not upright, but incline to one another as they descend, the 

* It had probably been tbe cemetery of at prcseut have uj covering sULs remain- 
* large distnet; «t Mont Ifajout n«ar Aries ing. 
weie ijnvct cxeavmted in the raeki which 
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upper part being Id inches wide where the lower part is only 6» 
and these sides are formed of the kale, except where it was 
not firm enough, and there they are made of rough thin stones, 
varying from 8 to 15 inches long, set edgewise at the general 
slope, and standing a little above the sides, small rough 
stones being laid flat along the top of those parts where iSie 
kale only is the side, in order to bring the whole to a level. 
Across the opening were laid five or six rough slabs of 
common stone to form a covering, some of which had broken 
in by the superincumbent weight. 

Such is the general outline of the one preserved, but others 
were more correctly and beautifully accommodated to the shape 
of the body, and where the kale was firm, excavated clean and 
exact, wiUiout any upright stones, and having niirely the 
large covering slabs. Some had no excavation in the kale, 
but were made of rough thin stones set edgewise, so much 
inclined as to touch at the bottom those which formed the 
other side, and correspondingly wide at top, each end beinff 
formed of a single transverse stone set edgewise. Some, ana 
those such as were nearest the surface, had no covering slabs, 
but merely edging stones. The varymg dip of the kale 
stratum would in some instances account for these differences, 
both as to depth and construction, but they evidently depended 
also on some other causes ; and it was difficult not to believe 
that there existed something like a chronological series among 
the kistvaens, from the rudest form of rough stones, to the 
neatest and most finished excavation, and thence onwards to 
the time when the covering slabs were dispensed with, and 
the use of kistvaens was passing away. The cemetery had I 
think been very long in use. 

In all the kistvaens the following points unifonnly presented 
themselves to our notice. 1 . The skeletons were lying east 
and west, or nearly so ; the feet being to the east, as is usual 
in oiu" own times. 2. They were lying on their right sides, 
the left shoulder and leg being considerably higher than the 
others; which explains why the coffins are so nanow, and 
especially at the bottom : the faces were thus looking at once 
towards the east and towards the south, 3. The arms were 
crossed in a peculiar way; the right ann across the breast, with 
its hand touching the left shoulder; anrl the left arm straight 
across, so that its hand touched the right elbow. 4. The legs 
were not crossed, but the feet merely touched each other. 
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In oiir various excavations many iSonnan coins were found, 
though always near the surface: one of Henry TIT. was the 
earliest. A few small, much defaced, Romaii copper coins, 
apparently only of late and debased coinages, were tm'ned up 
in the churchyard, though many, and some extremely beautiful, 
of all periods, (even prior to Claudius,) have been found in the 
fields ot the parish. Fragments of coarse unglazed British 
and also of Roman pottery, have occurred in the deeper 
churchyard excavations. Close to, or within one kistvaen, was 
found a rude amethyst, or pink crystal oblong eartlrop, about 
an inch long ; it is perforated length^^^sc, but is wulu ut metal. 
The kistvaen undei" the Norman pillar contained apparently 
the skeleton of a lady with an infant in her arms : about 
that kistvaen T myself picked u]) small pieces of charcoal, 
which no doubt had some connoctioii with the interment, and 
a small fragment of peculiar pottny studded with raised dots, 
like some found I think on iiarhaui downs. From another 
was taken a large tusk of a wild boar, much worn by whet- 
ting; it is above the average size of those now common in 
Germany, beinii: a full inch broad, and of a ciure which would 

be six inches in dianRtcr. I'robablv this was the kistvaen of 

•J 

some celebrated hunter, and contained the treasured spoils of 
some huge Erymanthian boar which he had slain in the dense 
Coritanian forest that crossed the county of Northampton, 
from Whittlebury to ^iarham and Peterborough. But we 
looked in vain for traces of armour, either offensive or de- 
fensive ; it was the cemetery of a peaceful nation. We saw 
no traces of clothing, no haircloth, such as occurs in the stone 
coffins properly so called, nor was there the discoloured dost 
of any wooden coffin or interior receptacle for the bodies. 
Neither did we find any thing from which to gather the 
existence or not of a place of worship within the cemetery ; 
a point which would have much narrowed the diJQ&culties of 
the subject. 

The skeleton which we have endeavoured to preserve is that 
of a muscular well-proportioned young man, probably 5 feet 
9 indbies high ; the teeth are fine, the wisdom teeth acaicelj 
developed. The facial line in some of the sculls appeared to 
be veiy fine. In the present instance there is a deep wound 
over the left eye, but whether it existed before death, or was 
caused by the falling in of the slab covering, is not clear. A 
contused wound on the back of the scull is however evident, 

TOIf. III. o 
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and it almoet seems that oss(;on8 granulations had been formed 
since it oocuned. This scull exhibits the peculiar lengthy 
fonn, the prominent and high cheek bones, and the remarkable 
narrowness of forehead, which characterize the Celtic races, 
and distinguish theirs from the rounder, broader sculls, and 
more upright facial line of t)ie Teutonic tribes. The same 
kistvaen Avas casually opened in 1B37, in a prior unsuccessful 
attempt to drain, and the curious position, &c., having been 
noted, it was closed up: the bones have crumbled greatly 
since that date, and the sides are mouldering away. 

But who were the occupants of these kistvaens ? Here is 
a very ancient cemetery, densely filled, for it must be remem- 
bered that we can only have touched upon a very small pro- 
portion of the kistvaens which exist, belonging to a smaU 
village, which gives no indications of having ever been other 
than a village, larger or smaller. The mode of interment, 
though long since passed away, is simple, decent, and un- 
expensive ; and being therefore within the reach of the poorest, 
yet not unbecoming the greatest, was almost certainly in its 
day the national mode. If so, the subject is one of great 
historical interest, and the mode of interment one which will 
doubtless be found to have been practised in many other 

S laces on a similarly large scale. Possibly others have already 
escribed it, but I have never happened to meet with any 
description of it. 

The position of bodies and graves has varied with different 
nations, but I have not met with any satisfactory discussion of 
the whole question. The Greeks made the bodies, it is said, 
face the east; the Jews tiumed the fiice to Jerusalem; and 
most of the pagans laid the corpse so as to be towarcLs the 
midday sun, the primary object of their veneration. The 
Christians have always buried with the face towards the rising 
sun, in token of their hope of resurrection at the last day ; a 
primitive and significant Christian habit which one regrets to 
aee occasionally disregarded, by the bodies being laid, like those 
of suicides, in all directions. In the tenants of the Pytchley 
kistvaens, the crossing of the arms, together with tlic east 
and west position, make it difficult to question their being 
Christians. Would it be too bold a supposition to imagine 
that they may have been of a date when the prior pagan habit 
of placing the corpse to face the midday sun had not yet been 
fo^tten, and was retained as an addition to the usual Chris- 
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tian customs, by layiog the body on its right side, yet with 
the feet to the east ? 

Such a date would chronologically correspond with all the 
other notes which have occurred in the examination.. There 
was no doubUng-up of the body ; no Dmidical remains. Gould 
they be anterior to Roman dates? There are no traces of 
unis or of cremation — were they of pagan Romanized times ? 
The position is prima-facie Christian; the scull prima-facie 
Celtic : the historical and local evidences seem to prove that 
they were earlier than the Saxon population, and it is impos- 
sible that they con be subsequent to the Norman conquest. 
Can these kistvaens belong to aught but to the Christians of 
Romanized Britain before the Saxon invasion? 

If this were an ancient Christian cemetery, it indicates the 
existence of a Christian church at Pytchlej^ before, and during 
the Saxon invasion; as I strongly suspect was also the case atCol- 
hngtree, Brixworth, Earl's Barton, Cransley, Lamport, and many 
other Northamptonshire villages. We are thus carried back to an 
obscm-e but most important period in the history of the Church 
of England, and one which we often overlook ; the time when 
the relics of the national Church, humbled and shattered as it 
had been by pa^n foes, still refused to submit to any other 
than its own ancient hierarchy^ and held earnest and iriiitless 
controversies with Augustine and his immediate successors; 
one of w liich, an important interview with the Scottish Dagan, 
must, if some northern historians may be relied upon, have 
occulted ui the immediate vidnity of Northampton. 

^ Many, if not all, andent cemeteries church Iherefbire did not then occupy its 

were merely ceinttorios, and not around present ntO» 
cburdies, as in later times; Pytchicy 
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SITE OF rnE AKC'IENT caOKca. WtiODi'KRRT. 



WooDPERRY*, a hamlet or tithing of the parish of Stanton 
St. John, in the neighbourhood of Oxford, appears, by the 
numerous antiquities of many periods there discovered, to have 
been a place of popular resort by successive races from the 
earliest times, until the chiu*ch and village, as traditionally 
reported, were totally destroyed by a conflagration. The 
neighboiu*hood abounds vnih Roman remains, amongst which 
may be included the newly discovered villa at Wheatley, 
described in No. 8 of the Jounial ; and at the distance of 
about half a mile ran the line of the great road between 
Eboracum and Clauscntum, given in the Ibth iter of Ricardus 
Corinensis, a portion of which has been ably illustrated by 
Mr. liusseyb ; but there wtus no suspicion of any thing Roman 



• This name is so spelt in conformity 
with the modern usage and pronunciation; 
but the earlier forms give Wodehury, pire, 
pcry, &c., with one R, which is the case 
also with Watcrpcry, a village not far 



distant. 

'* An account of the Roman road from 
Allchester to Dorchester, by tlie Rev. 
Rohert Ihisjey, li.l)., 8vo. 1841, Oxford, 
for the Ahhniolean Society. 
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existing on this particular spot, until the discoMiy chanced to 
take place, in the course of a dificrriit, thoiif^h not less inter- 
esting in(piiry, the search for a chiu-ch, cluu*chyard, and viRage, 
supposed to have formerly existed tlierc. As far regards 
the objects for which they were luiHle, tliese researches were 
completely s^ircessful, establishing the fact of the existence of 
a church, and cemetery around it; disclosing nlso some little 
remammg portion of the foundation of the former, with frag- 
ments of the ediiir*! itself, uninscribcd monumental stones, and 
encaustic tiles, nearly all of which would afford probable con- 
jectures as to dates ; while the colour and nature of the soil 
shewed with tolerable accuracy how far the bidlding had 
extended. Around, and without it, the number of bodies, and 
their regular position, left no doubt as to the existence of a 
churchyard; while lower down in tlie iiekl, the remains of 
buildings scattered thickly over ]>nrt of it, and entering into a 
little close below, which itself reaches up to the Horton road, 
and the change visible in the quality of the soil, here natimilly 
a cold clay, into a rich black mould of some depth, aflbrded 
convincing proofs of long continued inhalMtancy. But amongst 
the discoveries which the spade brought to hglit, not the 
least unlooked inr and curious was the fact, that the Romans 
had been amongst the original occupants of the spot, as 
was abundantly proved by the remains of their pottery in 
( lullcss ^ iiripties, fragments of vessels, cinerar}^ urns, trinkets, 
and couis found here. There were also evidences of what 
may be called a trriTi^ition state; for the inhabitants of a 
later period had pounded the red and thick Roman tiles, 
appearing here in very great quantities, and worked them 
up with Ume for their new building. These remains, it 
should be observed, were princi])jdly discovered, not on 
the site of tiie church, but amongst the scattered ruius of the 
village. 

There is a ])assage in Heame's Diai ies, now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, which is valuable as describing the state 
of the place in his time. He is writing on Nov. 15, 1732^ 
** One Mr. Mendi," he says, "a Joyncr, a good cleaver Work- 
man, who works at V\ oodbur}^ Farm by Beckley, told me 
laiit night of Foiuulations of nld buildings, fretjuently dug up 
there, and that there is a Tradition that there hath been a 
Town there. He said an earthen Pot was somctuue since 

« Vol. U7r pp- 09, ioo. 
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found there, but that 'twas broke, and nothing found in it 
but ashes and dust and one silver piece. From his account 
I took the said piece to he a Boman Denarius, and tlie Vessel 
to be an urn, and indeed there was a Branch of a Roman Way 
came along this way on the East side of Stowe Wood*^. The 
PoundatioQs they find are of Stone, strangely rivetted into the 
roots of Trees sometimes. 

" Woodbury belongs to one Mr. Morse, who hath built a 
new House there, lie is a siuffle man, a batchdor, about 74 
years of age. He is reported to be worth tluree hundred 
thousand pounds. He hath estates in other places, and is 
still purchasing others." 

The result of subsequent researches has confirmed the pro- 
bability of Heame's conjecture as to what the earthen pot and 
coin really might have been ; but it is much to be regretted, 
that, with ver^ few exceptions, all objects of a fragile nature 
foimd upon tms spot of late years have been broken into pieces, 
and these again dispersed. The cause, whatever it was, and 
whether an accidental fire, (as is reported,) or not, which 
brought destruction upon the church and village, can hardly 
be supposed to have effected this ; it must be owing to sub- 
sequent digging amongst, and removal of, the ruins. No 
cottages, it is true, have sprung up to supply the place of those 
which once stood here ; but the " new House*' which Heame 
mentions to have been built by a Mr. Morse, remains, and has 
a very considerable extent of stonewall running rovind the 
kitchen garden and. pleasure grounds attached to it, which 
adjoin the ruins, and the materials of these not improbably 
may have been borrowed &om " the old Town." The trees 
have in a great degree disappeared, and in their removal would 
occasion the displacement of other stones beneath those 
" strangely rivetted into the roots;" while in later years re- 
course has been had to this spot as a general quarry for 
supplying materials for the roads and other purposes; so that 
it is no wonder if in turning over the stones, in order to 
select the largest and best, and in digging down for the same 
object, any weaker substance lying amongst them should have 
been injured or crushed. 



*• Ilcirue is wrong here; not m tlu 
(-(lurst'ofthc road, but in calling it n frnwrft, 
iiiuce it was the main line from Hboracuni 
mentioned before. No one, however, from 
ita appearance woulA coiycctuTe it to b« 



more thun a divcrticuluuii ^tid the work of 
Richard, from which only we learn its 

extent antl importance, was not printed 
until 17*37, nor known long before. 
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Amongst the veiy few fictile arUcles which had wholly 
escaped damaffe was an earthen pan, (literally such,) found 
near^ above tiie spot where the Alter may be supposed to 
have stood, and carefully covered over with a piece of ashlar 
stone : it was a little injured by the workman's pick-axc, but 
the situation, the size, and evident care with whicn it had been 
deposited, caused mudi to be expected fiom tiie contents ; 
yet upon removing the coveriDg they were found to be 
nothing but earth ; neither was there the slightest reason, as 
far as could be judged, to suspect any dishonesty on the part 
isi those who had discovered it. 

The pan was turned in a lathe, of very thm red ware, not 
glaaed, except at the bottom of the inside, similar in shape 
to those now in common use, and strengthened externally 
towards the upper rim by nine ornaments of a fillet pattern, 
running upwards at equal mtervals, with a greater projection 
towards the top, but dying into the substance of the vessel at 
about one thurd from its Ixyttom. The dimeter of the top of 
the pan was 15| inches, of the bottom 10}, and the depth 
8^. The stone which covered it was 15| inches by 14^, and 
3i thick. 

Arrow-heads of considerable variety in form and dimension, 
have from time to time been found at Woodperry (fig. 1.) 

Amongst them may be no- 
ticed one of sunple conical 
shape, measuring in length 
1} inches; it was formed 
of bone, and rudely orna- 
mented with incised lines, 
crossing each other firet- 
wise. Two sunilar arrow or 
bolt-heads formed of iron 
(figs. 2, 8), tapering gradu- 
ally to a blunt point, were 
also discovered, and other 
examples of the same metal, 
some &shioned with a fiat triangular blade (fig. 4), not barbed, 
and others furnished with barbs of unusual length (figs. 5, 6, 7), 
in one instance measuring about 1} inches*. Several large 





Bom Aiww-femO. 



• In the annoury at Goodrich Court are men of the ancient British arrow," dis- 
pmarved two iron pile* of arrows, vnth covered at the base of Cliflbrd's Tower, 
fimr-iided points, and an unique spcci. T«rli^ flia bead iwamlUing in Afm am of 
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iron buckles suited for 
strong Iiariiess, cutting or 
piercing implements, and a 
varietv of objects of iron, 
have been dug up at various 
times. Ornaments (fig. 10) 
and small works in bronze 
(fig. 8), tweezers (fig. 9), 
brooches, both of the antique 
bow form (fig. 1 l),and of the 
flat circular shape (fig. 12), 
theacutf being attached to the 
reverse side, small buckles, 
and tags of s^ps or beit8» 
indicate the successive occu- 
pation of the site by various 
races of mankind. Some of 
these appear to be of late 
Roman workmanship. Three 
of the rudeljr formed flat 
heads, measurmgin diameter 
about 1 J inches, two formed 
of baked clay (fig. 1 3), the 
other of bone turned in 
the lathe (fig. I I), occurred 
amongst these remains : 
similar objects have been 
repeatedly Umm] in sjjots 
occupied in early tuucs. An- 
other piece of bone, here re- 
presented, is formed with a 
mitre-shaped head (tig. 15), 
nnd may possibly have been 
u chess-man ; it is, however, 
ornamented with the small concentric circles which appear 
very commonly on objects assigned to the British period. 
With tliem may l)e noticed a flat circular piece of lead (fig. 16), 
resembling Ji weight ; it is marked with a cross between four 
pellets, aud weighs nearly three ounces; also a token or 




thosf which were fttuiul at Woodperry. 
Sir Samuel Meyrick considers this missile 
M having been used during the wars of the 



lloses. Sitelton's Goothich Armoury, i. 
pi. t,vU xxxiv. 
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tiffnactthm of lead, on which is the inscription, ays maria 
ORA (fig. 17). Several small vessels of earthenware have 
been fonnd at Woodperry, which may be regarded as 
canons examples of medieval date; the ware being wholly 
distinct from the remains of "Samian," or Anglo-Roman 
fabrication, of which beautifully ornamented fragments have 
occnned; and some even superior, though in the same style 
of ornament, were discovered by the late Sir Alexander 
Groke, nearly six or seven years since, in the middle of a 
wood, now called **the New Wood," on the brow of the 
opposite hill, about a mile distant ; but these excava* 
tions were not pursued so far as might have been de- 
sired, and the traces of buildings were in fact but faint and 
inconsiderable. A very common fr)iin of these medieval 
vessels will be found represented in the plate, page C2 of 
No. 9 of the Journal, being that of the two smallest of the 
four, though the neck in general is somewhat narrower. Very 
many fragments of them occur, and of difierent sizes, the 
ordinary height being about six inches, as near as can be 
guessed from the more perfect specimens : it is, however, to 
be obsor\ ( (1 of all, that they are tinted with green colour and 
slightly glazed, immediately below the neck. Of potteiy, 
however, really Anglo- Roman, the varieties were very many, 
especially of the finest or Samian ware ; for b^inning with 
that on which figures had been worked in relief, fragments 
of plain paterae were turned up of almost every degree 
of fineness, the best being composed of a highly coloured 
red clay, and other specimens presenting a fainter and 
fainter hue, precisely in proportion to their goodness, the 
palest being always the worst. Still, in every ease, the 
clay had been admirably well tempered ; and it sliould be 
observed, bv the wav, tliat what is found at Brill, between 
four and live miles distant, is considered to be of exeellent 
quality, and this had j)rob;i])ly been })rocured from that quarter. 
Be this, however, as it may, there certainly was a Roman 
pottery five or six miles to the north, at Fencot upon Otmoor'; 
and if that situation did not ofier the very finest materials, the 
establislunent at least gave the opportunity of baking vessels 
which had been manufnctured from better clay found else- 
where. In addition to what may be called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the red ware, other IVagments of pottery discovered, 

* See Mr. Husac^'i Roman lUwd, already <}uoted, p. 
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presented a great variety of form and pattern, and indeed it 
may be almost added, of material. Yeiy many were of dusky 
blueish hue, suj^sed to be produced by some process in 
the burning; some coarse, thick and pale, and painted inter- 
nally in concentric circles of a red colour ; others, on the con- 
trary, very thin, dark, and glazed on the outside, and elegantly 
marked, as if with a f^avinp; tool, something in the style of a 
British urn, only infinitely better. Fragments of a cinerary 
urn were found, (such an one probably as Heame's earthen 
pot), pieces of which being observed to correspond, have since 
been cemented together, and are sufficient to give an idea of 
what it must liavc been, when perfect. Tt ap])ears to have 
borne in some degree the shape of that engraved in 'I ai). xv. 
No. 24. of Plot's Oxfordshire, hut had no foot, and stood on a 
plain bottom, which was not less than ten inches in diameter : 
the lieight, perhaps, was nearly the same, and the mouth seven 
or eight inches across. Tt was thin, ))iit stroiip: ; visibly marked 
on the outside by the action of tlame, and contained red earth 
or ashes, mixed with manv pieces of some white substance, 
perhaps bone, all of whieli had obviously been burnt. Frag- 
ments of Roman tiles, of all kinds, were very numerous ; none 
of them, indeed, in sif", as they were set T)y the nijison, but 
some had still mortar adliering to them ; and m one spot were 
the traces of a cireular furnace or tireplaee, about four feet in 
diameter, which might have been used for supplying hot air to 
apartments. Not far above it was a well in good presei vation, 
about twenty feet deep ; which being cleared out, afforded 
nothing more interesUng than the bones of many horses and 
dogs ; and lower again, was a smith's shop, as was conjeetnred 
from a heap of cinders and many keys found there, ;^iixed up 
with other remains were bones and antlers of deer, horns of 
oxen, bones of pigs, portions of vessels turned in stone, a stone 
much broken appearing to have belonged to a hand-mill, and 
frequent fragments ot iron slag, or the refuse of an iron foim- 
dry; a substance also observed at Drunshill, near Woodeaton, 
in the neighboui liood?, where again the Romans have been, as 
is attested by many remains of their ])ottery, and by a brass 
coin of Vespasian, in good preservation, which was picked up 
there in IHU. 'I'he coins found at Woo(lj)eny have been 
nearly all in second, with one or two in third, brass ; and were 
of Domitian, Hadrian, Diocletian, Maximian, Constant! ue, 

« Mr. Hus«cjr'« U. Iload. pp. U, 39, 40. 
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and Claudius Gothicos. A second brass of Nero was dis- 
covered in the beginning of 1842, in a ploi]^lied field called 
Upper Stafford Grove^ near the line <^ the Roman road» the 
stones of which, the fanner, with little reverence for antiquity, 
was then removing. During the continuance of the same 
operation, and not far from the same spot, scarcely a foot 
under the surface of the ground, the labourers came upon a 
human skeleton. It lay parallel to the Roman road, about 
forty yards from it, and was deposited north and south, the 
head towards the south, but presented nothing remarkable 
either in size or otherwise, being that of a person of bw stature. 

In this part of the subject it should be mentioned, as con- 
nected with the neighbourhood, that a silver coin of the gens 
Plautia was picked up near a footpath, in an adjoining parish, 
a few montlis since ; and veiy lately, a third brass of Con- 
stantine, not far from the course of the Roman road through 
Beckley. Holton has afforded many specimens ; but the great- 
est discovery was made at Shotover, upon the estate of G. V. 
Druiy, Esq., in the month of May, 1842, when 560 coins were 
at once disclosed by the wheel of a waggon breaking the pot in 
which they had b^n deposited. They were given up to the 
proprietor. 

The consideration of ecclesiastical remains may not be 
thought to belong so properly to our pages as to a work dedi- 
cated expressly to that subject^ but having been favoiu-ed with 
the use of the plates, some few notices respecting the objects 
they represent may not be unacceptable. 

Woodpeny, now a hamlet of Stanton St. John, as has been 
aheady stated, appears originally to have been a distinct, though 
small, parish. By what means or at what period it became united 
to its neighbour, is unknown, nor have the records of the diocese 
of Lincmn, within which it was once comprised, thrown any 



inquiries by a reference to the Norman Survey ; and a conjecture 
has been advanced that Woodperry may be found noticed in 
that record under the designatit n of peregik, holden by 
Rogerius of the bishop of Bayeux^ Waterperry being admitted 
to be described as pereivn. One reason for this idea, and 
that of but little weight, is, that Percgie occurs immediately 
after the mention of f ostel or Forest-hill ; it may be more to 

Mr. HtiMcy's R. Road. pp. 11. 12. in th< Nrighbourhood of Oxford. 
' OuUte to the Architectural Antiquitien k Fol. IS6, n. 
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the purpose to observe, that the quantity of land (foiir hides) 
stated in Domesday Book, agrees with tmtt assigned to Wood- 
perry at a later period in the Rotuli Hundiedorum' ; there is 
also the indirect proof, that peuegie has been attributed to no 
other place. Forming a member of the honor of S. Walery, 
within which Stanton St. John was not included, it was holden 
in capita by Richard earl of Cornwall, niul afterwards king of 
the Romans, by the service of one knight's fee, lloger d'Au- 
mari being sometime his tenant". From Richard the honor 
descended to his son Edmund ; and on the death of the latter 
without issue in 1300, his manors, &c., fell to the crown; 
when, in the very first year of his reign, Edward II. granted 
the whole earldom of Cornwall (Woodpcrry included) to Piers 
Gaveston. On the death of the latter, the property reverting, 
was immediately granted again in 1312, to a new favourite, 
Hugh Despencer the drier , on whose attainder, in 1326, it 
came again into the royal hands. 

In l'6'M) Edward 111. granted the honor of S, Walery, in- 
cluding \Voodperry, to his next brother John de Elthara, whom 
he had previously advanced to the earldom of Cornwall. He 
too dying without issue, the same king in 1800 granted the 
manor of Wodepcry to his faithful soldier John, or Sir John, 
Chandos. He also perished ehihlless in the wars in France ; 
and what became of the estate does not clearly aj)pcar, until 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, it came by purchase 
into the hands of its present owners. 

One purpose of the ;d)ove notices has been to throw some 
little light upon tlie nrehiteetural history of the church. The 
fragments found present an extra- .--^ v^t 
ordinar}' variety of dates ; for, be- 
ginning with part of tlie arch of 
a Norman doorwav. thev terminate 
in a fragment of tlie s(juare head- 
moulding of a d(H>r or window in a 
style aj)parently that of the 1 Ith 
century, or possibly much later. If then the Hrst-mentioned 
arch, joined with the fact of Richard s armorial bearings as 
earl of Poictou, (a lion rampant crowned,) and as kmg of the 
Romans, (the spread eagle,) being found di'picted on the en- 
caustic tiles, would afford a plausible conjecture as to the tune 
the building was erected, — on the other hand, the style of the 

i Vol. ii. 38. - Ilott Huiidd., ii. 39, 717. 
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fragment of moulding, compared with Hearne's report in 1732, 
that there was a tradition, and a tradition only, all remem- 
brance being lost, "that there had been once a town here," over 
which he describes timber trees then to grow, would give us 
limits, and not very wide ones, for the period of its destruction. 

The abbat and canons of Oseney had a portion of tithes 
here, small indeed, as being worth at the Dissolution only 
10s. per annum, but sufficient to give them an interest in the 
place, and justify their application to Richard, or a less 
wealthy proprietor, for assistance in raising the house of 
God. And as no traces of an established ecclesiastical bene- 
fice appear, it is probable that the cure was sen ed, as was 
not unusual, by members of their house ; and that those who 
rest under the three tombstones, yet remaining within the 
limits of the walls of the edifice, may have been chaplains who 
ended their days in the performance of their duties on the spot. 

It should be obsen^ed that the greater part of the encaustic 
pavement was not set as before an altar, but between the 
tombstones represented ; many smaller fragments being fomid 
dispersed. It had on the east side a border of similar tiles, 
each 5 inches scjuare, and marked checquer-wise across the 
middle, so as to form four divisions, which were coloured 
alternately yellow and black, or very deep brown. The 
effect was by no means 




U nlrr TiV^ 



pleasing ; but it is a ciuious fact, that the same border is 
found represented on some painted glass, known from several 
circumstances to be of very high antiquity, now placed in the 
church of Rivenhall, Essex. It was purchased from a church 
near LisiciLx in Normandy, and fixed where it may be seen 
at present, at the expense of the Rev. Bradford Hawkins, 
curate of the parish. 

The intersecting and diagonal lines do not seem to be 
merely ornamental, but were made before the tile was burnt, 
for the puq^ose, it is supposed, of enabling the mason to break 
off with his trowel certain portions of a prescribed shape. 

j.w. 
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NOTICES OF ANCIENT ORNAMENTS, VESSELS, 
AND APPLIANCES OF SACRED USE. 



THE CHALIC-K. 




OOLDB"4 CHALtCB FORM i:;RLT BSLONO I SU TO KBEIMH CaTHEDRAI,. 



Amongst the numerous sacred vessels and objects connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Christian Church, those 
which were approi)riated to the most solemn of religious ordi- 
nances, the consecration of the Holy Eucharist, must be re- 
garded with special and reverential interest. They may 
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claim attention, on aocount of tlie perfection or profuse 
variety of their decoration, bestowed by that unsparing libe* 
rality of former times in all occasions wherein veneration 
for the house of God, or the services of the Church, could be 
evinced. They present also the most choice examples of vari- 
ous decorative arts, of which such objects, preserved on account 
of their sacred character, now supply almost the only evidence, 
whilst the richest ornaments of personal and unhallowed use 
have been destroyed under the capricious influence of fashion. 
They are, howev er, stiU more interesting when regarded in con- 
nection with the successive changes in the discipline of the 
Church, or the modifications of ritual observance, in conformity 
with which, the forms of such hallowed accessories were at van* 
ous times and in different countries modified or ordained. Thus 
it will be found that, in earUer times, whilst the communion 
of the faithful under both kinds was permitted, the chalice, 
termed ministraliSf or cmmunicaUs, was of considerable capa- 
city, and furnished not unfrcquently with a handle on eitner 
side, {calis ansata,) so that it might be raised with greater 
ease and security. A curious representation of such a chalice 
occurs amongst the embroideries of the Imperial Dalmatic, of 
Byzantine workmanship, preserved at St. Peter's at Rome, as 
the *'cappa di 8, Leone JIi;' (795—816,) but probably not 
more ancient than the eleventh or twelfth century^ It may 
likewise be seen in the missal of the abbey of St. Denis, now 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Eoyale, where the miraculous 
appearance of the Saviour, and administration of the Eucha- 
nst, to St. Denis are portrayed. This MS. is attributed to 
the eleventh century. Theophilus, who wrote his treatise 
about the same period, as it is supposed, gives, with de* 
tailed instructions for the fabrication of the greater and lesser 
chalice, a chapter on fashionmg the auricula, or aureg, of such 
vessels, a term by which the rade-handles appear to be desig- 
nated ^ These large chalioes furnished with handles were 
occasionally suspended in churches with corona and other 
ornaments, and are termed by Agnelli calices appensorU; they 
may be seen in the illuminations of the Bible of Charles le 
Chauve, and other MSS. In many cases the calices imsaH 
appear to have been used as receptacles for wine, in place of 

" Bois>cr(fe. Dis^e!t.^tIon publislittl m torn. i. ]>. l.?2. 
the Anuals of tlie Koyal Academy ot iiava- * Diversarutn artiom achedula, ed. 
ria. Didron, Aninles ArchfologiquM, L*E*eiilo|iicr, p. 165. 
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the stuup ur riagou of recent times; being ill suited, on 
account of their large (limeiisiuns, for the purpose of adminis- 
tration. A large chalice with two handles, which could not 
easily he raised by a man, was preserved in the treasury of 
Mayence cathedral «. 

The fashion of the chalice in primitive ages, was, probably, 
of the most simple kind. The silver chalice formerly exhibited 
to pilgrims at Jerusalem as the cup used by our Saviour at the 
last supper, was formed, as described by Bede.w ith two handles'*; 
and although the anticputy of the tradition may be questionable, 
it is not improbable that in many instances the shape of the 
calia? ansatus mav have been assimilated to such a revered 
model. In later times u plain cup was used, somewhat more 
elevated iu its proportions, fashioned w' ith a knop, or poinelltwi, 
beneath the bowl, whereby it might be securely held; and it 
was occasionally inscribed or marked by some appropriate 
symbol ^ Subsequently, the bowl was iiuule of smaller pro- 
port,ions, the administration of the wine to the laity being for- 
bidden ; and, as a precaution against the risk of its being 
overturned, the foot was made very wide, with indentations 
intended, according to De Vert, to keep the chalice steady, 
when it vviis laid to drain on the paten, after celebration, in 
accordance with an ancient usage ^ The kinjp and foot were 
decorated in the most sumptuous manner, the bowl being 
usually quite plain; fiielli, enamels, gems, and other precious 
objects were incnisted amongst the elaborately chased or 
graven ornaments of the lower parts of the chalice. 

The appnlu^nsion that some portion of the sacred element 
might accideulitlly be spilled dming administration, had pre- 



*■ It may bt- doubtful wjictiicr tliu .mtique 
vase of oriental agate, given to St. Denis 
by ChftTles III., was ever w^cd as achaiice, 
the ornaments sculptured upon it beinj; of 
a profane charucter, but the famous chalice 
of the Abbot Suger, fiarmed of the same 
materia], ax likewise one of crystal, attri- 
buted to St. Denis himself, had handle*. 
Felibien, plates iii. vi., p. .3 H. There were 
curious chalicM with handles at St. Josse 
tar Mer, near Mootceiiil, and in other 
churches in France, noticed bj Do Vorti 
Cerem. de L'£gi. iv. 162. 

' Beda, ie loeii aanctiw, e. 2. Adamna- 
nus (k- locis sncris, lib. 5. liaron. An. 34. 
Another chalice, formed of agate, supposed 
to have been used by the Saviour, waa pre-* 
serrod nt Valentia, in Spsin. 

• The chalice of St. Ludgeriu», foundei 



of the abbey of Vcnlcn, A.D. 796, was there 
preserved, and the Benedictines have given 
a representation of it. An inscription ran 
round both the edire of the bowl and the 
foot Voyage Litt. 11. 23^. Of somewhat si- 
milar form is the silver cup discovered at St. 
Austell, in Cornwall, with objects of Saxon 
date, and a coin of Bur-^hred, king of Mer- 
cia, dethroned A.D. 871. It was subse- 
quently used as a communion cup in a 
ndghbonring parish church. ArchsoL Ix. 
pi. viii., and xi. pi. vii. 

' The clialice was formerly laid on its 
ride also at the eommeneement of the maaa. 
Sec M. Didron's interesting disscrtatinti on 
the tap«8t]7 at Moutpeaat, representing 
the maaa of St. Martin. Annalet Archvol., 
iii. 108. 
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vioudycaused the use of a pipe, {fisMa,pipa, sypkon^pugillarist 
eannat or calamus ;) the wine was thus drawn from the chalice 
by suction. This custom, long retained at Cluny, St. Denis, 
and other monasteries, as also at the coronation of the kings 
of France', is now only observed by the Pope. It is sup- 
posed to have been of high antiquity, and was not unknown m 
Britain, as appears by the inventoiy of vessels and vestments 
given to the church of Exeter by Bishop Leofric, {circa A.D. 
1046,) amongst which were five silver chalices, and one " sil- 
frene pipe," the Anglo-Saxon term whereby the ^fttla appears 
to be designated in a contemporary inventoiy^. Fbrence of 
Worcester likewise states that William Rufus, after his coro- 
nation, A.D. 1087, bestowed upon the chief churches in the 
realm precious gifts, "JUfuku" sacred vessels and ornaments. 
This tube was occasionally fixed permanently in the chalice, 
according to the minute directions given by Theophilus*. 
The Greek Church had adopted the usage of dipping the bread 
in the wine, the administration being made with a spoon, 
{laMa,) a practice supposed by some to have been not whoUy 
unknown in the Western Church^ but the spoon, or cochlear, 
frequently named with the chalice in inventories, appears to 
have been used in pouring the wine and water thereinto, 
and in some instances to have served as a straineri, i)rop€rly 
called colatarhm, for the formation of which detailed instruc- 
lions are given by Theophilus. 

To enumerate and explain the various artistic processes, 
which, according to the curious descriptions preserved in 
ancient documents, were employed to ennch these accessories 
of the service of the altar, would extend this notice beyond 
the limits suitable to the Archaeological Journal. If any of 
our readers should desire to asoertein the customaiy and 
appropriate character of these decorations, the inventories of 
St.Faurs, London, A.D. 1295, of Lincoln cathedral, York 
Minster, and other churches, published by Dugdale, vidll be 
found to supply abundant information. With regmrd, how* 

9 See the History of the Abbey of St See Ducan^e, v. Sumptoriuin. 

Denis, by Doublet, p. 334. Representat-ons > Doublet, Uist. de S. Deub. p. 331. 

ot litt fistula are piven by F. de Berlendb, A g^jAien cbelicp, paten, and spoon, ere 

Dissert de Oblationibus, p. 148, Marteoe enumerate 1 .uiioii'^st tlie siini])tuous oma- 

de Ant Rit., lib. il c 4. menta of the chapel of Richard II. at 

* MS. Bibl mm. Mon. Ang. I 221. Windsor, A.D, 1S84. In a MS. inventoiy 

' Va\')\. L'Kscalopkr. pp. 177, 29\. S.-o of llic vessels at Bayeux cathedral, occur 

also Lindauua, Fanoplia Evang. p. 312. un calice d* aiKent— avcc uue cuillire i 

Voyage Lift fi. p. 61 . vrnt I'eau." A.D. 1 476. 
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ever, to the material eniployc^d in the t ibncation of chalices, 
it may be remarked, that the precious metals wore always 
preferred, and that, in default thereof, chalices were formed of 
glass, horn, wood, or ordinary' metnls. Dmaiidus, and other 
writers, have stated that the use of chalices of fjlass, to which 
allusion is niiidc by Tertullian, was ordered ])y Pope Zcphiri- 
nns, at the coiniiiciieeiuent of the thii'cl century, and that on 
account of their frngility Pope Urban shortly after prescribed 
that they should be formed of gold, silver, or, in poorer 
churches, of tin. About the same |)eriod the use of glass was 
forbidden by the council of Rheims, A.D. 226. It was not, 
however, wholly discontinued ; tlic ancient sculpture in the 
cloisters of St. Stephen's, at Toulouse, represented St. Exupe- 
rius, who died early in the fifth century, attended by a deacon 
presenting to him a chalice; above was seen the following in- 
scription, in which that vessel is described as of glass : 

Sacramenta parat'*pia, pontificique ministrat. 
Offert vas vitreum, Timineuinque canistrum." 

In a Will, dated A.D. 837, are mentioned a chalice of ivoiy, 
another of cocoa-nut, mounted with gold and silver, and a third 
of glass; **calicem vitreum auro paratmn"." The British 
council of Chalcuth, in the reign of Egbert, forbade the use of 
chalices or patens of hom» " quod de sanguine sunt**;" and the 
canons enacted under Archbishop Dunstan, in the time of Edgar, 
enjoined that all chalices, wherem the housel is hallowed, be of 
molten work, (calic gegoten,) and that none be hallowed in a 
wooden vesseK The Saxon laws of the Northumbrian priests 
imposed a fine upon those who should hallow housel in a 
wooden chalicev, and the canons of Elfiric repeat the injunction, 
that chalices of molten material, gold, silver, glass, (glaesen,) or 
tin, be used ; not of horn, but especially not of wood**. Horn 
was rejected, because blood had entered into its composition' ; 
wood, on account of its absorbent quality. Stone or marble 
were less objectionable', and precious gems were used, as in 

Testam. Everarili Comitis, a]>. Mi- n T.aws and Inst., ii. See abo 

mum, i. 21. Macer dc»cribe« an ancient EUric's Pastoral EpisUe, ib. 385. 

ehaliee of glass, with two handlea, aeen by ' Baithotinosdescribetui ancient ehaliee 

luiii ill the piisst-ssion of the papal allHO- of bom, in bis possession, anciently w-cil 

net. Uierolexicou, t). Calix. in Norway. Medicina Danorum dume.siica. 

■ Wilkin*, L 147, A.D.7Sfi. * In the life of St. Theodore, ap. Su- 

• Wilkins, L 227. Andent Lain aod rinm, 22 .Xpril, it is related that where 
Instit, it. 263, vcsscb of utarble were used, be replaced 

* Ancient Lawt and Inatit., IL 293b them with liWer. 
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the case of the vessel of sardonyx, attributed to Abbot Suger, 
at St. Denis. The use of vessels of tin or pewter, in poorer 
churches, was not unfirequent : it had been sanctioned by the 
canons, but nevertheless was forbidden by the constitutions of 
Archbishop Wethershed, about A.D. 1229. Lyndwode ob* 
serves that copper was objectionable, because it occasioned 
nausea, quia provocat vomitum brass, as subject to oxida- 
tion, quia contrahit rubiginem*/' 

lliese careful precautions evince the deep reverence with 
whidh, at all times, the sacred ordinance of uie Eucharist was 
regarded, as further shewn by the solemn benediction of all 
vessels or appliances of the service of the altar, which may be 
found in ancient ceremonials, such especially as that of the Anglo* 
Saxon Church, preserved in the Public Library at Bouen*. 

Several ancient chalices, highly interesting on accoimt of 
their elaborate decoration, or traditions connected with them, 
exist in the treasuries of various cluu'ches, or in other deposi- 
tories. One of the most renuukahlc, now preserved in the 
Cabinet of Antiquities in tlic Bibliothe(|ue Royale, at Paris, is 
the " calice de St. Remi," fonnerly belonging to the cathedral 
of Rheims. This incomparable example of the skill of the twelfth 
century is of gold, incrusted with enamelled ornaments, gems, 
pearls, and fihgree work of the most curious character. It 
measures, in height, O^in., and the diameter of the cup is 
5 in. and seven-eighths. This precious object is described in 
the accoimt of the treasury of Rheims cathedral, and distin- 
guished from the '*calix ministerialist* o{ St. lumy, noticed by 
flodoard". The inscription which forms two lines around the 




• I.viKlw. Provinc, pp. 9. 2.;+. 47+. M. Diar ni has given a short notice 
" Mr. llokewodeeouMderedtbiireniMk- of this remarkable chalice in the Annales 

able MS. as written late in the tettth ecn- Arch^ologiques, n. 363, accompanied by a 

tury. See the Ordo tor tl,f 1 tnt diction of plate whiclj cvlnlnti various eiamples of 

the chaJice, Arch«ol., xxv. p. 2«+. it« curious ornanu ntauon. 

* GuU Marlot, Metrop. Koin. Mist., ii. 
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foot of the chalice, denounces an anathema on any one who 
should abstract it from the church of Rheims. A singuhur 
instance is here to be noticed of the heedlessness of the arti- 
ficer, who, having erroneously repeated the word invadiave- 
RiT, instead of effacing the blunder, drew a single line through 
the letters, and corrected it by engraving the right word above 
the line. A similar reluctance to make any erasion appears 
frequently in medieval MSS. The fine preservation of this 
chalice is very remarkable, especially as it lay for Bome time 
in the river Seine, having been part fji the plunder abstracted 
from the Cabinet of Medals, a few years sinoe. At the time 
when the author was permitted (in 1839) to make the drawing 
from which the annexed representation has been executed, 
there were still adherent to we filigree small stones and sand 
from the bed of the Seine. 

In the beautiful publications by Mr. Shaw, the Specimens 
of Ancient Church rlate, the lUustrations of the History of 
Medieval Art, by Du Sommerard, and other similar works, 
representations of many beautiful chalices may be found. 
Those which are preserved at Oxford, 
namely, one from St. Alban's Abbey, 
presented to Trinity College by Sir 
Thomas Pope, and the founder's chalice 
at Corpus Christi CoUege^ well deserve 
attention. Amongst the choice collec- 
tions in Mr. Magniac's possession there 
is a beautiful specimen of Italian work- 
manship, of the fourteenth century, 
decorated with enamels, and inscribed 

^ANDR€A PeTRUCI DC SCNIS (DC FCCIT- conpu.cbwucoiw*.. OEford. 

Mr. Shaw has given another, of similar character, bearing the 
name oi another artificer of Sienna' ; and Italian chalices, of 
great beauty, may be seen in the De Bruges, and other ooUec- 
uons, at Paris. An interesting example of the form of the 
chalice in our own country, towards the dose of the fifteenth 
century, is supplied by one in Lord Hatherton's possession, at 
Teddesic) , discovered a few years since, concealed in the walls 
of the old Hall of Pillaton, near Penkridge. The prevalent 




' Shaw's specimens of aiu-iciit rumitun, chalices exhting at Comb ryue, Devon, 

pi. Ixix. Spei-irnt-ns nfaiu-iciii church plate and Leominster. 

(by the iUv. W. Lukis.) In the last publU * Dreaset and Deoontionit, bj Henry 

cation are given representations of ancient Shaw. 
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faabion of this sacred vessel, at various periods, may be ascer- 
tained by numerous examples which have been found in the 
graves of ecclesiastics, as likewise by their sepulchral effigies, 
on which the chalice is frequently represented, held reverently 
between the hands, or deposited upon the breast. 

The usage of depositing a chalice and paten with the corpse 
of a priest appears to have been very generally observed ; and, 
although no established regulation may be found which pre- 
scribed the observance of this custom, it is in accordance 
^vith ancient evidences cited by Martene, in his treatise on 
Rites observed at the Obsequies of Ecclesiastics. Occa- 
sionally, not only the sacred vessels, but a portion of the 
Eucharist was placed upon the breast of the deceased, as on 
the occasion of the interment of St. C\ithbert, according to 
the relation of Bede. This usage had been adopted from 
veiy early times, although forbidden by several councils*. An 
ancient writer on ritual observances, cited by Martene, states 
that it was customary to place over the head of the corpse a 
sigillum of wax, fashioned in the form of a cross : that the 
bodies of persons who had received sacred orders ought to be 
interred in the vestments worn by them at ordination ; and 
that on the breast of a priest ought to be placed a chalice, 
which, in default of such sacred vessel of pewter, should be of 
earthen-ware". Numerous instances of the discovery of a 
chalice and paten in the grave of an ecclesiastic have been 
noticed ; they have usually been formed of tin or jiewter, but 
occasionally a chalice q£ more piedous metal was deposited 
with the corpse, ns in tlic stone coffin, supposed to contain the 
remains of Ilugli de Byshbury, Rector of Byshbury in Staf- 
fordshire, t. Edw. III., wherein was foun(l a small silver 
chalice, afterwards appropriated to the uso of the church'^. 
Several chalices are preserved at York, which have been at 



• Martene, Ecd. Bit, lib. iii. c.xiL See 
Alvtese's observations, ib § 10. 

* ••Sigillum cereum in modum crncit 

(.'otnjiactutn, ct a(ni;(m lioncdictritii i-oiiti- 
neus, super caput defuncti poDimua, &c. 
Cleriei yero onunati cam illu indumentis 

in (jiiihus fiicniiit ordiriati dchcnt ct svpc- 
liri, et itacerdoa cum iilis cum quibiis 
aaKistit altaii : super pectus veto sac-t rdotiH 
debet i)oiii calix, et loco Mgilli. ([iiiilquid »it 
de oblitta ; ijuod ni noii liabttur stiumeut, 
etltem Samius, id rst, tictilie." AnoiL 
TuTon. in MS. Speculo £ccL 



' Shaw's Hist, of StafTordshire, vol. ii. 
p. 178. Hugh de Byihbuiy, according to 
tradition, built the chancel, and waa buried 

adjoiniii'; to tlie south wall, in the chiirdi- 
yard, where his effigy, much defaced, may 
sttll be leen. The ehaUce i» no knger to 

he found amonp«it the church-plate at 
Byshbury. Another silver chahce was 
finind in Exeter cathe<lral, in the i^nrt 
supposed to Cdiitaln llio remains of Bishop 
TbomaH de Bytton, who died A.D. 1M6. 
Gent Mag. ^ 396. 
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various times found in the graves of ecclesiastics, in the 
Minster: of a similar discovery in the coffin supposed to con- 
tain tlie remains of ITenrv of ^^'orcester, ahbot of Evesham, 
who (lied A. I). 12()3, an interesting record has been preserved 
by Mr. Kiidge'^, and many other cxam])les might be cited. 
Ill forming a grave in Hereford cathedral, iu 183G, a place of 





3j£ - 



t'bk.ue. 



"il.-iin 



Cba'iee, Beiefo'd. 



sepulture was brought to light, containing human remains, 
clothed in vestments which had been richly embroidered ; at 
the light side lay a small chalice and paten of white metal, 
and on the paten were two pieces of wax taper, the wicks 
partly consumed, placed in the form of a cross. This singular 
dicumstance seemed to indicate a piactioe, analogous, in 
some measure, to the deposit of the waxen sigillur??, accord- 
ing to the ancient Gustumal above mentioned, cited by Mar- 
tene*. The chalice was placed in the hand of the deacon, as 
a kind of investiture, at his ordination, as represented in the 
curious subject from the legend of St. Guthlac, given in a 
former volume of this Journal^. The same, possibly, was 
in many instances placed between the hands of the defunct 

^ Archseologia, vol. xx. p. 566. 
* Amongst many odier inttanoea of nich diseoveriet 

may be noticed several chalices found at Chicbetter, otie 
of which, of singular form, has been assigned to the 
tvvclftli century ; several found on the site of Hyde 
Abbey, repmented by Carter, in his Sculpture and 
Pointing: alao two diacoTered In the choir at Lich- 
inMt and formerly in 6i«eii*a Mnaeain. Shaw'a Hiat 
Staff, vol. i. pp. 256. 332. 
' ArchiBol. JouruaU vol. L p. 286* 




Oblrbi>««r Cfttkaaral 
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])riest, whilst his corpse was exposed to view, previously to 
interment, and finally was deposited therewitii. In default of 
such vessel a eu]) of earthen-ware was sometimes used, as we 
have been informed by .Martene, and iuslanees of the disco- 
very of such fictile chalices have occurred, even in our own 
country. Dr. Milner relates that, near the West (Jate, at 
Winchester, adjoining to the parish of St. Valery, there had 
ancientlv been a church and cemeterv, wherein were found in 
graves two earthen chalices, such as were buried with priests*'. 
It is, indeed, possible that these might have l)een small 
cressets, or funerary lamps, (lej)osited in Christian sepulchres, 
according to ancient usage, as shewn by many cuiious ex- 
amples. 

Sepnlchnd brasses aftbrd njauy interesting illustrations of 

the form of the chalice, and of 
the usage of its de|)osit in the 
tond) of a priest, 'i'he etti«;ies of 
priests, at iXorth Minmis, Herts, 
and Wensley, Yorkshire, supply 
veiy richly decorated exam- 
ples, l^oth of these are of the 
fourteenth century, and a tine s])e- 
cimen is given by Mr. Shaw, from 
the memorial of a chancellor of 
Novon Cathedral, who died 1 35 S''. 
Many other instances may leadily 
be enumerated ; most commonly 
the wafer is represented, placed 
over the chalice, and occasionally 
with ravs radiatint; from it The 
chalice is usually held between the 

hands, but sometimes it is phieed _ 

ui.<,n the l.o.ly, as in the Hgure "f-|^,i1;S»aS?L,..a| 
the priest at North Mimms, al- ^^fsi^WSi te\nB£Bins3wi^^ 
readv noticed. 

There is an incident in the his- i.iii^.'*"' 
tor}' of our country, at a very *'*■ 
interesting period, to which it may not be inappropriate to 
advert, in concluding these notices of the most sacred of the 




o4 \h* Amirc, 

D. CkM«kto«rClM(iklr. 



« Tltst. ofWinebeiter. 

h Cluttcrbuck's Herts; W^^l!cl'.s Sepiil. 
chral Brasses ; Sbaw'b Dresses and Dtxo- 



ratkmt. See other extmplei in Cotimii*t 
Bniwi of Norfolk mnd Soflblk. 
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ornaments of churches. In the year 1193 the Emperor 
Henry had thrown Richard king of England into a dnngeoa 
in the Tyrol; one hundred thousand pounds of silver were 
demanded as ransom, a sum fiir beyond the exhausted re- 
sources of the captive monarch's exchequer, impoverished by 
the expenses of protracted warfare in a remote country. No 
ordinary means appeared available. In vain did his mother 
Alianore send into every part of the realm to levy from each 
subject according to his estate ; a second and a third time did 
the measure prove insufficient to meet the pressing emergency: 
at length Richard resolved upon an extraordinary expedient — 
he wrote to his mother and the justiciaries, durecting them to 
take the gold and silver in the churches of the realm, and 
to give a solemn pledge that full restitution should be made^ 
At such a moment of exigency none appear to have offered 
opposition ; the chalice of each parish church was readily given 
towards the redemption of the lion -hearted King ; the treasures 
of wealthier establishments were likewise rendered up to the 
commissioners, or an equivalent paid in money^; and the 
sum thus amassed at length sufficed for the king's liberation. 
When the light of heaven again shone upon the ransomed 
c^tive, and he found himsell securely restored to his domi- 
nions^ the solemn promise was not overlooked; restoratioQ 
was made, and wherever he learned that, in the most remote 
country church the altar had been despoiled of its appropriate 
ornaments for his redemption, Richard forthwith dispense 
to them chahces of silver, accounting it a personal reproach 
that the services of the church should, on his account, be 
conducted with any want of suitable solemnity^ 



< Hovedoii, Script, port Bedun, 720, 

^ Amongst dulMnebeton of St All»an'8 

Abbey is specially namrd Ahbot Garin, 
who, being warmly atuchcd to King 



Richard, redeemed the chaltce«« of the 
Abbey at the price of 200 marks. Cott. MS. 
Nero D. VII. 

1 Hromptoo, 1258. Knj^tHbm, 

2408. 
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ON THE HISTORY AND REMAINS OF THE FRANCISCAN 

FRIKRY, READING. 




IHK WEST WINDOW 



At the north-west extremity of the town of Reading, stands 
what was formerly the house of the Friers Elinors. It was a 
religious foundation of the order of St. Francis, which was 
introduced into England in 1224, the eighth year of Henry 
III.*, and was founded in Reading in 1233. 

By a deed dated that year'' July 14, Adam de Lathbury 
then abbot, and the convent of Reading granted to the Friers 
Minors in Reading, " a certain piece of waste ground near the 
king's highway leading to Caversham bridge, containing 
thirty-three perches in length, and twenty-three in breadth, 
with a permission to build and dwell there so long as they 
should continue without acquiring any propertyof their own:" — 



* LcUnd's Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 341 



•* Cotton Library. Vespasian, F. 25. 
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for as the deed recites, — ^"if at any time, bv auv accident, 
or by any means, it should come to pass that tlie Friers 
Minors should have any property, or any thing of their own, 
they have ;if^recd for themselves and tkeis successors for ever, 
that it sliall be lawful for us and our successors, by our own 
authority, to expel them from every part of our land, without 
tlic hindrance of any contradiction or appeal." 

Under the same penalty of expulsion, the friers "were 
bound not to seek any other habitation on any part of the 
abbey lands, nor to extend the limits of what was already 
granted them, nor to recjuest any thing but what was gratu- 
itously and spontaneously allowed them, nor to receive any 
oblations, tithes, or mortuaries, due to the abbey. If the 
Friers should be expelled by the monks of Reading abbey, for 
any other causes than those above mentioned, it was agi-eed 
that they should be reinstated by the king's authority, and 
enjoy in their own right what had been granted them by the 
abbey. If the Friers should voluntarily relinquish their 
habitation, the buildings and scite of the edifice should belong 
to the abbey." 

By a suli^quent deed another piece of ground was granted 
them, immediately contiguous to the area already occupied 
by them. The conditions are the same as in the former 
grant, except the addition of a clause restraining them from 
interring in their cemetery, church, or any other place, the 
bodies of the parishioners of any of the churches oelonging 
to the abbey in the town of Reading, or elsewhere, without 
special license. This deed is dated the 7th before the kalends 
of June, in the year 1285. 

In 1288^ Robert Fulco left by will to the Friers Minors 
in Reading, certain void pieces of ground in New-street, now 
Friers-street, adjoining to their former possessions. Edward 1. 
in his ddrd year, 1306, issued a precept to John de London, 
derk, constable of his castle of Windsor, to this effect; — 
" Whereas our beloved and faithful subject Robert de Laoey, 
earl of Lincoln, hath given to our beloved in Christ, the friers 
minors residing at Reading, fifty-six oaks of the most proper 
for buflding timber, in his wood of Asherigge, which h within 
the limits of our forest of Windsor; we command you that 
you permit the said friers to cut down the said oaks, and 

<^ Cotton Library, Vespanui, fi. V. fo. M. 
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carry them wherever they ])lease, and con^^iilt their own con- 
venience in the same. Witness, the king at Odyhum, the 
11th (lay of January." — The buikhngs for which this timber 
was n'(|uired, were not com[>lete(i before 1311, as Alan de 
Baunehiuy who died at Reading in that year, bequeathed by 
will, ** operi fratrum rninorum," to the work or building of 
the friers minoi*s, five shillings. The house is said to have been 
dedicated to St. James ; but the author of the Antiquities of 
the Franciscans, p. 26, part ii., says he could not leani "who 
was the iuuiider here, what was the title of the house, or that 
it had any endow iiient of lands," he therefore presumed that 
the friers here subsisted wholly upon alms. 

There are few notices of the history of this religious house 
to be met with, as none ol t he registers or leiger books be- 
longing to it are known to exist. In Leland's Collectanea, 
vol. ii. p. 57, is a list of the following books which formed 
tlif library: Beda de Natmis Bestiarum; Alexander Aecham 
super iMarcuiiiiini Capellam ; Alexandri Necham Mytholo- 
gieoii , .lohaiinis \\ akys Commentani ^^uper Mythologicon Ful- 
gentii Small as this catalogue is, it was probably superior 
ill number of books to niaiiy of the libraries belonguig to this 
order in other ))lares ; fur Jutland says, " iii the libraries of the 
Franciscans notluiig was observable but dust and co])webs, 
for whatever others may boast, they had not one kanied 
treatise in tin n- possession, for I myself carefully examined 
every shelf in the library, though iuueh against the will of all 
the brethren." 

We have no account of the building, nor of the nmuber of 
the friers who resided in it ; froiii the small extent of the 
ground it was neither roomy nor elegant ; content, agreeably 
to the spu-it of their order, with the meanest accommodation 
for themselves, their principal care seems to have been to 
erect a house of prayer suitable to the religion they professed, 
and this, being substantially built, is the only part of their 
possessions which has withstood the ravages of time. 



ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTIOH OF THE F&IBBY. 

The church as it now stands consists of a nave, with north 
and south aisles. Originally there was a chancel and a tower. 
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as we are informed by Dr. London, in a letter to Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, dated Sept. 1 7, at Reading, in the 80th year 
of Henry VIIL, that "as soon as he had taken the friers 
surrender, the multitude of the poverty of the town resorted 
thither, and all things that might be had they stole away, in- 
somuch that they had conveyed the veiy clajjpers of the 
bells.'* All that now remain of 
the chancel is the arch, with its 
mouldings and jamb-shalts, which 
is partly bricked up in the wall of 
an adjoinuig house. There aie no 
remains of a porch, but it is not 
probable that so large a choich 
could have been destitute of this es- 
sential feature. The south doorway 
is of two orders, deeply recessed, 
and consists of a succession of deep 
hcdows, wifii two members of what 
has been called tiie "pear-shaped 
molding;" thm are no jamb-shafts, 
but the moldings contmne down the 
jambs, and die away on the plinth. 
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ELEVATION OF THE KATS ABCHE8. 



The walls are built of flint, with stone quoins, 
and plastered inside. Externally the flint work 
is laid in regular courses, and the flints split and 
squared. The skill and management of the old 
builders, and the ease with which they made the 
most rugged materials bend to their purpose, was 
never better displayed than in the coustmction 
of these walls ; the thin, narrow joints, sharp 
surface, and beautiful appearance of the flint 
work, far surpasses the best attempts of modern 
days, and proves, whatever else the Chiu*ch might 
have been, that it was at least the school of sound 
architects and good workmen. The aisles are 
separated from the nave by a stone arcade of 
five compartments, the arch nearest the chancel of 
each arcade being narrower and more acutely 
pointed than the others. The moldings of both 
pillars and arches are very well worked and in 
tolerable presentation, and belong, in common 
with nearly every other part of the church, to 
the style of architecture prevailing in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, now better known 
as the *' Decorated." 

The west window is by far the finest part of 
the whole edifice, and even now, worn and dila- 
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Ikf ouMiDl of VTmi Window 



pidatcd as it is, presents a beautiful appearance. The 
tracery is of a flowing k. 
character, shnple but ^ 
elegant, and when the £ 
west front was in its i 
original state, with the I 
roof complete, and the i 
tower in the back 
ground completing the 
picture, the whole must 
have formed as perfect 
a composition as any 
of its kind. 

The aisle windows are of three lights, with segmental heads 
— the moldings are remarkably ])lain — but in this style we fre- 
quently find very beautiful and sometimes intricate combina- 
tions of tracery, with but meagre and shallow moldings — the 
heads are divided similarly to 
the west window, feathered and 
cusped. The label-mold to these 
windows, to the west window and 
arcades, is precisely the same in 
contour, difiering only in size. 

The aisles terminated with the 
nave, and were pierced with one 
east window in each ; of what 
kind we can scarcely tell, one end 
being so completely covered with 
ivy, that it defies penetration, and 
the other bricked up, shews 
nothing but the mere outline of 
the window, which differs from 
the aisles inasmuch as it is longer 
and acutely pointed. There do not appear to have been 
any west windows to the aisles. No traces of the floo^ 
are visible, and, on digging, no remains of pavement or tiles 
coidd be discovered ; the floor probably was taken up when 
the church was converted into a bridewell, the nave being 
divided off" into airing yards. 

The molding upon the wall-plate, and two or three purlin 
braces and rafters over the aisles, are all that now remain on 
this site of the roof. But the roof of the nave is said to have 




Atile Window. 
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been removed in 1786, and used instead of a new one to cover 




Roof of St Uary 'i Cburcb. 



the nave of St. Mary's cliurch ; the character and appearance 
of the roof at present on that church, and the measurements of 
it, agree with this tradition, though we have not been able to 
obtain positive proof that it was so used. 




Wmll P'.at* of A)s)«. Wall itate, Prlocipal, mxxA I urllu.lrom boof of St. Mvy'iChurcb 



It is to be lamented that this fine relic of ancient art is de- 
voted to no better piu'pose than that of a prison. The present 
scanty church accommodation would be an ample reason for 
restoring it to a somewhat more decent state, and as the walls 
and arches are undisturbed, a small expenditure would render 
it at once fit for worship, and an ornament to the town. 
As before remarked, the style is " Decorated." The building 
was commenced in the reign of the first Edward, during 
whose reign, and that of the two succeeding monarchs of 
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his naine^ Gothic Arcliitecture having worked itself free from 
the trammels of tiiie Norman, and the somewhat stiff though 
still elegant chanusteristics of the JBarly English, attained a 
degree of beauty and splendour unrivalled either before or 
since. 

After existing for rather more than two hundred years, the 
Friery, in common with the possessions of the monks ni this 
place, fell in the general wreck of this kind of property under 
Henry VIII., to whom, according to the deed of surrender, 
bearing the date of September 13th, 1539, the friers gave up 
the house with all its advantages, and finally rehnquished 
their order. 



ST. WINEFREDE'S WELL AT HOLYWELL, 

FLINTSHIRE. 

St. WiKEFRXnz was a noble British virgin, who suffered 

martyrdom in the seventh century. Her head was smitten 



with his reward in being swallowed up by the earth. The 
lady's head bounded down the hill on which the catastrophe 
^ oocuired, and, stopping near the church, a copious spring of 
water burst from the place where it rested. Her blood 
sprinkled the stones ineffisuseably, and a fragrant odour was 
imparted to the moss growing on the spot. All these, how- 
ever, are but the more trifling circumstances of the miracle. 
A linlv mim, one St. Benno, took up the head and fitted it so 
cleverly on the body, that the parts re-unitcd, and St. Wine* 
frede survived this remarkable adventure fifteen years. 

This veracious history — for the hill, the fountain, the blood 
and the moss, remain as triumphant evidences of its truth — 
has been commemorated by a most elt f^ant Gothic structure 
in the Perpendicular style, the date of which may be placed 
on heraldic evidence ante 1495. 

The building inclosing the well is erected against the side of 
the hill from which the water issues, and forms a ciypt under 
a small chapel contiguous to the parish church, and on a level 
with it, the entrance to the well being by a descent of about 



off by a Welsh Ti 




named Caradoc, who instantly met 
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twenty steps from the street. The well itself is a star-shaped 
basin, ten feet in diameter, canopied by a most graceful stellar 
vault, and originally indoeed by stone traceried screens, fill- 
ing up the spaces between the supports. Round the basin 
is an ambulatory, similarly vaultea. These arrangements, 
and the form and decoration of the building, are better 
explained by the engravings. 

The water rises nom a bed of shingle with great impetu- 
osity. Fnxn the main basin it flows over into a smaller one 
in front, to which access is obtained by steps on both sides, 
for the purpose of dipping out the water, and from thence 
into a large reservoir outside the building. From the latter 
the water' passes bjr a sluice into the service of a paper mill, 
and, after putting m motion the machineiy of several manu- 
factories, falls into the Dee at a distance of about nine furlongs 
from its source. 

Hie n^lected state of this beautiful edifice having forced 
itself upon the notice of the inhabitants of Holywell, a sub- 
scription was entered into, and the proceeds, about £400, 
have been expended in disengaging the chapel from some 
unsightly erections built ajiainst it, in restoring the windows, 
and in some general repairs necessary to maintain it for the 
purpose <^ a school-room, to which it is now put; but nothing 
has been expended on the crypt, which is, nevertheless, inde- 
pendently of the mutikHon of the screens and decorations, 
m a state to excite the apprehension of all lovers of antiquity. 
Nor are the gentlemen to whom the ei^ienditure of the fund 
has been entrusted open to blame on this account. The diffi- 
culties of effecting any substantial repair, when it is most 
likely to be wanted, are great and peculiar, so much so, that 
it is not easy even to speak with certainty on the actual 
condition of the substructure. 

The water, as already stated, rises with great force from a 
bed of shingle, on which the inclosure of the basin and the 
supports of the vaulting have been founded without any ex- 
cavation ; and in order to prevent the effects of the shingle 
washing away, the overflow of the basin is raised about four 
feet (the depth is unequal) from the bottom, and the sluices 
of the mill raise the surface of the water about two feet 
higher. This depth of water, in violent agitation, even when 
the sluices are opened, and the water above the overflow let 
off, effectually prevents the possibility of nein^ the bottom of 
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the basin, but by sending workmen into the water, it was 
ascertained that the shingle has disappeared from under the 
foundations of the walls of the basin, in some places neaily 
as far as the men could thrust in their arms, and in one 
instance at least, a squared stone has given way. This dis- 
appearance of the foundation, notwithstanding the judicious 
precaution originally taken to secure it, might appear 'a mys- 
tery, but that the well, in the days of ignorance, was frequented 
by bathers, who, it is believed, pulled out the pebbles, and 
carried them away as memorials of the miraculous properties 
of the water. In the original state of the building, the 
main basin was protected by the screens, but these have been 
broken down long enough to allow for the gradual abstraction 
of the bottom in this manner and to this extent. 

Wliatever may be the cause, such is the effect, and under 
such circumstances this beautiful building cannot but be con- 
sidered in a state of peril, which calls at least for further 
examination, although as yet the arches do not exhibit any 
marks of settlement. It is possible that the contingency of 
the shingle becoming loosened, or washing from under the 
waU, may have been provided for. There is evidently a great 
mass of masonry in the substructions, and it is quite con- 
sistent with what is known of the constructive skill of the 
architects of the thirteenth century, when they thought it worth 
while to exert it, to suppose that stones of such large size may 
have been laid down, that they may continue to support the 
superstructure in the manner of corbels, but it is not easy 
either to ascertain the fact, or to ftpply the operation of undef" 
fiinfdngff should it prove to be requisite. To obtain access to 
the foundations, it would be necessary to empty the basin, 
and discharge the water as it rises ; and in order to effect 
this, the front of the basin must be taken down, and a channel 
as dee^ as the bottom of the basin cut through the outer 
reservoir, depriving the mill of its moving power as long as 
the repairs might be in hand. With so formidable an under- 
taking to contend with, it is cause less of surprise than of 
regret that the late repairs should have been restricted to the 
more accessible portions of the building, and that there should 
be no measures in prospect for its permanent security. 

AUBWOn FOTMTBR. 
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NOTICE OF A DECORATIVE PAVEMENT IN 

llACCOMBE CliURCII, DEVONSHIRE. 

Thb accompanying engraving represents a portbn of the 
small fragment which is apparently all that remains of the 
original pavement of Hacoombe church, Devonshire: it is 
interesting from its bcin^ an instance of arrangement of an 
uncommon character, inasmuch as it is totally independent of 
plain tiles, whether square or oblong. 

It seems probable that the whole chancel was at one time 
paved with decorative tfles: soon after the year 1759 the 
greater part were removed, and the various brasses and slabs, 
now occupying its centre, were pboed in their present position. 
In laying down these all the tiks seem to have been taken up 
except three rows to the east, immediately beneath the steps 
leading up to the Communion-table : for those forming borders 
on the otner sides, namely, two rows to the north and south, 
and four to the west, as well as four to the east, retain no 
satisfactoiy traces of arrangement. Of the tiles thus removed, 
those most worn were placed in the north aisle : and those leas 
so, form a veij handsome slab of pavement in the passage 
through the pnncipal aisle to the chancd. They are arranged 
thus : marigold windows are placed down the centre, with 
spaces of the width of a tile between ; the other tiles aie 
arranged in pairs in this space, and right and left ; and another 
row on each side completes tiro design. 

The pattern, of which a representation is here given, is that 
mentioned as remaining below the steps to the altar. It 
extends in an almost pmect state from the right hand side to 
the lenffth of twenty-one tiles. On the extreme right a sort 
of fini£ is given by brmging the last coats of arms, wheel- 
window, and coats of arms dose together, and arranging the 
shields points outwards : then follow three Hons, and the pattern 
as engraved. A curious variation is introduced, for the tile 
which occupies the alternate places in the upper row, after 
thus extending to the length of fourteen tiles, (7 feet,) is re- 
placed throughout the other seven by one which appears in 
the engraving above the right hand coat of arms, this latter 
being changed for one mm flowers, &c., in a battlemented 
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border (see ])elow, No. 12.) The sameness, to which a pave- 
ment of this kind is liable, is also partly removed by the indis- 
criminate use of the armorial tiles ; this, however, is perhaps 
accidental *. 

The patterns of the tiles, which measure six inches square, 

are as follows : 

1 . Within a circle, a lion ram})ant, the cornei-s filled with a 
rudely designed foliated ornament. 

A lion rampant occurs in the arms of many of the Devon- 
shire families, as Redv ers, Nonant, Pomeray, &c. ; here how- 
ever it was probably merely omnmental, as is frequently the 
case with heraldic animals introduced in pavements, eiv. yr., 
those at Winchester, where there are no coats of arms, or oUier 
devices that can oitl^ be heraldic. 

2. The arms of England, placed diagonally, with monstrous 
animals, filling the sides and top. 

8. The arms of Haccombe, (arp^ent, 3 bends, sable,) similarly 
arranged, and ^ith the same annnals filling the sides and top. 

4. The arms of Haccombe, as before; the sides and top 
filled with fohage. 

5. A shield bearing 3 chcMons, each surmounted by a zig- 
zag Hne ; the top of tlic slueld dancette. Filled up at the 
comers, &c., with small lions, tlnir backs turned towards the 
shield. (Compare Nichols' Specunens of Tiles, No. 82.) 

6. A shield : the arms possibly meant for seine of fleur- 
de-lis, two bars embattled, or two bars einb;) tried between 
seven fleurs-de-lis, 3, 3, 1. This tile is evni more coarsely 
executed than the others, and 1 cannot find any clue to the 
coat intended. 

Prom the arms, 3, 4, 5, tiie dat<^ of the tiles can be deter- 
mined to be about the middle of the fourteenth centuiy. That 
in No. 5 is no doubt intended for the arms of Ercedechne, 
(ar. 3 chevrons sa.,) the zig-zag line merely representing a 
diaper, and the top being similarly formed for the same pur- 
pose of ornament. Now Sir John Ercedechne (or Archdeacon) 
a great benefactor of Haccomlx' church, where also he 
founded an arch-presbytery, about A.D 1342, was the 
first of that name who held the estate, having inherited it in 
light of his wife Cecily, daughter of Sir Aubm de Haccombe ; 

■ Migbt not the Royal Anoi ba moit Intd," Mkd " Ifdaiii** CO separatt lldeM^ 
eflfectively introduced into modem P«ve- Mid amogug thcm tOgtUlMrt 
menu, by placing "England," "Scot- 
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and his grandaugliter Philipjia brought it to Sir Nicholas 
Carew, who clcTcu.scd in 1404, aged (V.), iis a|>[H ars from the 
elegant brass to his raciiiorv i^i the clianeel. It is ilcnr that 
the tiles, even if they were hud down l)y Sir Warren Aiclj- 
deacou, could not Imve been designed much later than 1370, 
but they were i)i ()l>ably twenty years earlier. 

7. Within a circle, two birds seated back to back, looking 
at each other: between them a plant, possibly intended for 
some sort of dead nettle. The comers are filled, apparently 
with a quarter of a circle, and (mother tigure adapted in form 
to the circles on each side of it. 

This is not an unconmion ornament. An e\au)ple occurs 
in the \es\ry of iiristol cathedral ; and 1 have seen a drawing 
of a siiuihii- tile at Tinteni abbey, Tlic more connnon arrange- 
ment, howincr, is with the whole placed diagonally, aiul the 
birds seated on branches of the plant, which has usually tre- 
foils at its upper extnmity. This occiu^ at Winchestei, 
Exeter, Bristol, and Salisbmy^. And a similar but simpler 
form exists at Hereford. 

8. A circle, the corners being iilled with foliage growing 
from it, and ha\ ing a sort of tliamond formed within it by 
circles sprung from the comers as centres. This diamond is 
filled by a cross and four squares, and the four spaces foraied 
by the intersecting circles have fish in them. 

On the authority of this tile we might arrange those con- 
taining fish {ea.\ gr. Nichols, p. vi.) in scjuares, head to head, 
and tail to tail, as well as heads inwards, of which examples 
exist in the Exchequer chamber, Exeter cathedral ; in which 
case they resemble another not uncommon tile. Indeed some 
faint traces of the airangement here suggested, exist in 
St. James' chapel, in the same cathedral. 

9. A diamond, formed similarly to that in the centre of 
the last described tile, and is filled with a row of spots and 
a flower of eight petals, both adapted to the space. The four 
comers ccmtuiD coarsely designed fleurs-de-lis, pouiting out- 
wards. 

A somewhat diflbrait tik, to which the above description 
would apply, occurs in St. Michael's chapel, Exeter cathe- 
dral. 

10. This tile is divided into nine spaces by narrow strips 

^ Nichols' No. 98 seemii to be a fragment of a tile of tlu« sort 
VOL. III. X 
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of yellow, having the effect of coarsely drawn circles, sprung 
from the centres of these spaces, and nowhere continued so 
as to intersect. 

11. This tile is divided continuous yellow lines into 
sixteen squares, each containing a square wtth its sides hol- 
lowed out. 

12. Within a border, embattled externally, are nine six- 
pctalled flowers, their petals formed like those of primroses. 
They are divided into three rows by wavy lines. 

13. A Gatharine-wheel window, (four tiles completing the 
pattern,) the capitals of the shafts marked. The comers are 
filled with parts of a circle and a quatrefoil. 

This is a very common pattern. It occurs in fragments at 
Ipplepen, Devon ; at Exeter cathedral : and at Winchester it 
is largely used in the Lady Chapel. The Haooombe example 
is, like most of the other tiles at the same place, very care- 
lessly executed ; in fact there is not one tOe with the shafts 
proceeding straight from the centre, though several moulds 
were employed, as appears from the number of these shafts, 
varying mm nine to eleven. 

The number of existing examples of the original arrange* 
ment of pavements of decorative tiles is now so small, that 
aDy authentic evidence, such as the remains which have been 
described, deserves attention. It is chiefly owing to the 
negject ai such authorities, that the pavements which of late 
years have been so much in vogue, as accessories to architec- 
tural decoration, have for the most part so unsatisfactory an 
appearance, and harmonise so little with the structures which 
they are destined to adorn. 

-VLWVNE COMPTON. 
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The Rev. J. G raven, of Borris in Ossory, Local Secretaty, forwarded the 
following connnunicatioti : Some time since the proprietor of the lands of 
Ouifborottgh, situate in the parish of Agbaboe,and Queen's County, ordered 
a mound of earth in one of his fields to he removed. After his lahourers 
had cleared away a considerable portion of the hillock, they exposed to 
view a beebive-Bhaped structure of rough stones, three or four of which 
being removed gave entrance to a chamber within, which proved to he 
sepulchral. This chamber, mrasurinc? about five feet in diameter, had been 
formed by ])lacii!Lr a circle of lar^re stones on edije, at tlie back of which clay 
and siiKiU stones seemed to have been carel'uUy and compactly banked up; 
the upiiglit stones measured about three feet and a lialf in height from the 
floor of the chamber. On the upper edge of this circle, and with a slight 
projection over its inner face, was laid, on the flat, another circle toler- 
ably large stones, above these another row also projecting, and so on until the 
dome was closed at the apex by a single large stone. The floor of this 
chamber, which was perfectly dry, was covered by about an inch in depth 
of Tery fine dust ; and in the centre, l3ring confusedly, were the bones of two 
human skeletons. Tlie bonef were quite perfect when first exposed to the 
atmosphere, but in a short time cnitubled away. Vmm tlieir position when 
discovercd.it would appear as if tlie bodies had been placed in a sitting 
posture, and that the bones, in the process of decay, had fallen one uj)on the 
other. Oiie of the skulls was probably that of a femule, being cuui^iderably 
smaller than the other, but on this point I cannot speak positively. The 
sepulchral chamber just described had evidently been built over the bodies 
of the deceased persons, there being no door, or other aperture by which 
they could afterwards have been introduced. The bones shewed no rign of 
crematiiMi, and the impalpable duet covering the floor of the chamber, 
proved that the dead bodies had been placed there entire, and had under- 
^^one the process of decay after being enclosed within the rude fJtonework 
of tbeirtonib: around and above which, earth had been heaped up, thus 
forming: a regular sepulchral tumulus. 

Wi-re there, at the present day, any doubt as to t!tf» purpose for which 
the well known tumuli, existing at New Grange, Dowth, and Knowfb on 
the margin uf the Doyne, near Drogheda, had been constructed, the tumulus 
aud scpulcliral chamber above described, would serve to indicate thai pur- 
pose ; for, although on a very diminutive scale, it b identical in principles 
uf construction with the former ones, presenting only such difleiences in 
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detail as n»j be accounted for by its far inferior size. The tumult on the 
Boyne were royal sepulchres, each comprising many chambers comiected by 
passages, whilst the Cuffborough tumulus was most probably the burial 
place of a petty chieftain of the district. Mr. Petrie in his recent able work 

has proved beyond a doubt that the tumuli on the Boyne were erected as 
the burial places of the Irish niunarchs of the Tuatha De Danann race : in 
proof of which he quotes, in the original Irish, a passage from the " Dinn- 
scnchus" (contained in the Book of Rnllyrnotc, fol. 190) descriptive of thai 
rova! ctMiieterv, of which the followiiiiz is his translation: 

' Of the ninimiueiits t»f lirugh (Bniij-h-na-Buiiine) here, \'\z., the bed of the 
daughter of Furunn, the Monument of ihi; Dagda, the Muuiid of the Morri. 
gau, the Monument of (the monster) Mata ; .... the Bare of Crimthann 
Nianar\ in which he was interred ; the grave of Fedelmidh the Law^ver^; 
the Caim-ail (stone cam) of Conn of the Hundred Battles*; the Cumoi 
(commensurate grave) of Cairbre Lileachair the Fulacht of Fiacha Sraipb> 
tJMt*:~^PHriet Eed. AnkiUehtf of Ireland^ fv.^ pp. 100, 101. 

From the above pi^sage we are enabled to assign the tiinutli on the Boyne 
to a date from about B.C. 100 to A.D. 200 ; from its similarity of t^-pe the 
tumulus at Cufriioroiiirh nnist In* considered of the same period. Thlrt tnnm- 
lus presents an exaiuple of the disuse of cremation. Whether or not the 
remains originally deposited in New Grange, and the other tunuili on the 
Boyne, wen* subjected to the action of Hie, has nol, ihat I am aware of, been 
certuuiiy determined. If we may credit Ledwich, no remains of ashes or 
marks of crematbn were observable thefe in time: and he mentiims 
having seen it stated in the MS. additions to the Louthiana, made by Mr. 
Wright, and then in possession of a Mr. Allen of Darlington, that on first 
entering the dome of New Grange two skeletons were found'. However 
this may have been, the modern condition of the royal tumuli on the Boyne 
cannot be depended on with the same cerUunty as that of the small tumulus 
under notice; for whilst the latter frotn its very insii^nificance escaped vio- 
lation, and retnnined undisinrlxMl until accident at the present day rnnsed 
its discovery, the former, beint^ tiie well known bniial place of the Iiish 
kinL,^, were at u ver} early period liroken oj»en in seaicb of plm.iiL-r; the 
aiiuuU of Ulster, as quoted by Mr. Tetiie, relate this act of spoliatiou as 
follows : 

' A.D. 862. The cave of Achadh Aldai, and of Cnodhba (Sjiowth), and 
the cave of the sepulchre of Boadan over Dubhad (Dowth), and the cave of 
the wife of Gobhan, were eearehed hff the iXuMt, quod antea non perfectum 



• rrimthaiin Niaaar becAine monarch 
of Ireland, A.M. 4021, and reigne<) 16 
years.- Keatiag's HiitoTy «f Irdand. 
Table of King*. 

*> Fedelmidh ths Lawgiver bcosms mo> 
narch of Ireland, AJ>. 113, ud mgodi 
S yoara.— Ibid. 

« Conn of the Hundmi Battles became 
uHHiarch of Ireland, A.D. 122, snd reigiicd 
7 years. — Ibid. 



* Cairbre Lifeacbair became monarch of 
Ireland, A.D.254, and reigned 27 yvm. — 
Ibid. 

* Fiacha Sraiphtiue became monarch of 
Ireland, A.D. 282, and reigned 80 yean — 
Ibid. 

' Ledwich's Autiquitie«, 2nd cd. p. 
New Onmge was firat opened in raodem 
time* in the year ItfW. Ibid. 
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est, on cm occtnon tliRt the three hinge, Aml«ff, Imar, and Auisle, were 
pluii<lerin<^ the territory of Flann the bod of Conaing.*— JSbd. Arehit§ehm 
0/ Ireland, ^c, p. 102. 

T res?r<'t to state that shortly aft<>r the discovery of the tumulus at Cuff- 
boruutrh. ^n;np persons proceeded to excavate beneath the upright stones 
whirh lor ijH tl the base of the chamber, in search of that much desired object, 
* a crock of i^old," by wliich the entire structure was rcdueed to an undis- 
tinguishabie ma^iii of ruin ; and the very stones aie, I beUcvc, now removed. 
Bat in order that so interesting an example of ancient Irish pagan sepulture 
may not be lost, I trust that this hurried notice of it may be deemed worthy 
of a pUce in the pages of the Archieologica] Journal*" 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart, M.P., communicated the 
following note on the diacoyety of a sepulchral urn in a tumulus on Dela- 
mere Forest, Cheshire. 

In Ormerod's History of Cheshire the following description is given of 
a group of tumuli on Delamere Forest : — 

'A mile f^outh-ea.st of the fool <»f the hill, (of Kddisbnry.) at the lower end 
of a small natural lake called Fish Pool, are the tumuli known by the 
name of the Seven Lows, undoubtedly the 'vii Loos' alluded to by 
Lcland ha the marks of * men of warre,' and much bpokcn of in his time. 
They are ranged in a form nearly semicircufaff, and are <^ diffiu'^t sues, 
varying in diameter at the base from 105 to 40 foet.* In a note at the foot 
of the page the measurements are detailed thus. ' Beginning at the highest 
tumulus in the annexed plan, and following the semicircle, the tumuli 
measure in diameter at the base 105, V)l, 40, 105, 66, 68 feet. The 
aeventli has been carried away to form a road. The plans of these tumuli have 
been reduced from the great map of tlie forest, by permission of the com- 
missioners.' The text continues ; ' One hn^ f)f cii removed in the recent 
alterations on tlie forest, and another was opened at a former period, both 
of which were composed of the dry ijravelly soil of the forest, and contained 
a black matter, similar to thai which appeiued on o{>cni ug Castle Hill Cob.* 
The latter is a tumulus also on Delamere Forest, in oomwction with a 
second called Glead Hill Cob, and is stated to have contained * a quantity 
of black soil, which nught be supposed to be either animal matter, or pro- 
duced by the effects of fire.* By an act of parliament, which received the 
royal assent June 9, 1812, two commissioners were appointed for allotting 
the waste lands on the forest, and that portion including the Seven Lows 
fell to my share. From that period until very recently the tumuli remained 
undisturbed; but. in Febrnary last, a tenant employed in cultivating the 
ad]oiniiig' land, being iu want of materials to level an old road, oj)ened for 
that purpose the tumulus referred to in Onnerod's plan as No. 6". On 
digging into it he found, that so far from being compubcd of tiic ' dry 
gravelly soil of the forest/ as the others were, with the exception of the 
superficial covering, it was composed entirely of ftagroeots of the sandstone 
rock, derived apparently from an old quarry between the tumulus and the 
lake on its north, called Fish Pool. On my return from London some days 
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after this, having received ioformation that an urn, containing bonei, had 
been found, I proceeded to the spot, and obtuned irhat infomnatton I could 
from an examination of the remainder of the tomulua, and the account 
given by the workmen of the portions they bad removed. On digging into 
the mound on Ihc cast side, they arrived at a single layer of stones ; on 
advancing a little further they found two layers ; still further the stones 
were three, four, and five deep. The urn was found on the tiurth-east 
side, where the stones were two in depth. Il was reversed on a Hat stone, 
and had no covering furtiier lhau thu bupcrficial suil. Fragments of char- 
coal and earth, discoloured by fire, were found over a great part of the 
floor of the mound. From this description obtained from the vorkmen, 
(and which I believe to be mtbstantially correct,) and from the appearance 
of the portion of the tumulus remaimng at the time of my visit. It appears 
that the modtu operandi in its construction was this : a drcular area of a 
definite diameter was first selected, and floored with a layer of stones; on 
this the funeral pile was constructed. When the fire was extinguished, the 
ashes and bon<'>^ were collected and flepofsitcd in the urn, and the latter 
reversed in such a jiosjtion n« ai ilie eirciiniforencc of the area that there 
should 1)C no dan<;('r of its heins^ crushe(i by tlie snixTincnmbent stnictwre. 
This being arranged, the tumulus was formed by piling up stones, and 
finally completed by a covering of soil. The quantity of stones in this 
tumulus cannot have been less than fifty tons. Its circumference was 
rather more than sixty yards, and the height in the centre 6 feet. 

** The urn is of earthenware, apparently slightly baked or sun-dried. 
Hie marks of the lathe are visible in the interior, but for lack of support 
while soft its form is far from syinm ti ir ii Its dimensions are as follows: 
circumference at the rim, 2 feet 7 inches ; largest circumference, 2 feet 
II inches; diameter of the foot, ^ inches; heiirht, 1 fool 1 inch. At four 
iiif^lu's below the rim a raised fillet surroiindr? the urn, and the portion 
between the rim and the tillet is niddy oniaujented with parallel lines 
drawn diagonally in various directions, btit never decussating. They appear 
as it lorined by pressing a piece of twisted cord on tlic soft clay." 

The annexed interesting examples of the fictile vases of the primeval 
period were exhibited by Edward Strutt, Esq., M.P. They were discovered 
on a rising ground in the parish of Kingston upon Soar, Nottinghamshire. 
Numerous finigments of urns were found dispersed over about an acre and 
a half of ground, formerly ploughed land ; they were deponted about 12 
to 18 inches under the surface of the soil, generally two w three urns 
togeUier, sunounded by small boulder stones, and fragments of bone 
appeared amonc'st their contents. A bead "t" bone, some frni^mcnts of 
metal, and a few small portions of a colonre<l \ itrif5ed substance. aj>parcntly 
beads, which had been exposed to fire, wen- found with the urus. The vases 
are drawn to a scale of two iuehcs to the fool. The first discovciy of urns 
in this place occurred in making a plantation, during the year 18 10 ; about 
three years after, further researches were made ; twelve or tUrteen were 
found tolerably perfect, but the number deposited tnutl have been large, the 
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quantity of fragments being vcrj* considerable. The urns differed consider- 
ably in dimension ; the P])ecimcn8 here represented being the most striking 
, varieties. A considerable number of vases, verj' similar in form, were found 
some years since, at Caister, in Norfolk. 




FICTILE VASE3. FOUND NEAR KINGSTON npON SOAK. 



Another example of the curious ornamental collars, to which the nanu* 
of "beaded tore" has l)een a.ssigned hy Mr. Birch", has been comnmni- 
cated by Mr. Thomas Gray. It was found by a labourer, whih' cutting 
turf in Socher Moss, Dumfriesshire, about two miles north of the Border 
Tower, called Cumlongan Castle. It lay in a small bowl, which measured, 
in diameter, 6J in. and 3 in depth : this vessel was formed of thin bronze 
plate, very skilfully wrought. The collar, although similar in general de- 
sign and adjustment to the curious specimen in Mr. Dearden's possession, 
and the one communicated to the Institute by Mr. Sedgwick, differs from 
any hitherto found in the details of ornament. The beads arc boldly ribbed 
and grooved longitudinally, each bead measuring about an inch in diameter : 
between every two beads there is a small flat piece, formed like the wheel 

< Archsolngical Journal, vol. iii. p. 32. 
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of a pulley. The portioo of tfiis collar which passed round the nape of the 
neck is Hal, tmooth within, charad on the outer edge, in imitation of a cord, 
GonrobcMrating Mr. Birdies conjecture that this Icind of coUar was fashioned , 
originilly in imitation of a row of beads strung upon a cord. Soclier Moss 
appears to have been a forest of great extent, and large trunks of trees arc 
frequently found in it : numerous ancient coins, seals, and othrr remains of 
varioup pcrio^ls. hnv brought to light in cutting peat in this great 

morasH, and tlie iieii^hboui isi^' heights are crownrd by encanipinents, Mip- 
posetl to be of" Homaii oriii-in. Mr. Gray sent impressions from two seals 
discovered in tiji^ moss : one of them appeared to be an antique intaglio, 
representing Mars, the otiier was a personal seal of hte medieval date, 
bearing an eagle displayed. 

BOXAN PERIOD. 

The Bev. W. H. Qunner, Local Secretary for Hampshire, reported tlie 
discovery of a large quantity of Roman coins, and the remains of a Roman 
villa, in Mitcheldever Wood, about six miles from Winchester, on the road 
to Basingstoke. Mr. Gunner stated that on proceeding to the spot be was 
informed that about two years ago the game-keeper found a few coins 
scratched out of the ground by the rabbits, and as this occurred from lime to 
time, he was induced to dig in order to discover if there was any hoard con- 
cealed there. He thus exposed the foundations of a wall composed of flint 
and alales. The lower layer was of Hint placed upon the chalk soil ; on the 
flint was tud a coating of mortar, and on the mortar a course of slatea. In 
this matter, mixed up with it, were the coins, of which at least 1400 were 
found. Those which Mr. Gunner saw were all third buss, the only one he 
could decipher was of the Empcrnr Oratian. The excavations wers Con- 
tinued under the direction of the bailiff of Sir Thoraas Baring, the owner of 
the estate. Foundations of walls were discovered in all directions rmmd 
the spot ; and fragment.s of Roman hi ieks and flue-tiles, some pottery, 
and two or three pieces of the so-called Samian ware, had been turned up. 
Mr. Gimner added, " There can be no doubt that these are the remains of a 
very considerable Roman villa. The site may be very distinctly traced by 
means of inequalities in the ground, which, from being buried in the recesses 
of a very large wood, have hitherto escaped notice. The people employed 
in the wood had long observed that in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
spot the soO was very difl'erent from that of the test of the wood. Such is 
certainly the fact. It appears to be artificial, and, I sbotdd think, brought 
from a distance ; for it seemed to be a black loam, whilst the surrounding 
soil is that which prevails in tlie Hampshire Hills, a thin light \egctable 
ninuld upon chalk. I will take an early opportunity of visititig the spot 
again, and should anythincr of interest occur I will inform the Institute of it." 

At the present time, w in-ii the study of the vestiges of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain has received a fresh impetus, the following remarks on tlic 
authenticity of tiie treatise **de Situ Britannice," attributed to Richard of 
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Cirencester, may be acceptable to our readers. They arc comnnniicated by 
Mr. Macray, of Oxford. In 17 17, Chnrlef? Julius Bertram, an Englishman 
who held the office of Professor in the Naval School at Copenhagen, 
pretended to have discovered an old manuscript whicli, he said, came into 
liis possession " \%ilh many other curiusities, in an extraordinary manner." 
He sent an ezlraet from it, together idth a fiusrimile of ditee lineB, to Dr. 
Stukeley, wlio,jdeceived by its apparent antiquity, subeequently pnbfiabed an 
analyaia of tfie work, founded on a eeriea of lettera from Bertram. The 
treatiae firat appeared in a complete form at Copenbagen in 1758; a 
translation of it waa pabUahed in London in 1 809. From the date of ita 
publication \ip to the present time it has been referred to by the best writers 
on English History. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, dated from the 
discover\' nf Riclmrd's work a new era for the elucidation of the earliest 
period of British history ; Lingard, Lappenberg, and others ha%'e appealed 
to its authority. Nevertheless there has long been a suspicion of its authen- 
ticity; and in 1838 the council of the EngUsh Historical Socie^ issued a 
paper stating the doubtful cbaracter of Ridiard'a irork. and explaining the 
leasona whicli led them to reject it from amcmg the received materials of 
English histoiy. M. Charles Wex« a German critiG of distinction, baa 
recently published^ an eaaay to prove that this treatiae was fabricated by 
Bertram. The points on which M. Wex relies are these : I. In the 
passages quoted from Tacitus readings are often found taken from later 
editions, readings arising either from accidental errors of the prens in those 
editions, or from the conjectures of scholars. II. Where did the English 
monk of the fourteenth century get the fifteen Greek and Latin writers u hum 
he quotes ? Where did he obtain Tacitus, and above ail, where did he tiud 
bis Agricola? Whatever treasures the ancient monastic libraries in 
England of the seventh and eighth oenturiea may have possessed we know 
were destroyed by the Danish invaders. But even in the most flourishing 
period of the earlier ages, there waa no Tacitua in England, Alcuin, who in 
his poem ' de Pontificibua* celebrates the riches of the English libraries, 
knew of no copy of this author. Of Soman hiatoriana he names only 
(v. 1549.) 

* Historici veteres, Pompeios, Plinius, ipie 
Acer AristPtelei, rhetor quoquo TnUiat iogens.' 

The British historians of that period, Gildas, Nennius, Asscrius, Beda, do 
not betray the slightest knowledge of the events of their native land as 
narrated by Tacitus. The advocates of lUchard would seem to have in 
some degree anticipated this objection, as Stukeley remarka tiiat Widmore 
had communicated to him a certificate from whidi it appeared that Kcbard 
received a license from his abbey, in 1391, to make a journey to Rome; 
but M. Wex observes that it is questionable whether in the Hthcentuiy 
a manuscript of Agricola was to be found even in Borne. Bertram would 

b M. W«x'c cisqr It printed in th« Folgc, Vlcrter Jahrgang, Drittcs IMi, 
'Bhein; ^ch c Muieuni fiir Philologie, Neue 
VOL. III. Y 
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have managed the matter more skiirully if he bad eent his monk on a 
journey to Fulda, and Conrey, where some knowledge waa preserved, by the 
scholars of Bhabanus, of those works of Tadtus which were still in ezisU 
enee there, although they had almoRt disappeared in the*middle ages ; but 
there is as little trace of the Agricola to be diiiicovered among them as in 
other writers. The Agricola seems to have been unknown to Orosius, and 
M. Wcx doubts the ansertion of Becker, tliat Jomandcs liad used that 
treatise. The first editor ofTacitus, ^'cndcIin de Spira, did not possess a MS. 
of the Agricola, and it is yet unknown where Franciscus Puteolanus obtained 
a copy. It is remarkabU , that where the information ofwriterswhom we know 
ceases* there also ends, not the work of Richard, but the MS. of Bertram. 
At the conclusion a new paragraph commences with * Portea . . and breaks 
off with 'reliqua desunt/ by the editor; thus the manuscript presents an 
artificial hiatus precisely at that point where new disclosures might i»ve 
been desired, but could not be anticipated. In concludon, M. Wez points 
out the palpable fabrication of the map of Britannia Romana* accompanying 
the Treatise, which Bertram in his preface states to be of still greater 
^* rarity and antiquity" ttian Richard's work, although it has been obviously 
compiled from authorities loner subsequent to Ptolemy. 

Mr. James Tnlbot coniniunicated, by permission of Lord Raylcigh, two 
remarkable gold rings, of Roman workmanship, elaborately uruauienied 
with filigree. They were found in March, 1824, at Teriing Place, near 
Witham, Essex, with a large hoard of gold and silver coins^ The discoveiy 
occurred under the following circnmstances : some workmen were engaged 
in forming a new road through Goloiwl Strutt^s park, and, tiie earth being 
soaked by heavy rains, the cart-wheels sunk up to their naves. The driver 
of the cart .saw some white spots upon the mud adherent to the wheels, 
which he imagined to be small buttons : at that moment Colonel Strutt's 
steward cnftie to the spot, and perce^^ ed c<'in< upon the wheels. Not fewer 
than three hundred were picked up at that time. Tliree days after Colonel 
Strutt's steward made further seareh, and found a small vase, almost per- 
fect, in wliicU had been depofiled the two gold ringn, and thirty aurei, of 
thfi size of a guinea, with several silver coins, all as bright as if recently 
struck. Several other vases, in which no coins or other objects were found, 
lay near the spot ; they crumbled to pieces on removal ; the perfect vase was 
carried to Teriing Place. The gold coins comprised e^bt of Valentinian, 
one of Vnlens, one of Gratian, nine of Arcadlus. and thirteen of Uonorius. 
The silver pieces were thus enumerated; Constaittius, ten; Julian, not 
laureate, one ; Julian, twenty-three, including one hearinj? a second head; 
Jovian, one; Valentinian, twenty-one ; Valens, forty-three ; Orntian, thirty- 
eight; Magnus Ma.ximus, thirty-six; Victor, live; Valentinian. jimior, five; 
Euj^enius, seventeen ; Theodosius, twenty. seven ; .Arcadius, forty-fi\ e; Uono- 
rius, thirty ; with two silver coinn, uncertain, and two of bronze, ranging 
from about A.D. 335 to 115. The rings, of which, by Lord Rayleigh's kind 
permission, representations are here given, are interesting examptes of late 
Roman work: one of them is set with a colouriess crackly crystal or 
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puiOf uncut, and m eabeehon; 
the otber with « paste formed of 

two layers ; the upper beinj? of a 
dull smalt colour, the lower <lark 
brown. The device engravi-d or 
impressed upon it is, apparently, 
an ear of corn. These rings bear 
a conaiderable reieiiiblanGe to 
one exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Lord Albert 
Conyngham, in 1842« and discorered in Ireland, with other gold ornaments, 
near the entrance of the caves at New Orange ; a denarius of Geta was 
found near the same spot*. Another ring, very similar in workmanship, 
is represented amongst Roman Antiquities in Gough's edition of Camden ; 
it was found on Stanmore Coninion^. 

A notice of the disc{)V('ry of nuniernuH antiquities in the part of Cheshire 
which lies at the mouth of tiie Dee, was couimunicated by tlie Rev. Abra- 
ham Hume, L.L.D., Lfocal Secretary of the Institute at Liverpool. These 
vestiges of the Tsrious races which peopled the shores of that river in suc- 
cession, present the greatest variety, both as regards their nature, and the 
period to whidi they may be assigned. The collection formed by Dr. 
Home comprises numerous ornaments of dress or personal use, implements, 
and curious specimens of ancient workmanship, chiefly in metal: fragments 
of earthenware, and a few objects evidently of modem date. A number of 
Roman and Saxon coins have been found, the latter beings generally sub- 
divided into halves and quarters. We hope to be enabled to give, at some 
future occasion, a more detailed account of some of the curious antiquities 
which had been accumulated in the alluvial deposit at the mouth of the 
Dee. 



SAXOir PEBIOD. 

Ik the second volume of the Archteological Journal, p. 239, we gave a 
short account and plan of the remarkable crypt beneath the site of the nave 
of Hexham church, Northumberland. We then observed that it might 
probably be the identical subterranean oratory constructed by St. Wilfrid, 
and suggested the propriety of comparing its plan with that of the crypt of 
Ripon cathedral, originally one of Wilfrid's foundations. Mr. Fairlcss, of 
Hexham, to whom we were indebted for the materials of that notice, has 
since re-examined tlic Hexham crypt, and obtained a plan of that at Rlpon, 
from which it appears that the design is the same in both buildings. 
Mr. Fairless remarks, that almost all the stones of wliich the Hexham crypt 
is constructed are sculptured, and, as we suggested, of apparently Roman 
workmanship. This circumstance induced him to examine the church at 
Corbridge, about four miles from Hexham, half a mile to the west of which 
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is the supposed site of the Cobstopititm of Antonine's Itinerary ; at any 
rate, the site of a Roman station, and probably that from which the materials 
for the crypt were obtained. lie found in the walls of the tower of the 
church, both externally and internally, ribbed and variously sculptured 
stones similar to those in the crypt at Ilexhaiii, of which we engraved three 
examples in our former notice (vol. ii. p. 240.) A few of the largest carved 
stones in the tower of Corbridge have the lewis hole, like those covering 
the passages of the crypt. Mr. Fairless represses an t^inicm that the 
whole of tiie tower is built of Bonuui materials, as he found carved stones 
in the inside of the top walls, and throughout all the stages in ascending. 
Since the' date of our previous notice 
the walled-up passages of the crypt 
have been further explored, conse- 
quently extending their dimensions, but 
not so as to alter the general plan we 
have engraved. 



PSXZOD or GOTHIC AST. 

Mr. Fairless forwarded a sketch and 
rubbing of the curious decorated cross 
here represented. It is placed in the 
angle formed by the nde aides of the 

dioir and north transept of the abbey 
church at Hexham, and has long been 
popularly regarded as the tomb of Alf- 
wahl, king of Northumbria, who, ac- 
cording to Kichard, prior of Hexham, 
was murdered by his uncle Sigga, A.D. 
788, at a spot called Cithlechester, near 
the Roman wall. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that this monument 
is not more ancient than the four- 
teenth century. The abb on which 
the cross is sculptured is 6 feet 9 inches 
in length, 2 feet in breadth, and 7 
inches in depth : it rests on a moulded 
basement rising 3 feet from the ground. 

Mr. Du Noyer conmiunicated a draw- 
ing and account of the monument of 
the Butler family, in the Franciscan 
Friary at Clonmel, of which an engrav- 
ing is annexed (see next page). Mr. 
Du Noyer obscnred that the camail 
is not usually seen of such a length in 
English effigies of the same period, and 
was probably copied from a relic of 
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much older date. The sword also 
is of the antique form, resembling 
the Bwords of the twelfth century 
found in Ireland, the distinguishing 
marks of which are a large pommel 
and small handle. This tomb was 
erected, according to the inscrip- 
tion, by Thomas Butler, Lord Cahir, 
and Elen his wife, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, but the 
date is unfortunately in part ob- 
literated. The inscription com- 
memorates also the ancestors of 
Thomas Butler, commencing with 
James Galdri, or the Englishman, 
who died in 1431. 

Amongst the numerous matrices 
of official and personal seals, com- 
municated on various occasions, may 
be noticed the following, now in the 
possession of Colonel Barne, of Sot- 
terley Park. Two leaden matrices, 
of pointed oval form, one of them 
bearing a fleur-de-lys, with the 
legend, >^ SIGILL' WILL'I 
MOLENDINARII. A brass lozenge-shaped matrix, with a regal head 
issuant from a ship, as the principal device ; on either side of the head a 
star, above it a star within a crescent. Legend, »{« J&igtUum balUuontm lit 
l)onefpico. Date, the time of Edward IIL A circular seal, apparently 
Flemish, upon which was represented an ecclesiastic, kneeling before the 
Blessed Virgin and infant Saviour, with the following legend, »{i S' O 
P'PITI eCCe PPEND' (ET) DeBCQ'GN'. A round privy seal, bearing the 
Holy Lamb; legend, »{4 SIGILLVM: SeCRCTI, These interesting seals 
were all found at Dunwich, in Suffolk, and were kindly sent for examina- 
tion by Miss Gascoyne. 




Tomb of ibe Butler fmmUy. 



We regret thai the difficulty of engraving the numerous illustrations re- 
quired for many communications of interest received during the last quarter ^ 
obliges us to defer them until the next number. 
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The Ecclesiastical Abchitectube of Ireland, anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion ; comprising an Essay on the origin and uses of The 
Round Towers of Ireland, By George Petrie, R.H.A., V.P. R.I.A. 
Vol. I. 4to. Dublin, 1845. Also re-printed in royal 8vo., 1846. 

HE character of this work is already so well 
established that it is needless to recom' 
mend it to the attention of the members of 
the Institute. The object of the present 
notice is therefore to make its value and 
importance better known to those who 
have not had access to the original work ; 
to examine the data upon which Mr. Petrie 
has ventured to differ from the opinions 
received among well informed antiquaries 
~ on some particular points in his essay; 

and to shew the light that has been thrown by his work upon the history of 
architecture. 

The first hundred pages of Mr. Petrie's work are occupied with an ex- 
amination of the erroneous theories of previous writers with respect to 
the origin and uses of the round towers. This examination is conducted 
with much tact and skill, and exhibits great learning and research. He is 
completely successful in the task he undertook of demolishing all pre- 
vious theories, whether of the Danish, or Phoenician, or Eastern, or Pagan 
uses of the round towers, and he satisfactorily proves that whatever their 
exact ages may be, they are certainly Christian. To use his own words, 
he has fully established, 

*' 1 . That not even the shadow of an historical authority has been ad- 
duced to show that the Irish were acquainted with the art of constructing 
an arch, or with the use of lime cement, anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity into the countr}' ; and further, that though we have innumera- 
ble remains of buildings, of ages antecedent to that period, in no one of 
them has an arch, or lime cement, been found. 

" 2. That in no one building in Ireland assigned to pagan times, cither 
by historical evidence or popular tradition, have been found either the form 
or features usual in the round towers, or characteristics that would indicate 
the possession of sufficient architectural skill in their builders to construct 
such edifices. 
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** 3. That, previously to General Vallancey, — a writer remarkable for the 
daring raahneM of bit theories, for his looseness in the use of authorities, 
and for his want of acquaantanoe with medieval antiquities, — ^no writer had 
ever attributed to the round towers sny other than a Christian, or, at least, 
a DnedioTal origin. 

*' 4. And lastly, that the evidences and aiguments tendered in support 
of this theory by Vallancey and his followers, — excepting those of the late 
Mr. O'Brien and Sir William Befham, which I have not thought deserving 
of notice, — have been proved to be of no weiirlit or importance. 

•* In addition to these facts, the four whicli toliovv will be proved in the 
descriptive notices of the ancient churches and towers which will constitute 
the third part of thib inquiry. 

I. That the towers are tmer found unconnected with ancient ecdesuw- 
tical foundations. 

**2. Hiat their architectural stjrles exhibit no features or peculiarities 
not equally found in the original churches with which they are locally con- 
nected, when such remain. 

" 3. That on several of them Christian emblems are observable ; and 
that othcrB display, in their details, a style of architecture oniversaUy ac- 
knowledj^ed to helnnt.' to Christian times. 

" 1. That they posst ss, invariably, architect ui-al features not found in any 
buildings in Ireland ascertained to be ol" pai^^an times. 

**For the present, however, I must assume these additional facts as 
proved, and will proceed to establish the conclusions as to their uses origi- 
nally stated; namely, I. that they were intended to serve as belfries; and, 
IL as keeps, or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, 
refics, and other valuables, were deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics 
to whom th^ belonged could retire for security, in cases of sudden pre- 
datory attadc 

*'The5?e uses will, I think, appear obvions to a great extent, from their 
peculiarities of construction, which it will be proper, in the tirst place, to 
describe. These tt)WPn», then, — as will be neen from thn annexed charac- 
teristic illustratiua, representinar the perfect tower on Devenish Island in 
Lough Erne, — are rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tuperiiig upwards, 
and varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred and fifty feet; and 
in external drcumferenoe, at the base, from forty to sixty feet, or somewhat 
more. They have usuaUy a circular, prelecting base, connsting of one, 
two, or tiiree steps, or plinths, and are fini^ed at the top with a conical 
roof of Ktone, which, frequently, as there is every reason to believe, termi* 
natcd with a cross formed of a single stone. The wall, towards the base, 
is never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and occasion- 
ally five feet, being ahvnys in accordance with the general proportions of 
the buildinj^. In tlie interior they are divided into stories, varying in 
number from four to eight, as the height of the tower permitted, and usu- 
ally about twelve feet in height. These stories are marked either by pro- 
jeeting belts of stone, set-offs or ledges, or holes in the wall to receive 
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ROUND ICiWER ON DEVENT8H ISLAND 

joists, on which [rested the floors, which were almost always of wood. In 
the uppermost of these stories the wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, 
or eight apertures, but most usually four, which sometimes face the cardinal 
points, and sometimes not. The lowest storj', or rather its place, is some, 
times composed of solid masonry, and when not so, it has never any aper- 
ture to light it. In the second story the wall is usually perforated by the 
entrance doorway, which is generally from eight to thirty feet from the 
ground, and only large enough to admit a single person at a time. The 
intermediate stories are each lighted by a single aperture, placed variously, 
and usually of very small size, though in several instances, that directly 
over the doorway is of a size little less than that of the doorway, and would 
appear to he intended as a second entrance. 

" In their masonic construction they present a considerable variety : but 
the generality of them are built in that kind of careful masonry called 
spawled rubble, in which small stones, shaped by the hammer, in default of 
suitable stones at hand, are placed in every interstice of the larger stones. 
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go that Teiy little mortar appean to be iatera^ed in the body of the wall; 
and thiw the outeide of epawled maaooiy, eepecially, presents an almost 
nninterrupted surfiuse of stone, supplementary splinters being carefully 
inserted in the joints of the undried wsB. Sudi, also, is the s^le of 

masonry of the most ancient churches ; bxit it should be added that, in the 
interior of the walls of both, grouting is abtmdantly used. In some in- 
stances, however, the toxvera pressent » surface of ashlar masonry, — but 
rarely laid in courses perfectly regular, — both externally and internally, 
though more usually on the exterior only; and, in a few instances, the 
lower portion of the towers exhibits less of regularity than the upper parts. 

In their arcbitectwal features an equal diversity of style is observable ; 
and of tibese die dofvway is the most remarkable. Wfa^ the tower is of 
rubUe masonry, the doorways seldom i»esent any decorations, and are 
either quadrangular, and covered with a Hntel, of a single stone of great 
siie, or semicirodar-headed, either by the construction of a regular arch, 
or the cutting of a single stone. There are, however, two instances of veiy 
richly decorated doorways in towers of this description, namely, those of 
Kildnrc and Timahoe. In the more regularly constructed towers the door- 
ways are always arched semirircularly, and are usually ornamented with 
architraves, or bands, on Uieir external faces. The upper apertures but 
very rarely present any docorationB, and arc most usually of a quad- 
rangular form. They are, howe\er, sometimes semicircuiur-licaded, and 
still oftener present the triangular or straight-sided arch. I should further 
add, that in the construction of these apertures very frequent examples 
occur of that kind of masonry, consisting of long and short stones alter- 
nately, now generally conndered by antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon 
architecture in England. 

The preceding description will, I trust, be sufficient to satisfy the 
reader that the round towers were not ill-adapted to the double purpose of 
belfries nnd castles, for which T have to prove they were chiefly desij^ned ; 
and kee[>itit; this double purpose in view, it will, I think, satisfac torily 
account for thoac peculiarities in their structure, which would be unneces- 
sary if they had been constructed for either purpose alone. For example, 
if they luid been erected to serve the purpose of belfries only, there 
wodd be no necessity for making their doorways so small, or placing them 
at so great a distance firom the ground ; whQe, on the other hand, if they 
had been intended solely for eocleriaatical castlea, they need not have been 
of such slender proportions and great altitude.** pp. 353^7. 

This is an admirable auramavy of the whole work, and all that remains 
is to fill up the skeleton with examples. It is clear that the round towers 
must not be considered by themselves, but always in connection with the 
churches to which they are attached. 

One more example must suthce to shew this connection. 

"This tower, (Clonmu' noise,) as w* 11 as the church with which it is con- 
nected, is wholly built ui ashlar masonry, uf a line ti^uiulstonc, laid in horizontal 
courses, and is of unusually small size ; its height, including the conical roof, 
toIk in. z 
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being but fifty-six feet, its circumference thirty-nine feet, and the thickness of 
its wall, three feet. Its interior exhibits rests for five floors, each story, as 
usual, being lighted by a small aperture, except the uppermost, which, it is 
remarkable, has but two openings, one facing the north, and the other the 
south. These openings are also remarkable for their small size ; and, in 
form, some are rectangular, and others semicircular-headed." pp. 411 — 12. 




This is also the only instance in which the apertures are recessed, and 
Mr. Pctric observes " that it is a building obviously of miwh later date than 
the generality of the round towers, and presents an equally singular pecu- 
liarity in the construction of its roof, as compared with those of the other 
towei-s, namely, its masonry being of that description called herring-bone, or 
rather herring-bone ashlar, and the only instance of such construction which 
these buildings now exhibit." (p. 411.) Yet in another part of the work 
we find Mr. Petrie contending for the high antiquity of this tower, setting 
aside the strong evidence which would fix it at the end of the twelfth cen- 
turj', the Registry of Clonmacnoise, and the opinion of Archbishop Usher 
and Sir James Ware ; and endeavouring to prove by tradition that it is 
some centuries older, although the utmost that the incidental notices he has 
so ingeniously collected can prove, is that there was a church on this site 
at an earlier period, — the old and often exploded, but constantly recur- 
ring, fallacy, of confounding the date of the original foundation with that 
of the existing structure ; and this appears to be the great blemish of 
Mr. Petrie's work throughout ; he has demolished all his predecessors, but 
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is not content to let the result of his own labours rest on the bans of 
probability, and a comparison \?ith similar buildings in other parts of 
Europe of the periods to which he assies several of these interesting 
structurefi. We may follow him safely as a guide to a great extent, but 
must draw hack from some of his conchisions, especially when he endea- 
vours to prove that the chevron and other well known omanunts usually 
considered as Noraian, were in use in Ireland long and long before the 
conquest of England by the Normans. The evidence which he brings for- 
ward on this head is by no means conclusive, or satisfactory. In this par- 
ticular Mr. Petrie seems not to have escaped from the usual prejudices of 
his countrymen, in no one instance will the eTidence on this subject bear 
sifUng ; but as this is the only weak point in the book, it is not necessary to 
dwell upon it farther, and the cxaminntlon of each particular instance would 
occupy more space than our limits will afford. 

With this protest we pass on to the more pleasing task of shewing that 
Mr, Petrie has brought to light a large class of buildings in Ireland of a 
period more remote than any that are known to exist in EngUiiul, and has 
cstablislied their date with much research and ingenuity, in a manner 
which leaver nolliing to be de^red, and upon e\ idence which appears quite 
irrenstible. In other cases, where the evidence is of more doubtful cha- 
racter, he states it clearly and candidly, and though he has an eTident 
leaning to one side, gemnrally that which gives the greatest antiquity to 
the stmoture in question, he endeavours rather to lead than to drag his 
readers along with him. 

'* It must be admitted that the (jpinion expressed by Sir James Ware, as 
founded on the authority of St. Bernard s Lile of St. Mahicliy, tliat the 
Irish first began to build with stone and mortar in the twelfth century, 
would, on a casmd examination of the question, seem to be of great weight, 
and extremely difficult to contro\crt : for it would appear, from ancient 
authorities of the highest character, that the custom of building both houses 
and churches with oak timber and wattles was a peculiar characteristic of 
the Scotic race, who were the ruling people in Ireland from the introduc- 
tion of Christianity till the Anglo-Norman Invasion in the twelfth century. 
Thus we have the authority of Venerable Bede that Finian, who had been 
a monk of tin monastery of lona, on becoming bishop of Lindisfame, * built 
a chutch for liis episi ()p;il see, not of stone, but altogether of sawn wood 
covered with reeds, after the Scotic [that is, the Irish] manner.' 

" ' . . , fecit Ecclesiam Episcopali sedi congrnam, quam tamen 7>}orr 
iScoilorumj non de lapide, sed de robore seeto, totum composuit atque 
harundine texit.' yW«, Ili.sf. Jurl., lib. iii. c. 25. 

•'In like manner, in Tircchun's Annotations on the Life of St. Patrick, 
inreserved in the Book <^ Armagh, a MS. supposed to be of the seventh 
century, we find it stated, that ^ when Patrick went up to the place which 
is called Fo&rrgea of the sons of Awley, to divide it among the sons of 
Awley, he built there a quandrangular church of moist earth, because wood 
was not near at hand.* " 
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** ' F!t ecce Patriciu^ pf'trcxit ad ngrnim qui dicitur Foirrgea fiHoniin 
Aniohitrid ad divideiidiim intrr tilios Atuolng^id, et fecit ibi eeclcsiam terre- 
nam de huuio quadratam quia noii prope ernt silva.'" — Fol. 14, b. 2. 

•* And lastly, in the Life of the virgin St. Monnenna, comjiiled by Con- 
chubran iti the twelfth century, as quoted by Usher, it is similarly stated 
th«t the founded a monHterjr whidi wu flnde of mioiydi tinilier, aooording 
to the faduon of the Scotic nations, who were not aceustomed to erect 
■tone wallB, or get them erected. 

***£ lapide enim eacru «dee effioere, tam Scotie qubn Britonibus 
morem fuiese in8olitum» ex Bedfi quoq ; didicimus. Indeq; in S.MoMtmm 
monMtnio Ecdesiain constnictam fuiaae notat Conchubranus AMm 
dolatis^Juxfa morem Scoticarum gentium : eo quod moetriiu ScoH wm wtiimi 
facere, nee faetas fiabere* — Primordia, p. 737. 

** I have given these passages ill full — and I believe they are all that 
have been found to sustain the opinions alluded to — in order that the 
reader may ha\e the whole of the evidences unfavourable to the antiquity 
of our ecclesiastical remains fairly placed before him ; imd I confess it does 
not surprise me that, considering how little attention has hitherto been 
paid to onr existing architectural monuments, the learned in the sister 
countries should have adopted tlie conclusion which such evidences should 
naturally lead to; or even that the learned and judicious Dr. Lanigan, who 
was anxious to uphold the antiquity of those monuments, should have 
expressed his adoption of a similar conclusion in the following words: 

*' 'Prior to those of the t^vclfth centun' we find very few monuments of 
ecclpsiastical architecture in Ireland. This is not to be wondered at, be- 
cause the u'eneral faf5hion of the country was to erect their buildintjsi of 
wood, a fashion, which in great part continues to tliis day in several parts 
of Europe. As consequently their churches also were usually built of 
wood, it cannot be expected that there should he any remains of such 
churches at present.* **— .fipdf. JTm^., vol. iv. pp. 381, 39!2, 

It is by no means my wish to deny that the houses built by the Scotic 
race in Ireland were usually of wood, or that very many of the churches 
erected by that people, immediately aftr r their conversion to Christianity, 
were not of the same perishable material. I have already proved these 
facts in niy Essay on the ,\nci'Mit Military Architecfnrp of Ireland anterior 
io the .'Vntiflo-Norman Concpiest, But I ba\e also shewn, in that I'ssay, 
that the earlier colonists in the country, the Firholc: and Tnatha De Dauanu 
tribes, which our historians bring hither from Greece at a very remote 
period, were aceuslomed to build, not only their fortresses but even their 
dome-roofed houses and sepulchres, of stone without cement, and in the 
style now usually calh^ Cyclopean and Pelasgic. I have also shewn that 
this custom, as applied to their forts and housee, was continued in tliose 
parts of Ireland in which those ancient settlers rnnnined, even after the 
introduction of Christianity, and, as I shall presently shew, was adopted by 
the Christians in their reli'^nous structures." pp. 122 — 21. 

Many examples of thc«e remarkable structures are given in Mr. Petrie's 
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work, one, of which the evidence appears very complete, is " the house of 
St. Finan Cam, who flourished in the sixth century, and is situated on 
Church Island in Lough Lee or Curraun Lough, on the boundary of the 
baronies of Iveragh and Dunkerrin, in the county of Kerry, and four miles 
to the north of Derrynane Abbey, which derives its name from that saint. 
This structure, though nearly circular on the outside, is quadrangular on 
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the inside, and measures sixteen feet six inches in length, from north to 
south, and fifteen feet one inch from east to west, and the wall is seven feet 
thick at the base, and at present but nine feet nine inches in height ; the 
doorway is on the north side, and measures on the outside four feet three 
inches in height, and in width two feet nine inches at top, and three feet at 
bottom. There are three stones forming the covering of this doorway, of 
which the external one is five feet eight inches in length, one foot four 
inches in height, and one foot eight inches in breadth ; and the internal one 
is five feet two inches in length, and two feet nine inches in breadth." pp. 
127—8. 

*' In the remote barony of Kerry called Corcaguiny, and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Smerwick Harbour, where the remains of stone for- 
tresses and circular stone houses are most numerously spread through the 
valleys and on the movmtains, we meet with several ancient oratories, 
exhibiting only an imperfect development of the Roman mode of construc- 
tion, being built of uncemented stones admirably fitted to each other, and 
their lateral walls converging from the base to their apex in cur\ed lines; — 
indeed their end walls, though in a much lesser degree, converge also. 
Another feature in these edifices worthy of notice, as exhibiting a charac- 
teristic which they have in common with the pagan monuments, is, that 
none of them evince an acquaintance with the principle of the arch, and 
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that, except in one instance, that of Gallerus, their doorways are extremely 
low, as in the pagan forts and houses. 

*• As an example of these most interesting structures, which, the histo- 
rian of Kerry truly says, ' may possibly challenge even the round towers as 
to point of antiquity,' I annex a view of the oratory at Gallerus, the most 
beautifully constructed and perfectly preser%ed of those ancient structures 
now remaining ; and views of similar oratories will be found in the suc- 
ceeding part of this work. 




OR4TOUV OF OAL1.ERCH, 



" This oratory, which is wholly built of the green stone of the district, is 
externally twenty-three feet long by ten broad, and is sixteen feet high on 
the outside to the apex of the pyramid. The doorway, which is placed, as 
is usual in all our ancient churches, in its west-end wall, is five feet seven 
inches high, two feet four inches wide at the base, and one foot nine inches 
at the top ; and the walls are four feet in thickness at the base. It is 
lighted by a single window in its east side, and each of the gables was 
terminated by small stone crosses, only the sockets of which now remain. 

" That these oratories, — though not, as Dr. Smith supposes, the first 
edifices of stone that were erected in Ireland, — were the first erected for 
Christian uses, is, I think, extremely probable ; and I am strongly inclined 
to believe that they may be even more ancient than the period assigned for 
the conversion of the Irish generally by their great apostle Patrick. I 
should state, in proof of this antiquity, that adjacent to each of these orato- 
ries may be seen the remains of the circular stone houses, which were the 
habitations of their founders; and, what is of more importance, that their 
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gnnres are marked by upright fnUir-stones, sometimes bearing inscriptions 
In Ogham character, as found oo moniiinents presumed to be pagan, and 
in other instances, as at the oratory of Gallerus, with an inscription in 
the Oneco-Roman or Bysantine character of the fourth or iifth centncy, 
of which the annexed is an accurate copy. 




This inscription is not pcilccily legible in all its letters, but is sufficiently 
so to preserve the name of the ecclesiastic, viz. 

<TU£ STONE OF COLUM SON OF . . . MEL.' 

** It is greatly to be regretted that any part of this inscription should be 
imperfect, but wc have a well-preserved and most interesting example of 
the whole alphabet of this character on a pillar-stone now used as a grave- 
stone in the church-yard of Kilmalkcdar, about a mile distant from the 
former, and where there are the remaiins of a similar oratory. Of this in- 
scription I also annex a copy p. 131- 




Of the doorways, windows, and other details of these buildings we have 
a copious selection. 

**The next example, which I have to submit to the reader, is of some- 
what later date, being the doorway of the church of St Fecfain, at Fore, 
in the county of Westmeath, erected, as we may conclude, within the first 
half of the seventh century, as the saint died of the memorable plague, 
which raged in Ireland in the year 664. 

" This ma|i^ificent doorway; which the late eminent antiquarian traveller, 
Mr. Edward Dodwell, declared to mc, was as perfectly Cyclopean in its 
character, as any specimen he had seen in Greece, is constructed altogether 
of six stones, including the lintel, which is about six feet in length, and two 
in height, the stones being all of the thickness of the wall, which is three 
feet. This doorway, like that of the Lady's Church at Glendalough, has 
a plain arebilraTe over it, which is, however, not continued along its sides; 
and above this, there is a projecting tablet, in the centre of which is senlp- 
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tured in relief a plain cross within a circle. This cross is thus alluded to 
in the ancient Life of St. Fechin, translated from the Irish, and published 
by Colgan in his Acta Sanctorum, at the 22nd Januar}', cap. 23, p. 135. 





DOORWAT OF TBE CBORCD OF ST T't^CBIX. circa AJ3 080. 



" * Dum S. Fechinus rediret Fouariam, ibique consisteret, venit ad cum 
ante fores Ecclesi^, vbi crux posita est, quidam talo vsque ad ver- 
ticem lepra percussus.' 

Though this doorway, like hundreds of the same kind in Ireland, has 
attracted no attention in modem times, the singularity of its massive struc- 
ture was a matter of surprise to an intelligent writer of the seventeenth 
century, Sir Henry Piers, p. 172. 

" I have next to speak of the windows. In these features, which are 
always of a single light, the same simple forms are found, which characterize 
the doorways, namely, the inclined sides, and the horizontal and semi- 
circular heads ; the horizontal head, however, so common in the doorways, 
is but of comparatively rare occurrence in the windows ; while, on the other 
hand, the pointed head formed by the meeting of two right lines, which is 
§0 rare, if not unknown, in the most ancient doorways, is of very frequent 
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occorrenoe. I may olwerve also, that the horisontal-beaded window aod 
the triangular-headed one, are usually found in the south wall ijS the chan- 
eel, and very rarely in the east wall, which usually contains a semicircular- 
headed window, the arch of which is often cut out of a single stone, as in 
the annexed example in the church of the Trinity, at Glendaiough. p. 179. 




WINDOWS THK CUUKCa OF THE TKINil Y AT OLBMDALOOOH. 



** A, aemidrcalar-headed window in the eait end of St Mac Dara*a 
churoh, on the island called Cmach Mic Dara, off the coast of Gonnaouura ; 
and a semicircular-headed win- 
dow, quadrangulsr on the inside, * * 

iu the east end of St Cronan's 
church, at Termoneronan, in the 
parish of Carron, barony of Bur- 
ren, and county of Clare : 

** The same mode of construc- 
tion is observable in the win- 
dows of the ancieut oratories, 
which aie built without cement, 
in the neighbourhood of Dingle, 
in the county of Kerry, as in 
the east and only window in the 
oratory at Gallerus, of which an 
external view has been already 
given, p. 182. 

*' As an example of the p'cnr- 
ral appearance of these primitive 
structures, when of inferior size, I annex an engravini? of the very ancient 
church called Tempull Ceannanach, on Inis Meadhoin, or the Middle Island, 
ot Aran, in the Bay of Galway. This little church, — which would be in per- 
fect preserration if its stone roof remained, — measures on the inside but 
sixteen feet nx inches in length, and twelve feet six uiches in breadth; 
and its walla, which are three feet in thickness, are built in a style quite 
VOL. 111. X a 
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Cyclopean, the stones hdng throughout of great size, and one of them not 
1l>8s tlian eighteen feet in length. — which is the eotira eztemal hnadtb of 

the cliurch, — and three feet in thickness. 

*' The aiuieiit clniiflies are n<»t. however, always so wholly unadorned : 
in many instanc es tht y present tiat rectangular projections, or pilasters, of 
plain masonry at all their angles; and these projections are, in some in- 
stances, carried up from the perpendicular angles along the faces of the 
gables to the very apex, as appears in the Minezad mgraving of St, Mac 
Dara*t church, on the island of Cniach Mhic Dan^ oiF the cowt of 
Connamara : 




bl U/iU UAKA'4 CHCRCH 



'* This little church is, in its internal measurement, but fifteen feet in 
length, and deren feet in breadth ; and Its wills, which are two feet ei^t 
inches in thickness, are built, like those of the church of St. Ceannanach 

already described, of stones of great size, and its roof of the same material. 
The circular stone house of this saint, built in the same style but without 
cement, still remains, hut trreatly dilapidated : it is an oval of twcnty-foUT 
feet by eiijhteen, and tlie walls are seven feet in thickness." p. 186. 

One remarkable ])eculiarity will be observed in the ji^reater j)art of the 
doorways in these ancient structures, they are built after the Egyptian 
fashion, narrower at the top than at the bottom : this peculiarity of con- 
struction Ifr. Petrie considers as evidence of the very high antiquity of the 
structures in which it occurs, and he labours with much ingenuity to 
prove that the ornaments upon them are of earlier character than the 
twelfUi omtuiy, the period to which he evidently feels that they would 
naturally be assigned. Without entering into this oontroverqr, it may he 
observed that this peculiarity scarcely amounts to more than one of those 
provwcialUms which we find prevailing in so many other iustauces, such 
as the churches near the Kliine, which were long supposed to belong lo 
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a ver\' hi^'h Hntiquity, but which M. De Lassus has proved to be of the very 
end of the twelfth century. 

" The opinions which I have thus ventured to express as to the aj^e of 
the doorway of the round tower of Kildare, and consequently as to the 
antiquity, in Ireland, of the style of architecture which it exhibits, will, I 
think, receive additional support from the afrreement of many of its orna- 
ments with those seen in the better preserved, if not more beautiful, door- 
way of the round tower of Timahoe, in the Queen's County, — a doorway 

V" 

T 




T>'V->HWAV <n I UK IfM'Nn roWKK «IF TIMAHOE 



which seems to be uf coteniporaneous erection, and which, like that of 
Kildare, exhibits many peculiarities, that I do not recollect to have found 
in building's of the Norman times, either in England or Ireland. The 
general appearance of this doorway will be seen in the above sketch : 

" The strongest evidence in favour of the antiquity of this doorway may, 
however, b« drawn from the construction and general style of the tower, as 
in the Jine-jointed character of the ashlar work in the doorway and windows ; 
and still more in the straightsided arches of all the windows, which, with 
the exception of a small quadrangular one, perfectly agree in style with 
those of the most ancient churches and round towers in Ireland, and with 
those of the churches in England now considered as Saxon." p. 235, 

Mr, Petrie gives a profusion of illusti ations of the details of the church of 
the monastery at Glendalough, all of which have very much the look of 
twelfth century work, though he endeavours to prove them mtich older ; yet 
they correspond so nearly with the details of the church of Cormac, that 
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we cannot understand why the one should be considered some centorie* 
earlier than the other. Neither can we reconcile Ifr. Petrie'i endeavour 
to prove the very early date of some of the latest of these atmctnrea, with 
his preriouB admitsiona ret^ecting the general custom of the Sootic nee to 
hutld of wood. The rude buildings of unhewn stone, and those of Cyclopean 
masonry may belong to any period, but fm-jointed masonry was not used 
in England before tlie twelfth century, and so far from this bong evidence 
tn favour of their anticiuity, it is, so far as it goes, the ver}' reverse. 

**The next example, wliich I have to adduce, is a cliuicli of probnbly 
somewhat later date than that of Freshford, and whose age is dctiiiitely 
fixed by the most satislactory liistorical evidence. It is the beautiful and 
well-known stone-roofed church on the rock of Cashel, called Cormac's 
Chapel, one of the most curious and perfect churches in the N<mnan style 
in the British empure. The erecUon of this church is popularly but errone- 
ously ascribed to the celebrated lung-bishop Connac Mac Cullenan, who 




cBtmoB or cokuAO. ad »m. 



was killed in the battle of Realach Mughna, in the year 908; and it is 
remarkable that this tradition has been received as true by several antiqua- 
ries, whose acquaintance with Anglo-Norman architecture should have 
led them to a dilTerent conclusion. Dr. Ledwich, indeed, who sees nothing 
Danish in the architecture of this church, supposes it to have been erected 
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in the tenth or beginnuig of the eleventh century, by some of Cormac's 
successors in Cashel ; but he adds, that it was ' prior to the introduction of 
the Norman and Gothic styles, for in every respect it is purely Saxon.' 
Dr. Milner, from whose reputation as a writer on architectural antiquities, 
we might expect a sounder opinion, declares that * the present cathedral 
bears intrinsic marks of the age assigned to its erection, namely, the 
twelfth ; as does Cormac's church, now called Cormac's hall, of the tenth.' 
— Milner s Letters, p. 131. And lastly, Mr. Brewer, somewhat more 
cautiously indeed, expresses a similar opinion of the age of this building; 
* This edifice is said to have been erected in the tenth century ; and from 
its architectural character few will be inclined to call in question its preten- 
sion to so high a date of antiquity.' " — Beauties of Ireland^ vol. i., Introduc- 
tion, p. cxiii. 

" A reference, however, to the authentic Irish Annals would have shown 
tho.se gentlemen that such opinions were wholly erroneous, and that this 
church did not owe its erection to the celebrated Cormac Mac Cullenan, 
who flourished in the tenth century, but to a later Cormac, in the twelfth, 
namely, Cormac Mac Carthy, who was also king of Munster, and of the 
same tribe with the former. In the Munster Aimals, or, as they are gene- 
rally called, the Annals of Innisfallen, the foundation of this church is 
recorded. ' p. 283. 




NORTH DOORTTAT OF THK CHDRCH OP CORMAC 

Its consecration in 1134 is also mentioned in this and other cotemporary 
records. 

•*The north doorway, which was obviously the grand entrance, is of 
greater size, and is considerably richer in its decorations. It is ornamented 
on each side with five separate columns and a double column, supporting 
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ooncentric and receding efdi-mouldingx, and has a richly decorated pedU 
ment over its external arch. The baaao relievo on the lintel of thi« door- 
way represents a helmeted centaur, 
shooting with an arrow at a Hon, 

which appears to tear Bomc Krnaller 
animal beneath its fvt't." P. "290. 

The pi'culiar kind uf douhlf hase 
which occuit* in this chapel is I'uund 
also in several uf these Irish build- 
ings, and inaj be regarded as another 
provincialiam. 

The two IbUowing illustrations will 
serve as examples of the most peculiar 
of the windows, the firfit representing ' ' '" " ' -^^" f** 

one of the small round windows at the east end of the croft over the chancel 
of Cormac's church; and the second, one of the windows in the round 
tower of Timahoe. 





Window of ConsM'^ Cbnrcb. 



Another very interesting feature in Mr. Petrie's valuable work consipfs 
of the number of examples with which ho hns furnished us of early tomb« 
stones, sometimes with inscriptions only, of which two specimens have 
already been ^iven ; others ornamented with crosses, and with the inter- 
laced work usually called the Runic knot, which Mr. Petrie (onsidcrs to 
have been in iMe in Ireland long anterior to the irruption of the Danes. 
These ornaments Mr. Fetrie supposes to have been most used during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, after which I have seen no example of it on such 
monuments.*' He gives examples also of several other figures of similar 
character, though not exactly the same, one of the most interesting of which 
is *' the tombstone of the celebrated Suibine Mac Maelhumai, one of the thiee 
Irishmen who visited Alfred the Great in the year 891, and whoae death is 
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recorded in the Saxon Chionicle and bv Florence of Worcester at the 
year 892," and in the Irish annals ahout the same period. 




We cannot conclude this notice of Mr. Pelrie's very valuable work with- 
out congratulating him that this labour of his life has not been in vain, 
that he has rendered good service to his country, and contributed an 
interesting chapter to the general history of architecture. We take this 
opportunity also of thanking him for the use of the woodcuts he has kindly 
lent us for this article. 

A Chaut illustrating the Architecture of Westminster Abbey. 
By F. Bedford, Jun. London, W. W. Robinson. 

This is one of the best, if not the very best, of the Pictorial Charts of 
Gothic Architecture, of which we have lately had so many; the lithography 
is beautifully executed, and the drawing on the whole is creditable: this 
cannot often be said of these publications, which have enjoyed much greater 
popularity of late than their merits in general warrant. They are all in- 
tended as royal roads to knowledge, and of course the knowledge conveyed 
by them is of the most superficial character. When confined to a parti- 
cular building, as in this instance, there is less objection to them ; they are 
a great improvement on the old guide books. Such lithographic drawings 
as these of Mr. Bedford's are vastly superior to the generality of the plates 
to be found in the local Guides, and for the purpose of mementos they are 
really valuable. 
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Ahcibnt akd MoDBBir Amchitectubb; couristing of Views, Plans, 
Eleratiofu, Sections, and Details of the most remarkahle Edifices in 
the Wofld : Chronologically anaaged by Jtjun Gailhabaub. Secxmd 

Series. With Ardiaological and Descriptive Notices, by E. Breton, 
Qirault de Prangey, Langlois, A. Lenoir, Raoul Rochette, L. Vaudoyer, 
etc. The Translations revised by F. Arundale, and T. L. Donaldson, 
Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll. London. London: Firmin Didot and Co., 
1846. Folio. 

Mr. Gailhabaud's second volume presents a marked improvement on Iiia 
first. It contains examples selected from the Egyptian, the supposed Pelas* 
pian, Celtic, Grecian, Roman, Early ItuIIan, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, 
and modern st}'les. l^hf plates are well executed, parliciilai'ly as regurds 
details. Ainonj:;; the best of them are the general view, elevations, and 
details oi' the remarkable temple of Aroeris at I'.dfu in Egypt, the amphi. 
tlicatre at Tola, the church uf St. Miniato near Florence, a remarkable 
specimen of the Bytantine style, the cnpola of which was embellished by 
Lttca della Robbia and his brothers with representations of the four Evan- 
gelists, and tlw Ho^ Ghost, a performance which Vasari mentions with 
praise. Five elabor&te phites ittustrate that splendid relic of Atab magni. 
fioence, the mosque of Cordova, and four are devoted to the interesting 
church of St. Francis at Assisi, a celebrated example of the pointed style 
in Italy, of the thirteenth century, which has bfen attributed, but erro- 
neously, to Niccola Pit>ano. Vasari's statement, that it was dcsit^ued by a 
German architect who was brought into Italy by Frederic II., is borne out 
by the character of the fabric, more Tetlesque than Italian. The elevation 
of the cathedral of Bale seems to be slightly out of propui tion, mid Uie 
detidls are not so satisfactorily made out as could be desired, a remark 
which is certainly not applicable to the fine plate of the church of St Louis 
at Paris, a curious example of the meretricious style of the time of Louis 
the Thirteenth. This work may be fiurly recommended to the architec- 
tural student, who will derive much assistance from the dever descriptive 
notices which accompany the plates. 

Thb AmiQviTiBs OF Gaiittobo in thb CouxTTf OF BiTBHAK : com- 
prising the Baronial and Ecclesiastical Hisloxy of that Place and of 
Barnardcastle : with Descriptive Notices of Baby Castle, Staindrop 
Church, Denton, and many other objects of Antiquity in their vicinity. 
By John Richard Walbran, Honorary Member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upoii-Tyue ; and Local Secretary of the Ai'hfpo- 
logicai Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Ripon : W. Harrison. 
London : J. B. Nichols and Son ; Simpkiu, Marshall, and Co. 1846. 

This work, of which only the first part is before us, will make Mr. ^^'al- 
bran creditably known as an accurate, and not inelegant, contributor to 
the .stores of English topography ; it is to he hoped there is sufficient 
Uatc in the district which he has selected for illustration, and its neigh- 
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Uhirboocl* to encourage Mm to complete a publication eo trelt begun. 
The village of Gainlbrd, on the north bank of the river Teet, wae j^ven to the 
•ee of Durham in the ninth century, by Egred, bishop of Lindiafimie, and 
according to a passage iti Simeon of Durham, it was the site of a inonasteiy 
founded by Bda or Edwine, a Northumbrian chief, who had exchanged 
his ht'lniet for a cowl," and was buried in itH church in 801. It did 
not remain long an appanage of the bisliops of Durham ; having been 
morrir;i_n>d in the time of bishop Aldune (998 — 1018) to the earl of 
Nui thutnhcrland, wliose successors, according to Simeon, would never re- 
store it to the Church. We have no other account of it until it was 
granted by William Hufas about 1093 to Guy Baiiul, and it remained with 
hie desoendenta mitil the reign of Edward the Fint The pofeenion of 
Oainfoi'd by the Baliola naturally induced Mr. Walbran to investigate the 
history of that powerful family, and among other results of his labour it 
an eloquent defence of that historically ill.used individual, John Baliol, 
itittg of Scotland, which has especially attracted our notice. As we pro- 
pose to d rfer any general examination of the work until its completion, 
which lu iy be lo )ked for at no distant time, we have ^rcnt pleasure on the 
present occasion in extr.iclini,'' tlie autfior's estimate of the cliaracter oftln^ 
so call- (1 faineant king, of unfortunate memory; it is a favourable specimen 
of Mr. W albran's earnest style of composition. 

" The character of John Baliol^ like that of most other unfortunate and 
ummcceesfiil princes, has been open to much unjust and ungenerous aai- 
madvenii<m. He has been accused of betraying the liberties of his subjects, 
and personally of exhibiting a cowardly and unmagnanimous demeanour* 
Tet, — since with the majority* whether judging of the present or the past, 
success is hsiled as virtue, while misfortune is branded as crime — it may 
be well to consider, if even here ineffectually and thus obscurely, how far 
interested were his accusers; and what justice in that chivahons day would 
be meted by uncongenial rnlnd-«, to one, who if f^eems was mnvf meek and 
beneficent than iuj|>etuou8 aud warlike ; more inclined to tlie society of 
clerks than of knights; more conversant with the powers of reason, than of 
the sword. The accumulated obscurity of six centuries is but a dense 
medium wherein to view the stronger shades of character, moulded by 
circumstances and causes on which no actual light is thrown ; and whicb 
can only be faintly illumined by record* and documents, framed cautiously 
and systematically for legal or diplomatic purposes. liVimetbing of this 
character may, however, be inferred from those few but important recorded 
actions, which must have been dictated by something more than casual 
circumstances, or inconsiderate inclination. If anything of Iiercditary 
qttalities was transmitted from his parents, and fostered and directed by 
tiiem to the formation of his disposition, he had a father who was liberal- 
minded and brave, and a mother whose piety and benevolence were the 
admiration of her own, and the benefit of succeeding ages. Of the pursuits 
of his early days we have no particulai* record ; but, since he waa not then 

apparently destined to ei\joy the great military inheritance to which he at 
. TOL. j^i. . 3 1), 
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length succeeded on the decesie or his elder brothers, the rich and po w e r fi j 
Dervorguil might not ineptly extend to him her protection end her home; 
and to his mental and spiritust nurture she* who then contributed to the 

direction of so many, would, \vc may be assured, never be carelesjt or 
indiflferent. The foundation of a chapel at Piercebridge ; the confirmntinn 
of Ins parents' CollfLnntP Inslitntion nt Oxford, (hat ^vas dif'rog'aided hv 
his l)rolhers ; liis sidection of an c^jM'cial number of di^'tiifiod t lrrc'v to act 
anionu: his assessors, on his rompctition for the crown — even these incidents 
may indicate to many, and demoustrate to some, that he was influenced bv 
the dictation, if not of purely religious^ yet of serious and moral eiuoiiuuK : a 
tendency to which, the place of his education, and the doctrinal system of his 
ttttQn,might not inefi^tually minister. A mild end ehristisn-like spirit is die- 
eemible in those extant diplomatic compositions, which, if not written by hia 
hand, or under his immediate fetation, must hare proceeded in qnrit from 
his suggestion, and in substance must have met his approTal. la Ina 
eloquent renunciation of his homage he emphatically objects first to the 
outrsges committed against morality and religion. Ilia appeal to the 
French king breathes the Karoe adniirtiblc spirit ; and it may also be re- 
mrirKed that, at a time when justice dictated, and circumstanceR commnnded 
titc renunciation of his f^olemn fealty, he pought and await« d the dispensation 
of him, who, he was taught to helit ve. could rfft cliiaUy blot out on earth what 
was registered in heaven. Belvveen his teiupt rament and his talent there 
might be, and probably was some disparity ; but the greater part, if not the 
whole of the obloquy that has been cast upon him, seems to have been pro* 
psgated byascriUng to his personal cowardice those humiUating snlnnis- 
aions, which the estates of the realm had, by their indiscriminate and un> 
conditional acknowledgment of Edward s psramount authority, attached to 
the tenure of his crown, A principle was thus represented in. and neces- 
sarily carried out by, his person, that hns ever since been humiliating to the 
people of Scotland ; — a section of whom, in his own day, clamoured against 
him from interested and treasona^de part j/n!i«;]up : and others, since, be- 
cause they found it more convenient to ninke their humiliation a personal 
rather than a national act ; and to cast the blnme on the one man, who, 
with a pardunal)le and natural deference of patriotism, received a splendid 
and undoubted, but otherwise unattainable inheritance, with diminished 
lustre, rather than on the regent representatives of the rea]m» wlw^ un. 
patriotically, and with no defensible motiTO at aU, consented ta its surren* 
der under no definite condition. It was not virtuslly from his election and 
oonsequent submission that the kingdom was inTolved in centuries of com- 
motion and aggression. Every other competitor, even the ** immortal** 
Bruce, made the same submission, swore the same feal^, and declared 
they would, if they might, receive the crown on the same condition as he. 
Kd ward's end was to be gained, and would have been gained, with each. 
Ue seemed to threaten like the furies of ^schylus^ 

** The means might have been more protracted ; the end more certain and 
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MTere. The relinquUbment of the treaty of Northampton, founded on an allU 

ance invalid and unconeammated, coutd notdiminiah the liberty or aeeority of 

Scotland, wbieh bad then acknowledged itself a fief of England ; nor did the 

memorable appearance of its king before the V ■ 1 i parliament produce any 

national or unreasonable oonceaaion. We may be both just and generous in 

ascribinijf tliat appearanrc, whprrin lie deforrcd his royal dignity to what 

appeared a religious obligation, from a desire to conciliate and temporise, 

when he too well knew that treiwon would be in his camp, as interest was 

in his counril. He ini^bt indeed lack thiit brutal spirit tliat impelled Bnic« 

to imbrue his hands in hh kinsman's blood before the ;dtar of Ida God ; and 

that regal magnauimity that coudetnued Wallace to his doom : yet, courage 

waa never wantiag when ita pieaence wonM hnye been aoeoeaaful ; nor 

ceased he to renat antU all reaistance waa unaTailing. The appdlation, 

too, from whence hie cowardice baa been imputed, or more probably, sua* 

pected* waa, with an unamiable feeling easy to underatand, applied to him 

only after the adommenta of royalty were removed from him ; and at beat 

can be deemed but of doubtful interpretation. But, whatever was his capa* 

bility or his disposition, it will tax our credulity but little to believe that, in 

an age when the effusion of human hloo<l was but lightly regarded, he was 

euiltlf'-j^ of tlie foul crimes that stain so many of his contemporaries. That, 

Irum jiiitlice to his kiny;, uiul by treiison to his eounlry, he never sout^lit, like 

Bruce, to wadu through slaughter to u throne, nor like Edward, in the exer- 

dee of his aovereign authority, to shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

When the imagination would invest with ita airy forme the heroic cha* 

ractera of the paat, it may not inaptly linger long on the last daya of thia 

* dhn, discrowned king/ Divested of the emblems of the aoTcreignty he 

had enjoyed ; defeated in his expectation of transferring his sceptre to a 

posterity that should maintain his name among the potentates of the earth; 

separated by distance and by death from the associates of his youth, and 

the partners of his expectations; oppressed by bodily snfTering, and un- 

sofithed by domestic attention — how often, in that solitary and benighted 

)om, as the old man sat in the chateau of bis humbler, but happier fore- 

ladiers, how often must 

* Memoriet of power and pride, which long ago, 
Like dim proci of a dnssm, bad sunk 

In twilight depths away ' — 

memories of ingratitude, or contumely, or treachery, have compassed him 
round about; and mingled emotions of discontent, and disappointment, and 
despair, have bounded painfully and bitterly through his heart— -a heart, 
that gladdened only by the light of day, mi^t have found — ^in the mighty 
magnificence of nature— in the lone path of the hoary foreet^in the im- 
petiMietty of the mountain torrent— in the declining sun, that lingered like 
itself o'er hb fiv-oflT realm—* digmiying solace and a joy, which neither the 
worm within, nor the foe without, could alike diminish or destroy. It was 
the last scene of a sad drama, that needed but the pen of Drayton, or Mar- 
lowe, or Shakespeare; and now lacks but the pencil of one master hand, to 
excite that immortal interest and sympathy tbey have won for more trifling 
soenesi. and more unworthv men." 
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The Architkctubb, HisTonr, and AifTfQriTiR«i of rnr. CATHEnnvt. CiirRCH 
or St. Canu b; tojfether wiili Memoirs oJ" llie Bishops of Of«ury ; the succtssioo 
of DoanK,and oilier Diciiitiiries connected with the Chttreh; and sonic account of 
the Ancient Kj»isci»p;il CDrpuratimi of Iri'^htnwn, Kilkenny. By the Rev. James 
Gravets A.B.» Local Secretary of the Arcbaeoloiriciil Institute of Great Britnin 
and Irelanilt and Jobn 6. A. Prim. To be DedwHted, by PermiMion, to the 
Hoft Noble tbe Marqiiis of Ormonde. 1 vol. 4lo. ItitutnUd hif Bngranngi. 

Ili T STi!ATioNs or Skklton rnuHCH, Yiukshire, consistinfc of General Litho- 

fraphic Views in Tints, and a Plan, Elevatioust iiecttons, and Drawings in 
^etnl tif all the Mouldings end Enrichmentii, made from measnremmta cate- 
fullj taken for the purpose, hy Ewan (Christian, Architect, and drawn In outline 
upon zinc by J. K. Codini;. Toun-ther with a short desicriptive account of the 
buildin)^ in its past and present sutcs. The work will contain about 17 plates 
ini|)erial quarto. Subscribers' names will be received by Mr. Christian at hi« 
office, 44, Bhxmtsbury Square, and by the pablislier, George Bell, 106, Fleet 
Street 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROGBESS OF THE ART OF 
SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND, IN MEDIEVAL TIMES, 

AND NOTICES OF tOMB ABTI8T8, BY WHOM IT WAS PBACTIBBD. 



Communicated by Sir Richard "Westmacott, R.A., and read at a Meelipg r>f the Sertlon 
^Jutiputiet, at the Jmmal Mettimg ^ ike Jreiunhgkal JmttttuU, in Yvrk, July 23, 1 846. 




As the Arts are intimately connected with the epochs in 
which they are practised, and mark the state and variations 
of civilization and manners, more forcibly than any other cri- 
teria of their age, I have ventured, as Scnlptm^ holds a dis- 
tingmshed place amongst the medieval arts of England, to 
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194 ODSEUVATlONi^ ON THE PEOGREBS Of TH£ 

submit a few observations on its progress in this ooantiy^and, 
where possible, on the artists by whom it was practised. 

In tracing the history d the arts, generally, from thdr fall 
to their revival, the transition from pagan idolatry to the 
Christian religion, we are naturally induim to reflect on the 
similarity of causes to which th^ owed at onoe their destruc* 
tion and regeneration. 

We owe the revival of the arts wholly to religion; but 
Christianity, which had made great progress in the third cen- 
tury, notwithstanding its persecution, had scarcely ascended 
the throne of the Caesars, when the Christians in their turn 
became the prasecutors; these again became divided, new sects 
arose, and their oonsequent antipathies led to universal bigotry. 
A country so divided became an easy prey to the invader, and 
degeneracy in civil habits increased, until the pure principles 
of Christianity were lost in superstition. 

These dissensions are the more to be lamented, as Art, and 
Sculpture more especially, gave promise, under the first em- 
perors who had embraced Christianity, if not of being re- 
stored, at least of beins sustained with no mean effect. 

That Art owes much to the pious regard which all nations 
have shewn to the dead, the Athenian states offer abundant 
examples, as also Rome and its colonies, whilst the vast ne- 
cropolis, lately discovered in the country of the Volscii, the ex- 
tent of which is yet unknown, displays a degree of magnificence 
and care for the preservation of the dead, (|uite astonishing. 

This consideration was the more extraordinary, as, though 
their heroes, it is true, were canonized and presumed to be 
ever near them, the ethnic doctrines represented death as 
everlasting sleep ; but, when the mysteries of religion became 
revealed to us, and resurrection assured, through the merits 
of our Saviour, a new sense arose and a new feeling towards 
the dead, and the subterraneous depositories, as may be seen 
in the earliest crypts of Italy, attest the early and firm belief 
in a future state, in the numerous representations of the 
raising of Lazarus. 

The subjects most usually treated in these early monuments, 
are, Christ as the good Shepherd, Christ giving His commands 
to the Apostles, and the Sacrifice by Abraham. 

Many of these works were produced by the best sculptors 
of the acre, they are well composed, and executed with great 
IVoedom. The picvaleiit taste was indeed formed on the study 
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of those remains of ancient genius, which still continued, not- 
withstanding the destruction of the people who had given 
them birth, to govern the imaginations of succeeding ages. 

The examples to which I would chiefly call attention are 
taken from sarcophagi in the crypt of St. Peter's at Rome, 
and are evidently applications of profane compositions to 
Christian purposes. In regard to these, as well as the adop- 
tion of profane symbols, frequently found on old Christian 
monuments, it may not be irrelevant to observe, that the early 
Christians, to avoid the persecution directed against them, 
symbolized their religious rites, borrowing for that purpose 
such of the usages of the pagan mysteries, with which many 
of them were acquainted, as they found suitable. 

When St. Austin was sent to convert the Saxons, A.D. 596, 
the Pope, Gregory L, instructed him to accommodate the 
Christian forms of worship as well as he could to the previous 
customs of his disciples, to convert the heathen temples into 
churches, and to establish Christian, in the place of pagan, 
rites. This fact may serve to account for the preservation of 
many pagan symbols which are found in this country. 
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Tlie history of the Arts at Pisa, from the tenth to the four* 
teenth century, supplies the best information on the state of 
Sculpture and Architecture in Italy. Pisa may be considered, 
indeed, as the cradle of the restoration. Wliat the exact state 
of Art was in other countries, or rather the degree of civili- 
zation, to the twelfth century, it is difficult to ascertain ; but 
the nios;t immediate effect on the arts of £ngland may be con- 
sidered as having arisen out of the crusades, an event which 
had agitated and given an impulse to every northern nation. 

The passions of men generally, but more especially of the 
nobility, whose only employment was war, had been macli ex- 
cited by the promoters of the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and they readily enlisted under the cross, in the hopes of those 
spiritual rewards offered to them through the Church. This, 
doubtless, assisted by their communication with the East, at 
that time the chief seat of arts and commerce, occasioned on 
their return an attention to tlic improvement of sacred build- 
ings. Whether we owe it to their taste or to their fears, the 
fact is that we may date from the second to the sixth crusade, 
or from A.D. 1144, to 1228, the establishment of nearly six 



pohshed nations with whom the crusaders mixed, had attracted 
their attention to the sister arts, and Painting and Sculpture 
were called in to assist in the embellishment of these pious 
edifices. 

The effect of this retigiotis zeal may be seen in many 
churches of that age. About this period we may date the 
erection of Rochester and Wells cathedrals, in Lotli of which 
we perceive, but more especially in the rich and fanciful fo- 
liage which decorates the great west door of Rochester cathe- 
dral, a strong indication of Saracenic arrangement ; whilst 
the composition and treatment of the rilievi, within the arch, 
remind us strongly of tlie simple character of the compositions 
of the Greek, and early artists of Italy, of that period. 

Wells cathedral presents noble specimens of sculpture, and 
these, I have no doubt, were the works of Englishmen, assisted, 
probably, as the composition of several of the statues, and the 
cast of the dra]>eries would intimate, by foreign workmen as- 
sociated with them. The heads and other extremities mark 
that deficiency of knowledge which may be readily allowed 
for in n rude age and people, with whom Art was in so in- 
cipient a state. 
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We must consider the revival of Sculpture to have been 
formed on the remains of Grecian and Koman Art, whilst there 
was a constant struggle with native genius to banish the Lom- 
bardo Gothic, which, owing to Gernum influence at that period, 
and to the skill which German artists had exhibited, was es- 
tablished throughout Italy. 

A misunderstanding, which arose in the year 1250, between 
the Emperor Frederick II. and the people, but more esj)e{ ially 
with the sculptors employed in building the church at Milan, 
contributed greatly to ettect this object. These artists, being 
distributed about the country, not only improved their style 
by studying the works of Arnolfo and Xiccola Pisano, but it 
appears that several Lombards and (jcrmans were employed 
in assisting Niccola, both at Orvieto and Florence. 

The example which I 
here offer, is the repre- 
sentation of a head in my 
possession, a work of the 
thirteenth centurv, for- 
merly in Hereford cathe- 
dral. T find bv a ch'aw- 
ing made by my late 
friend, Mr. Phillips, at 
Rouen cathedral, repre- 
senting a specuuen of 
sculpture applied in like 
manner to the springing 
of an arch, precisely the 
same stvle and feelinij : 
shewing that both coun- 
tries were supplied from 
the same source, and I believe that every one conversant with 
Al t, will agree with me that the specimen before them is of 
the Pisan school. 

The character of Anglo-Saxon art, which prevailed to the 
year 11 SO, may be considered as having changed gradually 
through the times of the Plantagenet family to the reign of 
Henry III., A.D. 1210 to 1272, when the Decorative style of 
architecture gave full employment to the sculptor, and demanded 
greater efforts of his art. This period, including about 1 SO years, 
from the reign of lulward I. to the latter part of that of Llenry 
YI., may be regarded as the Augustan age of Art in England. 
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Notwithstanding the check which ecclesiastical authority 
had received so early as the reign of Richard 11., ilic Church 
yet exercised an exclusive control over the construction of re- 
ligious edifices, as it appears, in regard to the iii;i<^iiificent 
buikhngs of antiquity, that the priests or hierophants had con- 
trolled the erection of all works of a religious character. We 
find by a pupal bull, prior to the year 1200, an authority to 
the heads of churches to build temples to the divinity, attach- 
ing to them, as the magnitude or elegance of the structure 
required, a certain number of "liberi niuratores," or Free- 
masons, to dii'cct and execute the oniauicntal parts of the 
fabric. 

During one century not less than five priors of Canter])iuy 
made architecture their study, and there can be no doubt that 
the cathedrals and monasteries, erected from the Concpiest to 
the thirteenth century, were in greater part designed by 
ecclesiastics, who, during the slow work of years, had by the 
time of their completion formed another and a very ditlei^nt 
class of artists. It was a school in which the ccmentarii, or 
masons, acquired that scientific knowledge which had been 
elaborated by the churchmen in the solitude or seclusion of 
the cloister, and this they again transmitted to their appren- 
tices. To this class of artificers we may add the goldsmiths, 
who, like their Italian brethren of the same and later periods, 
generally practised as architects, modellers, or painters. 

Ample as the information is which relates to other circum- 
stances of the period, the records of the state of Art during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are so scanty, that it 
is not possible to ofier any extended notice, either of the works 
themselves, or the practice of the artists. 

To the munificence of Henry III., the first monarch of 
England who paid attention to the Arts, may be ascribed 
the most beautiful works of the medieval age which we possess; 
indeed the monumental statues of Queen Eleanor, of Heniy III., 
and of Aveline, countess of Lancaster, may be ranked with 
the productions of any country, of the period. Henry repaired 
the castles and other royal edifices, and by the introduction of 
foreign talent, established a taste, and developed the genius of 
his countr}^men. 

There are works of this period highly deserving the atten- 
tion of the archaeologist, or lover of beautiful art. The Last 
Judgment, over the west door of Lincoln cathedral, may be 
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cited as a specimen of the first (quality, citlu'i- for composition 
or fcelinpr. The al/l-rilieviy in the chapter-house at Salisbury*, 
hiive hvvn <iin;(restc(l l)V very able compositions, and the scroll 
oruamejit> In the chancel of the churcli at Stone, in Kent, 
are amongst the most lieantiful specimens of tlieir age. An 
exampk^ of goldsmith's work of this early period may merit 
notice, namely, the " pnlchra Mariohi," or image of the Blessed 
Virgin, !n( iitioned by Matthew of Paris as the work of Walter 
of Colchester. 

The number of artists in England during the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I. nuist havn ijeen considerable. It 
mnv, however, be questioned whether native painters and 
8cnl[)tors, of sufficient talent, could have hn n readily found in 
the provinces by the sheriflfs, or other kmg s officers, usually 
appointed to direct the construction or rej){nrs of public 
buildings. But if we consider the partiality of Henry for 
foreigners, the constant conununication with Home, and that 
a considerable portion of the benchces in England were held 
at that period by foreigners, it may appear reasonable to 
assume, tliat these circumstances must have materially in- 
fluenced the ('ni|)loyment of the artists of southern Europe; I 
have Uttle doubt, from the peculiarities of taste which arose at 
that time, not only in England, but generally throu^i-hont the 
north of Europe, that it was induced by their nUrodu( tioti. 

It was about this period that the separation of the artists 
employed in the Pisnn ?^cliool took place. 

T am far from desiniig to derogate from the fair claims of 
my countrymen ; I am, however, disposed to think that, in 
the good Art of those ages, although the greater p ii f may 
have been executed by English artists, the taste niid direction 
was due to foreigners; indeed, from the intercourse which 
subsisted in the thirteenth century between England and 
Italy, I must candidly state ray opinio!!, that we owe the 
finest examples of our monumental sculptiu'c to the taste and 
suggestions of Italians. It is clear, from the general accord- 
ance and similarity in the character of Art, that these works 
can only be attributed to those men who had received their 
education, and perfected their style, in the school of Italy. 

Abbot Ware is said to have brought, about the year 1:2 HO, 
certain workmen and rich materials for the shrine of the Con- 
fessor at Westminster Abbey, and reference is also made to 

* Sm rtpniciiMtlon* in Brittoirt Sal-slK CMh., pK ixSSL 
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mosaicB, and other ornamental materials, brought to England 
by Edward I.^ There is no mention -certainly of any artista 
employed, but we may fairly presume that men who under- 
stood the application of these decorative accessories, were sent 
with them. 

Mr. T. Hudson Turner, who has devoted much time to the 
examination of the records, has been unable to supply more 
ample information on the names of artists employed in the 
pubhc works in England during the middle ages. 

The records inform us that the design of the effigy of Queen 
Eleanor at Westminster, was famished by Master WilHam 
Torell, goldsmith, the canopy of the monument being painted 
by Walter de Durham. Mr. Hudson Turner suggests, and I 
am of his opinion, that Torell's name was Anglicised from 
Gugliehno Torelli. He was contemporaneous with William 
the Florentine. 

It appears that there were two statues of Queen Eleanor, 
the second being a fac-simile of the first, taken probably from 
the model of that by Torell at Westminster, and placed over 
the viscera of the queen in Lincoln cathechal. There were 
also other smaller statues, three of whidi were made by WU* 
liam de Suffolk, others by Master Alexander de Abyngton, 
and one by Dymenge de Legeir, or "de Reyns," destined 
for the tomb in the church of the Black Friuy, London, in 
which the queen's heart was deposited. 

The crosses at Northampton, Stony Stratford, Wobum, 
Dunstable, and St Alban's, were the work of John de Bello, 
or Battle ; and John de Fabeham, in one instance, is men- 
tioned as his "socius;" these were the " cementarii,*' or 
builders : the statues were the work of William de Hibemia^ 
who executed also fifteen other statues, assisted by iUexander, 
called the " Imaginator." 

Waltham cross, the most splendid of the works of this 
character, has by some been ascribed to Nicholas Dymenge, 
a foreigner ; Roger de Crundale and Alexander the " Imagi* 
nator" being employed in the decorations. 

The cross at Westcheap appears to have been of a more 
costly character; Michael de Canterbury, called "oementap 
rius, b the only name mentioned in the records relating to 
its construction, 

" Compare Wccvcr, Funeral Mon. 48a: Walpole's Anccdutcs of Painling, vol. i. c. 1. 
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The foUowins list oompriaes the names of artists wtiich I have 
been able to collect from public documents : — 

Williaia Torel, or rather Torelli. Alexander de Hil ( n.ia. 

Dymenge de Legeri, called Nichulas William the Floieiitiiie. 

Dymenge de Reyns. Johu de St. Oniers. 

Odo, a goldsmith. Bobert de Amoiy, a Florentine. 

Biduurd de Gnindele. lUchard de Stowe. 

Roger de Crandale. Walter de Doiliain. 

Michael Cnindale. William de Buff.' (Suflblk.) 

Master Alexander de Abyngton, le John de FU)eham. 

Inaginator. Adam de Shoi«ditch. 

WilliMn de Hibeznia. Michael de Canterbury. 

The scantiness €i this record of names of artists may be 
easily imderstood, if it be considered that the " cementarins/' 
who engaged for the execution of the work, was alone named 
in t^e warrant, with <me exception only, in which John de 
Fabeham is tenned ''sodus'* with John de Bello, or Battle, 
and, as the artists were employed under the " cementaiius," 
their names were consequently unnoticed ^ 

The productions of Sculpture, during the reign of Ed* 
ward IL, demand little notice ; the statue, however, of that 
prince at Gloucester may be ranked with the good productions 
of the preceding age. 

Untd the fourteenth century, the English, as I ooncmve, 
had enjoyed few opportunities of cultivating the arts of peace ; 
they must have depended in a great degree on commumcation 
with Italy, and, probably, on the alliances of their princes, 
tat many of the arts of civilization. Until the reign of 
Edward m. we can scarely recognise an independent style of 
Sculpture in En^^d. The revolution in costume in that 
prince's reign produced a vast influence on Art ; the flowing 
draperies, and bomtiM arrangement of the dresses of females, 
with the flne chain^mail, which adi^ted itself to the move- 
ments of the figure, and was so favourable to the exhibition of 
natural forms, were then discarded. The light plate armour 
mtroduced by the Italians, and adapted to German taste, 
together with the less graceful costume of females adopted at 
that period, checked the advancement of Sculpture, and left 
little scope for the aspirations of genius. The good principles 

• See the accounts of the executors or in England," prt scnttd to the Roxburghe 

adiniiibtnton of the alBiurs of the deceased Clabi and fully ivuid d in Mr. Hunter's 

Queen Kloanor, published hy Mr. HdMu-IiI curious paper in tlie AlCllKOlogiat axtx. 
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of taste were irremediably checked, and never again appeared 
in their original strength; at the same time, remarkable 
exan^lea of science or skill in the mechanism of Art were 
occasionaUy produced. The statue of the Black Prince in 
Canterbuiy cathedral is a aplendid memorial of the ability of 
the age, and it is as suooessful a work of its character, in 
metal^ as could have been produced. This statue was gilt, 
and some of the accessories were tastefully enamelled. 

The statue of Edward III., in Westminster Abbey, is a very 
(lij^nified specimen of Art» and, with the statue of Edward of 
Ilatiicld, in the same clmrch, is worthy to be placed in rank 
with the productions of the best period of English Sculpture. 
1 have not been able to discover the names of the artists who 
executed either of these works. Amongst those employed in 
St. Stephen's chapel, mention is made of Michael, a sculp- 
tor, and of the following painters. Master Walter, John de 
Sonnington, Roger de Winchester, and John de Carlisle. 
About the time of Henry VII., the prevalent character of 
Sculpture was vigorous, and, although rude in execution, it 
was by no means deficient in feeling or expression. 

The effigies of bronxe, representing Kicliard II. and Anne 
of Bohemia his consort* were fabricated, A.D. 1395, by 
Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, citizens and copper- 
smiths of London, who also provided the enamelled scutch- 
eons, and other deo(«ati\ c accessories. The fine altar-tomb 
of Corfe marble was sculptured by Heniy Yevele and Stephen 
Lote, masons of London ^. 

By a document pubUshed in Rymer's Foedera, under the 
year 1408, we find that British artists had even acquired a 
character on the continent. Thomas Colyne, Thomas Hole- 
well, and Thomas Poppehowe, obtained from Henry IV. a safe 
conduct, in order to carry over to Brittany an alabaster monu- 
ment, which they had executed to the memory of John IV., 
duke of Brittany, deceased A.D. 1309, and they erected it in the 
cathedral at Nantes This weak was performed by direction 
of the queen, Joan of Navarre, who had been the consort of 
the duke of Brittany, previously to her marriage with Henry. 
A stin more extraordinary fact has been noticed by the his* 
torian Henry, recorded in another document given by Rymer, 
that Richard II. granted to Cosmo Gentilis, the pope's collector 
in England, at a period even when Art was returning on Italy 

** See the curious Indcnlurcsi furthest.- ' Rymcr, Fa'd., viii. p. olOj 0 ilcii. IV. 
vorki, Rymer, vii. pp^ 7M» 797. 
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as in a flood, permission to carry out of the realm three great 
alabaster images, representing the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and a stnafl image of tlic I loly Trinity, without any 
payment of duties for them The license included a laige 

auantity of household utensils^ tapestries for presentation to 
\ie pope, cloths and gaments of English manufacture. 
The statue of gilt brass, representing Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of War^vic k, who died A.D. 1439, in the chapel founded 
by him, at Warwick, is another fine specimen of the fifteenth 
century^. The name of the artists, Bartholomew Lambespring 
andWilliamAu8teD,employedon this work, have been recorded. 
Tliere exist many oth r ^vorks of great merit, which the limits 
of this paper will not allow me to notice. 

I now approach the last period of medieval art in England, 
in which the florid style of architecture, then adopted, de- 
manded all the powers of the artist, and of the sculptor more 
especially, to contribute to tlie exuberance of embellishment 
displayed at that time in rehgious edifices. 

We owe the most splendid monument of that period, in 
England, the Chapel of Henry VII., rather to the fears of 
that prince, than to his taste or feeling towards the Arts. 
Happily that edifice was projected at a moment, the most 
fitvourable to the development of genius ; England, s]>eaking 
generally, had, it is true, profited little by the extraordinary 
revolution in Art, then progressing towards maturity under 
the auspices of the iMediei, and other princes of Italy, by the 
efibrts of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
yet the vast increase of artists of every description, encou- 
raged by more extensive employment for their skill, had 
occasioned emigrations to Germany and the north of Europe ; 
and we may reasonably suppose that many, at the period of 
the construction of Henry the Seventh's chapel, had found 
employment in England, and become associated with our own 
artists. The Flemish artists, in one class of workmanship, at 
this period, diu*ing the times of Pius III. and Juhus II., 
equalled, if they did not surpass the Italians, in the execution 
of dies, for striking medals, or of matrices of seals. 

Mr. Britton, to whom we are, perhaps, more indebted for 
arch8Bol(^;ical infoteation, than to any person in this kingdom, 

' Rymer, F«ed., vii. p. 357 i 6 Ric: II., strikina effigy given by Charles Slothard, 
13S2. and Mr. Blore. The contracU fur the 

« Sec the aecumte icpteaenUtMm of this tomb are given by Diigd»le. 
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does not sppear, in his catalogue of names of artists employed 
on Henry tbe Seventh's chapel, to have noticed the name of 
any foreigner engaged on that work» with the exception of 
TorregiaiK). He mentions master Pageny, who supplied a 
"patrone" for the marble tomb, Lawrence Ymber, carver, 
Humfrav Walker, founder, and Nicholas £wen, oopper-smifch 
and gilder\ 

Torregiano appears by the records to have been employed 
nearly five years on the bronze tomb of Heniy only, placed 
withm the chapelt We may, however, reasonably conclude, 
frmn the character and draperies of the minor statues, and 
other decorations of that magnificent production, that the native 
artists had profited by the presence of so experienced a man. 




8Ub>M ftwm ihi eolnuMsa porch cf the Oulldball 



See Brilton's Archit Antiqu., vol. ii. 
In the same document, cited by firitton, 
ru'iition occurs of Drawswcrd, sheriff of 
York, apparently an artist of the same 
period, and Jwnes II«let who made • 



wooden "patren" for an image of eoppcf, 
for the earl of Derby. 

' Agreements between the executors and 
" Peter Torrysarrr " of Florence, graver, 
A.D. 1516: AvehiL Antiq., ii 23. 
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From this period we may date the extinction of medieval 
Art ; the taate which followed, adopted simnltaneously in every 
Gountiy in Europe, was of a mixed character, ingrafting the 
Italian and German manner with the old, and it left notiiing 
either in architecture or sculpture to 'compensate for the inno- 
vation. Henry VIIL, although without the genius to improve, 
had the judgment to select the best, offered at that period to 
his choice. He was a distinguished patron of merit in all 
Glasses 13$ artistio productions, and Yertue, in his catalogue of 
artists of the period, enumerates fifty, the greater part of whom 
were in the employment of that prince. 

As choice examples of the union of Italian vrith English 
feeling, towards the early part <3i the sixteenth century, I would 
notice, in conclusion, four statues, repiesenting Discipline, or 
Rdi^on, Justice, Fortitude, and Teanperanoe, form^y pre- 
served at Devereux House, in the Strand, and removed a few 
yean since from the Gmldhall of the cify of London. They 
were presented to Thomas Banks, the sculptor, and were 
included by Carter amongst the most valuable specimens of 
sculpture in England. 



ON SOME ARRANGEMENTS FOll THE HANGING OF 
BELLS IN CHURCHES WITHOUT TOWERS. 

FxBBAPS no part of the cerwonial requisite for the due 



ingenuity and so great variety of design as the hangmg of 
the bells. It is hardly neceswy to observe that this is the 
primary purpose for which church towers were built, though 
they were often applied to other purposes also ; in hundreds 
of instances in most parts of the conntrv, but especially in 
Kent, the lower part of the tower is vaulted, and used as a 
porch, and evidently bdlt with that intention. The various 
forms, positions, and materials employed for bell-towers, open a 
wide md for investigation ; but this is no part of the purpose 
of the present paper, which is chiefly to call attention to some of 
the modes adc^ted in snudl and poor country churches to save 
the expense of a tower, and for this purpose to refer to a few 
out of the very numerous examples that have been observed in 
diflerent parts of England. One class, which are properly 
called befl-turiets, in which the bell is enclosed in a small 
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turret erected partly on corbels projecting from the wall of the 
gable, and partly on the wall itself, has been ably illustrated 
by Mr. Petit in a previous number of this Journal, but there 
are several other classes, which cannot with propriety be called 
turrets, and to some of these it is rather difficult to affix an 
appropriate name, but generally that of bell-cots seems to 
apply tolerably well, and it has the advantage of being com- 
monly understood and frequently used of late ; they are some- 
times called bell-gableSy but as the cot often stands up above 
the gable, and frequently over the chancel-arch, this name 
does not seem so generally applicable. 




I CoibamptoD Ctaareb, Bampabir*. 



The earliest instance of the hanging of bells without a 
tower, which has been observed in England, occurs in the 
supposed Saxon church of Corhampton, (1) in Hampshire. 
Here there are two bells, and they are hung in oblong square- 
headed openings left in the wall of the gable, in the part cor- 
responding to the tympanum of a pediment in classical archi- 
tecture; these openings have "long and short work" in the 
jambs, and have every appearance of being contemporary with 
the building. 

The next example that we have observed in point of date is in 
the early Norman church of Littleton, (2) in Hampshire. These 
are in nearly the same situation as at Corhampton, but more 
in the upper part of the gable, and the openings are round- 
headed, they are now plastered up, and a wooden bell-cot 
erected on the gable. 

The next in order of this class is Ashley,(3) also in Hampshire, 
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3 Amblvy, H«iu|>«Lir«. 



which is of transition Norraan character. Here the hells are 
still hanging in the openings, and seem to be as old as the 
building. The plain Norman imposts to the arches leave no 
doubts of their age, and the peculiar form of the bells, having 
no rims turned outwards, but a thick plain edge, seems to 
indicate an equally great antiquity. 

These tlu-ee examples being 
all in the same neighbour- 
hood, the fashion may per- 
haps be considered as a pro- 
vincialism, but it is pro- 
bable that if the plaster or 
rough-cast were stripped oif 
the west gables of very many 
of oiu* small ancient churches, 
the same arrangement would 
be found to have formerly 
existed. The same neighbour- 
hood funiishes us with another 
example of a different kind, 
not less remarkable, and of 
about the same age. King's 
Somborncchurch,(4)inIIamp- 
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fihiie, has the west gable built up to a square top, instead of 
the usual pyramidal fonn, and surmounted by a corbel-table of 
transition Norman character, so that it is evidently original 
work, while the other three sides of the bell-tower are of 
wood, and must always 
have been so, for there are 
no preparations for carry- 
ing stone walls on these 
sides. 

The more usual fashion 
is to have the bell-cot built 
upon the west wall and 
carried up above the roof; 
examples of this kind in 
Norman work are not com- 
mon, but they may be 
found, as at Adel, York- 
shire, Northborough, (5) 
Nordiamptonshire» and in 
other instances. Another 
position for the bell-oot is 
between the nave and 
chancel, being built upon 
the wall of separation or 
immediately over the chan- 
eel-arch ; a good example 
of this arrangement, which 
generally has a very pic- 
turesque effect, occurs at Binscy, (8) near Oxford, in transition 
Norman work, and in Early English work the well-known 
instance of Skelton, Yorkshire, may be mentioned as proof 
of the elegant efl'ect which may be produced by this arrange- 
ment. Another elegant example occurs at Little Coxwell, (6) 
Berkshire. More usually however, wlicn the bell-cot is found 
in this situation, it is small, and intended for the Sanctus bell 
only. In Decorated and Perpendicular work examples of the 
Sanctus bell-cot are common, and frequently very elegant, 
sometimes with pinnacles, as at Idbuiy, (7) Oxfordshire, more 
often without them, and sometimes very plain ; instances occur 
of the bell renuining, as at Idbury, and still used as the little 
bell to announce the arrival of the clergyman, but such examples 
are comparatively rare. This small bell-cot may also be found 
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in other sitnations, as at the south-east angle of the nave at 
UpweU, Norfolk; over the porch, as at Chipping Norton, 
Oxon ; on the east gable of a side aisle or chapel, as at Blox- 
ham, Oxon. In all these and similar cases it appears to be 
intended only for the Sanctus bell. 
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Bell-cots for the larger bells are generally at the west end, 
and usually rise above the roof, the west wall being carried 
up with openings to receive 
them : sometimes a single bell 
only, more often two, and occa- 
sionally three, but this is rare. 
The double bell-gable, as it is 
frequently called, is found abun- 
dantly in the Early English 
style in most parts of the coun- 
try, though more abundant in 
some counties than in others, 
especially in Rutlandshire ; some 
of these are finished by a single 
small gable over the two open- 
ings, as at Manton,(9) and this 
is the most common plan. In 
other instances there arc two 
small gables, one over each open- 
ing, as at Little Casterton, Rut- 
land, (10) and Penton Mewsey,(l 1) Hants. The bells are usually 
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hung in these openings^ simply on a pivot, to swing back- 
wards and forwards, but sometimes there is a wheel attached, 
as at Manton. In general the ropes are brought down 
through the roof, and the bells rung from within the church, 
but in some cases the ropes are brought down on the exterior 
of the wall, and the ringers stand on the ground outside of the 
church. 

The various contrivances for strengthening the wall on 
which the bdls are carried are 
also deserving of particular 
attention ; the most usual and 
obvious one is by buttresses ; 
of these there are commonly 
two, sometimes one only, and 
sometimes three ; when there 
is a central buttress there are 
commonly two small west win- 
dows, one on each side, and 
these are sometimes so placed 
as to be combined in appear- 
ance into one in the interior, 
• the wall between being splayed 
nearly to an edge ; this arrange- 
mentoccurs at Wantage, Berks, 
and Wilcote', Oxon, and is 
not uncommon. In some cases 
however the central buttress 
is pierced for a single lancet 
window, widely splayed within 
through the thickness of both 
wall and buttress, as at Maii- 
ton,Rutlan(l. These buttresses 
were sometimes found iiisuilic icut for the weight and play of 
the bells, and an additional projection was given to theui, as at 
Forest Iliir, Oxon, where one buttress has been added to, con- 
siderably more than the other, the effect of which is very sin- 
gular, though when the situation is considered it is easily 
explained ; this example is strikin«i;ly pictures(|ue. Some 
of the e.\ani|)les whieli have been referred to belong to the 
Decorated st} ie, and such bell-cots uiay be found in Perpen- 
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■ See an enpravinjjr of it in the Guide to 
tlie Neighbourhood of Oxford, p. 272. 



^ Ilrid., p. 160. 
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(licular work ulso, but 
they arc more com- 
mon ill Early Eng- 
lish. 

Another contriv- 
ance for strengthen- 
ing thewest wall when 
it carries the bell, is 
to throw an arch 
across it from but- 
tress to buttress, 
either in the interior, 
as at Strixton, Nor- 
thamptonshire, or on 
the exterior, as at 
St. Helen's, (12) and 
St. Michael-le-Belfry, 
(13) York; the first of 
these carries a sort of 
lanteni bell-turret ; 
the second has the 
bell -cot destroyed, 
but the corbels of it 
remain, and now carry 
a modem wooden 
structure for the same 
purpose. The wooden 
pigeon - house bell- 
cots, so common in 
many parts of Eng- 
land, seem to have 
been in some cases 
the successors of ear- 
lier wooden stnictures 
of the same kind ; in 
other cases they have 
taken the place of 
the stone bell-gables 
above mentioned. 

There is yet an- 
other class of bell- 
cots, less common 
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than either of the others, and comparatively little known ; these 
consist of a sort of niche or canopy, projecting from the face 
of the wall to protect and contain the bell ; a beautiful example 
of this oocurs at Cleeve Abbey, (15) Somersetshire. Other 
examples occur at Welbome, (16) Norfolk, both of which are 
very elegant and beautiful work, and at GodshiU, (14) in the 
Isle of Wight, which is more dnmsy, and seems to be of 
earlier character. 

Mention may also be made of a sort of small west towers, 
which may be considered as intermediate between bell-turrets 
and regular towers ; the west wall of the church is carried up 
and forms the west side of the tower, but the other three sides 
are carried up only from the roof of the church, and supported 
within on tall and slender piers and arches ; these have been 
frequently introduced at a date subsequent to that of the 
church, as at Wood-£aton and Black-fiourton, Oxfordshire; 
but sometimes this arrangement is original, as at Nun- 
Monkton, Yorkshire, a veiy beautiful specimen of Early Eng- 
lish work. In this instance there are three lancet windows m 
the west end, the centre the highest, carried up into the tower, 
and opening within under a very tall tower-arch, the two side 
windows also opening within on each side of the piers of this 
areh; there bemg no aisles the effect is singular, but must 
have been strikingly beautiful when perfect. 

For some of the sketches mad(5 use of to illustrate this 
paper we are indebted to the kindness and hberaUty of Mrs. 
Willoughby Moore. i.h.p. 
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THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 



COMMUNICATED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT WINCHESTER, SEPTEMBKR, 1845. 




Waat trout of St Uitry ■Cborcb, Honcbwt-M AD 113} — ICS 



The stores of valuable information, connected with the his- 
tory of monastic, and other ancient establishments, in these 
kingdoms, presened in the muniment chambers of the chief 
landed proprietors of the country, are of considerable extent, 
and, in many instances, almost unknown, even to their pos- 
sessors. It may be hoped that the periodical visits of the 
members of the Archa?ological Institute to various localities 
chosen as the place of their annual assembly, must tend to 
stimulate enquiry, as well as the disposition to preserve these, 
or similar memorials of every kind, and to draw forth such 
concealed treasures, important in a high degree to the Archaeo- 
logist, as affording evidences, not merely of local or personal 
history, but of the customs, the habitual feelings, and earnest 
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piety of our forefathers. In the majority of cases, dociimen- 
taiy evidences, connected with abbey lands, did not accom- 
pany the grants to private individuals, after the dissolution. 
They were mther reserved by the crown, or, too frequently, 
perished in the fearful crisis of rapine and confusion, in which 
the religious establishments of this country were extinguished. 
The apprehension lest possessions, to which a curse often 
seemed to be attached, should at some subsequent time be 
reclaimed, led doubtless to the vrilM destruction of a large 
number of documents ; some were preserved by the crown, 
and, in a few cases, the entire series of records and grants, 
connected with the hist(»T of a monasteiy, passed with the 
lawk alienated, and have been pmerved to the present time. 
A remarkable instance may be cited, in the ibattle Abbey 
muniments, forming upwards of three hundred volumes, pur- 
chased from Sir Godney Webster, Bart., and now in the 
collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart , at Middle Hill. The 
voluminous evidences connected with the royal foundation of 
Southwick Friory% by like fortunate drcumstanoes, not having 
been dispersed, have remained in the custody of the posses- 
sors of Southwick park. The praiseworthy care of Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, Esq., has recently caused them to be arranged 
in a most judicious and complete manner; transcripts of the 
more interesting documents have been made, abstracts and 
indexes compiled ; and from these materiab, by his kind per- 
mission, the following brief notices have been extracted. 

The prionr was originally founded, within the castle of Port- 
chester, by King Heniy I., for canons regular of the order of 
St. Augustine. By his charter of foundation he granted to God, 
and to the church of the Blessed Mary of Portcestre, the same 
church of St Mary, there founded by him, with the lands 
and tithes, and all things pertaining to the church; also 
certain rights in his wood of Kynges-dene, and in his 
forest ; and confirmed to them the manor of Candevra (Can- 
dover), ^vith certain lands in Suwika and Appelstede, which 
William de Ponte-archarum had given them ; for the benefit 
of the souls of his fother and mother, of William his brother, 
his ancestors and successors, and for the state and safety 
of his kingdom. This charter is dated, " at Bumham, on my 
passing over the sea." Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica, 

* The name is variou»ly «peU in the Suthwjkt Suthwick, or Suihweek; now 
deedii wad charteni, Suwika, or Suwic, written Southwick. 
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fixes the date of this charter in 1133, because amonpr the 
names of the witnesses oeeur those of Nigel, bishop elect of 
Ely, and Geoffirey, elect of Durham, who, according to Matthew 
of Westminster, and other chroniclers, were appointed to those 
sees in that year. This was the year in which Henry took liis 
departure from England, never to retuni alive. It is remark- 
able also as being the year in which the bishopric of Carlisle 
was founded, and Athelwulph, prior of St. Oswald's, conse- 
crated the first bishop*. 

It is important to oe able to fix thus aocorately the date of 
the foundation of the priory, because it enables us to settle 
with a greater degree of precision the date of the building of 
the veiy interesting Norman church, which still exists within 
the castle of Portchester, and retains much of its original 
character. The plan was originally cruciform, with the tower 
at the intersection, but the south arm of the cross has been 
destroyed. The west front is remarkably good, and affords a 
very interesting and valuable example, as veiy few Norman 
fronts have been preserved entire and unaltered. In the inte- 
rior, along the walls on both sides of the chancel, and on the 
remaining transept, is a stone bench-table, and over it a rai^ 
of rude canopies, or an arcade, evidently unfinished. 




1 b<^ V inl, i-'Qi trhenter. 



" There is a slight diacreDancy betweea " bishop," in the latter, "elect" of Ely. 
the chnter as i^vcn in Ellft and Bmdi- * In the ehroniele of John Brompton, 

nel's edition of I)iif;(Iale's Monasticon, and the first bishop of Carlisle said to have 

that in the possession of Mr. Thiatle- been Arnulph, abbot of St. Uutolph's. 
thwftjrte; hi the former Nigel ii elyled 
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The font is a very fine 
Norman example, with an 
intersecting arcade all 
round, and on one side 
a curious and valuable 
sculpture of the Baptism 
of Christ. 

The priory does not ap- 
pear to have been a foun- 
dation of much importance 
at first ; for although many 
of the monkish historians 
give an enimieration of 
religious houses foimded by Henry, the priory of Portchester, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, is not mentioned. Pro- 
bably it was intended only as a small religious fraternity, suffi- 
cient to supply the spiritual wants of the garrison and retainers 
of the castle. 

The holy brotherhood, however, did not remain long in their 
original abode. Whether it was that they found the interior 
of a strong hold, in the turbulent and warlike times of Ste])hen, 
too little adapted for a religious life, or that they were tempted 
by the quiet seclusion of the spot which they selected for their 
new settlement'', it is certain that they had quitted Portchester, 
and settled at Suthvvyk, within twenty yeai*s from the time 
of the foundation. 

There is nothing to enable us to fix precisely the exact date 
at which this removal took place. But there are extant among 
the records of the priory two bulls of Eugenius III., by one of 
which he received the church and convent of Portchester under 
the protection of the apostolic see ; by the second he received 
them again under the same protection, and decreed that the 
rule of the blessed Augustine shoidd be inviolably observed 
by the prior and convent, and granted them the privilege 
of free sepulture, saving the rights and customs of the mother 
ch\n-ch. But this second bull is addressed to the prior of 
St. Mary, and the brethren of Suthwyk. Now the pontificate 
of Eugenius III. began in 1145, and ended, with his hfe, in 



"* The canons seem to have found the 
now settlement not altogether eomfortjible 
in some re^pccts, for there is extant a 
letter from Pope Nicholas, permitting 
them to wear caps or amnres, during 
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divine service, on account of the coldness 
of the situation, provided tliat due reve- 
rence were observed on the reading of the 
Gospel, and at the elevation of the host. 
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115d; 8o that it would appear that the removal from Port- 
cheater to Suthwyk must have taken place within thai period. 
It seems not unlikely that tlus removal of the convent so 
soon after its foundation may account for the unfinished con- 
dition of some of the details df the church of Portchester, such 
as the arcade at the sides of the chancd, and the north tran- 



ance and affluence*, and enjoyed no ordmaiy share of royal 
bounty and iavour. Almost all the kings from Heniy 11. to 
Henry VIII., including even that great spoliator of religious 
houses, granted to the canons charters of protection, or veiy 
frequently the more substantial benefits of immunities, gifts 



they possessed the churches of Portchester, Wymering, Portsea, 
Shmaen, Nutley, and Wanstead ; with the chapels of Widley, 
Wallesworth, and Candever Scudland'; and of Ymbeschet 
(Empshot) ; of St. James, without the priory gate ; and of 
the blessed Thomas the Martyr, in the parish of Portsea. To 
these were afterwards added the churches of Swindon, Bur- 
hunt, and St. Nicholas, West Burhunt. 

While the prior and canons of Suthwyk were themselves 
the objects of such pious Hberahty, they were» at the same 
time, engaged on a work, of which the beneficial effects are 
felt to this day. We learn from the Suthwyk records that 
the inha])itaiits of Portsmouth are indebted to the liberality 
of the prior and canons of Suthwyk for the structure which 
18 now the parish church of Portsmouth. There is a charter 
of privilege granted by Richard Toclive, bishop of Win- 
chester, to the prior and canons, conoeming the chapel of 
(111? 1)lcsscd Thomas the Martyr, in the parish of Portsea, 
which tiioy had begun to build with the advice and consent 
of the bishop. It is well known that this prelate took an 
active part in the persecution of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and was even exoonmiunicated on that account. After 
Becket's murder he repented, and is supposed by Milner to 

* la the " Taxatio EcclesiAStica." uiade ' Tiiere was formerly a manor called 

hf order of Pttpe Nicholas IV., in 129l» Candever Scadland, probably a corruptioii 

Ml Kdward I., the j)ossfssions of the priory of tlu' f;uiuly nnme of Jordaji Escotland, 

are rated at £$2. 15.s. 8d. per annum. In who granted his tiiapcl, and the tithes of 

ti^e Suthwyk records there is an inquisition his manor there, with a virgate of Iftad for 

on the true value of Portche trr cnstk, the suslcntatioa of the ch*pel, to tfie |Kior 

S2 Edward I., when iU value was declared of Suthwyk. 
to be £10. Surd. 
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have founded the hospital of St. Maiy Mi^dalen, near Win- 
chester, in token of his penitence. The building of the church 
of Fortemouth, by Toclive's advice and co-operation, and the 
dedication of it to the memoiy of the martyred amhbishop, 
may be t-aken as another proof of his sincere penitence. 
This reccnd enables us to fix with some precision the date 
of the building, for Toclive's episcopate began in 1 174, and 
ended in 1188. Amidst much alteration and addition, there 
are many portions of the present edifice which may be 
assigned to that date. It was built on a site given by John 
de Gisors, in a place then called Sudmede. In 1196, Bishop 
Godfrey de Imcv consecrated a burial ground at thb church, 
on account of the great distance from the parish church of 
Fortsea. 

But to return to the priory of Suthwyk : from King John 
the prior and canons obtained Cohnere and Dene, in the 
counter of Hants ; this latter phce no doubt derived the name 
of Fhor's Dene, by which it is known at the present time, 
from having been the possession of the prior of Suthwyk. 
From Henry III. they obtained the privilege of holding a 
market eveiy Friday, and of having every year a fair of two 
days continuance in their town of Suthwyk, on the eve and 
day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary; this 
fair was afterwards transferred to the feast of St. Philip and 
St. James, and two following days, by charter, in the fifth 
year of Heniy VIII., 1514. From the two first Edwards they 
obtained grants of free warren in all their demesne lands of 
Suthwyk, West Burhnnt, Baseville, Hyppelye, Orofton, Ste* 
byngton near Fortsea, Newland, Avedemere, Mundesmere, 
C^ndover, Elsefield, Golmere, and Dene, in the county of 
Southampton, Fisseboume in Sussex, and Clenefield in 
Oxfordshire. 

Edward III. was a considerable benefactor to the j^rlory. 
FVom the terms of his grant, dated at *' Wyndesore, the 10th 
day of July, in the year of our reign, of England the 20th, 
but of France the 8th,*' A.D. 1346, it appears that the knds 
of the priory of Suthwyk, almost under the veiy walls of 
the castie of Fortchester, had suffered considerably from the 
attacks and reprisals of the enemy. This probably happened 
in the 13th year of his reign, soon after the breaidng out of 
the war with France. In that year a powerful French fleet 
committed dreadful ravages along the south coast of England ; 
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on Sunday, tiic 5th of October, 13:^9, the invaders seized the 
town of '^outlianipton, while the inhabitants were at church, 
j)huHkTO(l, and ahnost totally dcsliovcd it bv fire. **In con- 
sideration of tlie damages and grievances/' thus states the 
grant, " which the prior and convent have sustained by burn- 
ings and destructions committed in tlu ir manors, possessions, 
and benefices near the sea, by his foreign enemies hostilely 
invading those phices ; and, in consideration also of the heavy 
charges which they have sustained, and do daily sustain, by 
the resort of himself, his nobles, and others, to the priory, on 
their passage towards parts beyond the sea," Edward granted 
to them the lands of Crowker and 1'arlyngton, with right of 
free warren, and the ndvowson of the church of Farlyngton, 
which had come into his hands, as an escheat, by the for- 
feiture of the celebrated Hugh le Despencer, his fathers 
unhappy fitvourite, and were then held for life by John de 
Montgomery. 

In this reign also the priory w^as enriched by thi' bounty 
of that greatest of founders and benefactors, W illiam of 
Wykeham; he founded in it five chantries, for tlie pros- 
))erous state of King Edward 111., for the souls of John and 
Sibil, the founder's father and motlier, for tlie soul of the 
same king, and for his own after death, and for all the faithful 
departed To perform the service of these chantries, he con- 
stituti'd iive eanonrics, in addition to the number already 
existing in the prion. endowed theui with the manors 

of JBurhunt, Ilcrberd, and licrbelyn, which he had purchased 
for £ too, of Luke de Ponynges and Isabel his wife ; having 
obtained the king's licence for their alienation. 

The manor of Herbelyn was held of the king in capite, on 
condition of finding a man armed with an haketon, hauberk, 
bacinet, iron gloves, and lanc(\ to keep guard at the cast gate 
of the castle of Portchester in time of war, for fifteen days. 

William of Wykeham was consecrated bishop of Win- 
chester October 10, 13G7. His statutes for these chantries 
are dated October 2, 1309. The j)riory of Suthwyk was 
therefore, in all probability, the first place in his diocese which 
partook of the liberality of that nninificent j)relate. There 
must have been some reason why he should have selected this 
church so eaily in his episcopate for such a mark of favour. 
From the records of the priory we learn a fact, which 1 be- 
lieve has hitherto csca|)cd notice, and which becomes highly 
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interesting when we remember how ignorant we are of every 
thing connected with the familv and parentage of William 
of Wykeham. His father, motner, and sister, were bnried 
in the church of Suthwyk ])riory. This appears from an 
acknowledgment of a payment, by Thomas Ajieward, one of 
the executors of William of Wykeham, to Prior Thomas, of 
£50, in part payment of 100 marks, for the works of the 
church at Suthwyk, and especially for the roof over the vault 
in which the bishop's father, mother, and sister were buried. 
This document is dated April 8, Henry IV. 1407*. As there 
is no special provision left for this purpose in Wykeham's will, 
as given by Lowth, this money must have been paid out of 
the residuary estate, left to be disposed of at the discretion of 
his executors. 

Of the ancestors of William of Wykeham we know only 
that his father was called John, his mother Sibil, and that 
they were buried at Suthwyk. Every fact connected with the 
name of Wykeham deserves to be sought out and recorded. 
It is pleasing to find him, immediately upon his elevation, 
mindful of the place which contained his parents' remains, 
and so anxious to make provision for that which he believed 
to be conducive to the eternal peace of their souls. 

Notwithstanding his liberal benefaction to the i)riory, a 
few years later he seems to have had reason to be displeased 
with the state of discipline and order in the house ; for he 
held a visitation of the convent, "tam in capite, quam in 
membris,'* and issued some severe injunctions against divers 
breaches of the conventual rule, and even against some more 
serious offences. These injunctions are dated at South- 
Waltham, August 22, 1397. 

An event of considerable historical importance took place in 
the priory of Suthwvk, in the reign of Henry VI. According 
to Fabyan and Holinshed, the nuptials of Henry with Mar- 
garet of Anjou were celebrated there in the year 1446, being 
the 23rd of his reign. There is no direct confirmation of 
this, indeed, in the records of the priory; but there is a 
charter of Henry VI. to the prior and convent, dated March 
10, in the 24th year of his reign, A.D. 1446 ; and a second 

» The receipt for tlu> remanuler, dated poundn ten ounces, price of the pound 

Mny 3. 8 Hen, IV., (liy?) is inlcrcstinj?, 288.; and by one jpiitr of silver gilt bawnis, 

as shewing the value of silver at the time. of the wcigiit of fivo poandi, price of the 

It states that it was paid by oue pair of pound 30s. 
silver CMidletticks, of the weight ^ Hve 
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dated July 16, in the same year, which may be taken as cor- 
roborative evidence of the statements of Fabyan and Holin- 
shed : the privileges and immanities granted in these charters 
are so ample as to shew that the king had some spedal reason 
for bestowing on the priory an extraordinaiy measure of his 
royal bounty and favour. 

From this period to the time of Bishop Fox the annals of 
the prioiy are entirdy destitute €i interest. During his epi- 
scopate, in the 10th year of Heni^ YIII., 1519, the prioiy 
diuich was struck by lightning, and during the repairs it fell 
in. It was restored by public contributions. The sum raised 
for this purpose was £530. The name of Bishop Fox occurs 
amon^ tne contribute. 

This was an ominous foreboding of that more fiital storm 
which was soon to bmrst over the prioiy, and to scatter its in- 
mates toe ever. At its dissolution the site was granted to 
John White, Esq., of Southwick, in consideration of £251. 
13s. 4d., from whom it has descended, through the Nortons, 
to Thomas Thistlethwayte, Esq., its present possessor. Its 
revenues at the dissolution wm valued at £324. 17s. lO^d. in 
the gross; £257. 4s. 4d. net. The 
present remains of its buildings con- 
sist of little more than foundations 
of a few walls. 

Amonest the " Chartse Antique," 
preserved in the Augmentation Office, 
there is a document, dated A.D. 1 1 89, 
to which an impression of the com- 
mon seal of the priory is appended. 
It bears no legend, and exhibits a 
church, with its porch, nave, and 
tower. The counter-seal was an in- 
taglio, bearing the device of an eagle, 
with the legend spirat . yebvm . 
vicTvs . 8P1RAT. Of the ancient 
matrix of the Southwick seal, now 
preserved in the British Museum, 
a representation is submitted to our 
readers, as an intmsting addition to 
these notices of the priory. 




W. H. OVKNEB. 
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AND THK RUINED rilAPEL OF ST. nRIDE, ON THE WEST COAST OF HOLYHEAD 
ISLAND: WITH MUT1CE8 OF TH£ CUBIOUS UiTSBUENTS THEilK DISCOVEEED. 

CtmmmnkmUd bg the Hon. William Owbh Stamlkt, M.P., mi fad ol « Meetng o/ tkt 




At a distance of about two miles and a-half from the 
town of Holyhead, on the old London road, in tlie direction 
of the four-mile bridge, a steep descent leads to a level 
tract of land, about a quarter of a mile in length, composed 
of drifted sea-sand, now covered ^v^th short and beautiful 
green sward. At this spot the sea, at high tides, meets 
within a few hundred yards, almost severing the Island of 
Holyhead into two distinct parts. The public road crosses 
this space, and on the westward of the road, at a distance 
of about one liuntlrcd yards, rises a green mound about 
thirty feet in height, and 750 ft. in circumference at the 
base. On the sunnnit of this mound are seen the founda- 
tion walls of a small chapel, which has given the name of 
Towyn-y-Capel, tlie Hay of the Chapel, to the beautiful inlet, 
on the shore, and in the centre of which the mound is 
situated. Towyn signifies, in Welsh, a sandy bay. 

This bay is of consitlerable extent, and dee|)ly recessed 
from the iron-h(jund coast, which forms the northern side of 
Caernarvon l)ay : a frowning and jagged barrier of rocks 
guards the entrance, and breaks the heavy wave wliich 
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flows from the south-west, warning the sailor to keep at a 
distance t'min tins dangerous coast. 

The ancient liamc of the chapel, the remains of wliicli 
are still visible on this rnound, was Llaii-Sant-Fraid, — the 
church of St. Bridget, or by contraction, St. Bride. She 
was born iu Ulster soon after the establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, and received the religious veil in early youtli from 
St. Mel, tlie nephew and disciple of St. Patrick. St. Bride 
formed for herself a cell under an oak, thence called Kill-dara, 
the Cell of the Oak, and subsequently, being joined by others 
of her sex, formed a religious community, from which several 
other nunneries in Ireland derived their origin. She was 
regarded as the patroness of that country, and is supposed to 
have lived in the early part of the sixth century, being first 
named in the Martyrology of Bede. She was held in much 
veneration in Scotland, and one of the Hebrides, near to Isla, 
was called, from a famous monastery built there in her honour, 
Brigidiani. Several churches also were dedicated under her 
name in England, France, and Germany, and her relics are 
still preserved by the Jesuits, at Lisbon. Sorwcrth Vyn^lwyd, 
a Welsh poet of the fifteenth centmy, makes mention of 
the miracles performed by St. Bride in Wales, and the 
number of churches in the Principality dedicated under her 
name, is considerable*. The legend states that she sailed 
over from the Irish coast on a green turf, and landing 
on the Island of Holyhead, at t£e spot now known as 
Towjni-y-Capel, the sod became a green hillock, on which 
she caused a chapel to be built, which was dedicated 
under her name. The walls and east window of tliis 
little building were standing within memojy, and the 
green sward was to be seen, extending for a considerable 
distance to the sea-ward of the tumulus. Of late jenrs, 
however, from the gradual encroachment of the sea, aided 
by the removal of sand for manure, the mound has been 
half washed away, and in a few years it will probably 
cease to exist. 

The mound is formed enturely of sea-sand, and contains a 

* Llansiui lira ill, Brecknockshire ; Ltan> Ahcrj'stwith, Cardiganshiro. In Glainor- 

tuintfraid'Glan -Conway, Denbi<rh&lure ; ganshire there are also the churctie* of 

LlanMntfraid-Glyn-Dyvrdwy, Merioneth- St. Bride, Major and Minor, at Hridgend: 

shiro ; Llansantfraid-(ilyn-(-eiriojj, Don- St. IJride's-snpcr-Ely, near Carditi ; St. 

bighshire ; LlauMntlnud^yn^Elvel, liad- Bride -fietherwent, i'etnbroke>htre, and 

norahirej LlaiMantfiaid-yti*Mech«nrMoiit« anotluT ehitieh of th« same name In Mon- 

gomeryaliiiv ; and Llanaantfreadp near mouthahifc 
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great number of graves, amnged in four or five tiers, one 
above another, at intervals of about three or four feet. These 
graves are of the wdinaiy length of a hunuin body, measuring 
fitom six to seven feet in lengUi, their height being about two 
feet; they are generally formed with about twelve stones, 
rough from the quany of the slaty schist of the district ; three 
stones compose either side of ti^e grave, with three at the 
bottom, and three placed as the top or covering. The bodies 
were lidd, invariably, with the feet converging towards the 
centre of the mound, the head being towaiw the outer side : 
the arms were extended by the side of the corpse: and a 
dark-coloured deposit in the bed of sand whereon the skeletons 
lie, still shews traces of the decomposition of the body. When 
first opened, these graves are found to contain a layer about 
six inches in depth, of sand, on which the bones rest ; ovei* 
the remains there is also a layer of sand, about six inches 
deep, leaving a vacant space of about a foot between it and 
the stones which form the covering of the grave. No indi- 
cation of clothing, no weapon, ornament or any other 
object, has ever been found with these human remains, 
as far as I can ascertain; and in the numerous graves 
which I have examined, when freshly opened, nothing has 
appeared, differing from the description above given. The 
skulls appear, mostly, from the sound state of the teeth, 
which are little worn, to have been those of young persons, 
and th^ are of large size. Towards the upper part of 
the tumulus, under the remains of the chapel, there is a great 
mass of human bones ; and occasionally the perfect skeletons 
of children have been found, without any stone cist or grave, 
intermixed with the sand, and quite embedded in the walls of 
the chapel. In one part« at a depth of about three feet below 
the surface, and for about three feet in length, a stratum of 
charcoal, or burnt wood, and a dark substance resembling 
burnt bones, is visible ; but the extent of this layer beneath 
the surface cannot as yet be ascertained^ 

The foundation walls extend to a depth of eleven feet 
into the mound ; they measure about four feet in thickness; 
the lower portion being formed of dry masonry, and the 

^ The followiug measurements will suffice to give a correct idea of tlic size of the 



tnmalllf) and ruined chapel : — 

IXainator of tht moaad, fkom N. to 8. • • • • 250 ft. 

CiftonfavaM at flie liiM .... - 7ftO ^ 

01rciiaif*mK« of th* mnm • • . . . ISO _ 

Hriglit of the moiinii uhoTe the ■arrOBiidbg mtd • • 31 — 

Httigbt above »horo • - • • > S6 — 
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upper part constructed with mortar, containing numerous 
sea^shells. A mass of stones and mortar surrounds the area, 
or summit of the mound, on whidi the walls of the chapel are 
constructed, apparently as a support to the foundation. The 
dimensions of the little building seem to have been about 
thirty or thirty-five feet, by twenty-two feet six inches. 




These singular places of interment have, from time to time, 
been exposed to view, during stormy weather, or in conse- 
quence of a fall of the sand, as the mound is by degrees under- 
mined by the sea. The number of graves which have been 
brought to view since the year 1823, when attention was first 
excited by any considerable discovery of human remains at this 
place, may be estimated at about sixty or seventy : the third 
part of the mound has already been washed away, and dis- 
appeared. The representation at the head of this notice, 
sketched during the last winter, exhibits the western side, witii 
the shore of thelmy of Towyn-y-Gapel : a tier of several recently- 
exposed graves appears, about twelve feet above high-water 
mark : in the distance are seen the heights of Snowdon, and 
the Caernarvonshire hills, in the neiffhbourhood of Lbnbens. 

At the root where this mound and chapel stand, the 
parish of Holyhead is divided from that of Ilh6scolyn, by 
the isthmus which has been described, measuring, at high 
tides, not more than 800 yards in width. It may deserve 
notice, that, under the sandy shore of Towrn-y-Capel, lies 
a stratum of peat, which is used for fuel by the mhabit- 
ants of the IsKand: it extends nearly to low-water mark, 
and seems to indicate an encroachment by the sea, at this 
place, or possibly a depressi<m of the strata, over which have 
been formed an accumulated bank and dme of sand by the 
action of sea and winds. The mound, on which the Chapel of 
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St Bride was raised, is visible from tbe Chapel Lochwyd on 
Holyhead mountain, from Bardsay Island, and various promi- 
nent headlands on which in early times anchorites had fixed 
their abodes. 

It appears that no similar instance of interment in 
graves formed indiscriminately, as i^jaids the point of the 
compass towards which the feet of the corpse were laid, 
has been noticed. The formation of successive tiers of 
graves in such a tumulus of sand is also a dreumstance 
of unusual and curious nature. It is not easy to deter- 
mine whe&er these cists could have been fonned in the 
side of the tumulus, after the sand had become accumu- 
lated into a mound, or whether its formation may not 
have been, in great part, artificial, graves bein^ constructed 
with flat stones, and sand heaped thereon m successive 
tiers, so as ultimately, with the assistance of the drifting 
of sand from the neighbouring shore, to form the mound, 
which served in after times to support the Chapel of St. 
Bride. The inhumation without any regard to the position 
of the corpse towards any particular point of the compass, 
appears to connect these interments with the usages d 
primeval tribes. It majr be conjectured, that, in lat^ and 
Christian times, the ancient cemetery of the dLstrict, doubt- 
less regarded with aome measure of veneration or respect, was 
still used as a place of burial, as shewn by the numerous human 
remains found under and around the chapel, deposited without 
any dst, as customary in earlier ages ; and that the spot was 
hallowed by the erection of a Christian chapel over this re- 
markal^ assemblase of heathen sepulchres. 

About the middk of the fifth centuiy, indeed, the Island of 
Anfflesea ap])ears to have been ravaged bv invasions of the 
Irish Picts : they were repulsed by Caswallon Llaw hir (long 
hand), who was sent by his fiither to oppose the invaders. 
About A.D. 450 he fortified a post at the spot now occupied 
by the church of Holyhead. A great slaudbter of the inhabit- 
ants had occurred at a place culed Tyn Dryvel, near Aber- 
fraw, and the spot is still known by the name Cerrig y 
Gvvyddel, (the Inshman's stones.) At this time came Cas- 
wallon, who routed the Irish, and pursued them to Holyhead, 
where their vessels lay ; a second conflict took place there, in 
which Caswallon slew Cerigi their leader, and subsequently 
fortified Holyhead with a wall, now called Mur-Caswallon. 
According to tradition, he tied Ms men together, previously to 
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the battle, to prevent their breaking their ranks, an expedient 
to which allusion is made in the Tnads 

The spot which has been described, on the western shore 
of Holyhead Island, m&y, very probably, have been the scene 
of this crael contest. The Irish were routed near Aberfraw, 
about ten miles distant; they fled towards their boats, and 
made their lost stand on the narrow isthmus, defended by the 
sea on either side, with a plain adjoining, upon which their 
force might be drawn up. Here Caswallon must have sought 
to pass in crossing from Mona to Holyhead Island by the line 
of the old road. The Irish made stout defence to save their 
vessels, but they were defeated, Cerigi their chieftain was 
slain, and, possibly, the corpses were interred indiscriminately, 
forming the accumulation of remains found in the centre of the 
mound under the chapel. The single interments, in rudely 
formed cists around the tumulus, may have been those o£ 
chiefs who fell on this occasion. Again, the supposition is 
admissible, that these were the remains of the islanders massa- 
cred by the Irish, previously to their repulse by Caswallon. 
Cerigi, who fell in the fight, was regarded as a saint by 
the Irish, and his shrine was even long-time venerated in a 
chapel within the 
churchyard of Holy- 
head, called Eglws y 
Bedd (church of the 
grave), or by the Bri- 
tish, Capel Llan y 
Gwyddel. The ruins 
were removed not 
many years since. It 
may reasonably be i 
surmised that the 1 
spot where the bones 
of his victims reposed 
would be viewea with 
no common venera- 
tion, and might be- 
come the habitual 
burial place of suc- 
cessive generations of 
their londred or de- 
scendants. 

• See Rowland's Mom AnUqna. 
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SOME NOTICES OF RECORDS PRESERVED AMONGST THE 
COBFOBATION ARCHIVES AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

Cm m wiieiitti to iht mtiarkat Stelkm, »f the Jmmat MteUng the hutUmtt 

WtrndtuttTf im Sipltmhtr, 1H6* 

Amongst the miscellaneous records and accounts rclatiiif: 
to the administration of affairs in the corporate towns, muck 
curious information may be gathered, in reference both to 
local history and customs, but not less liluit: alive of the 
gradual establishment of the conunercial greatness of oiu* 
country, the progressive extension of its manufactures, and of 
numerous points of statistical encpiiry, important both to the 
historian and antiquar}\ Municipal archives, in too many 
instances, have suffered from tlie want of a due appreciation 
of their general interest ; the apprehension of some improper 
use being made of information gained by their perusal, and 
still more the difficulties of decyphering and interpreting the 
antiquated wi'iting or obsolete expressions, which they pre- 
sent, have often proved insurmountable impediments to the 
prosecution of en(piiry. It may, however, confidently be anti- 
cipated that the Annual Meetings of the Archa.M)logical Insti- 
tute in the great towns of the empire will hereafter tend to 
arouse a more lively care for the preservation of such memo- 
rials, and that having been classified and arranged they may 
become readily available for any object of useful investigation. 

There is no ground of complaint of neglect, or any difficulty 
in obtaining access, as regards the muniments of the town of 
Southampton. Mr. Rushworth Keele has kindly placed in my 
hands a large collection of extracts from documents preserved 
in the corporation chest, and from these I have compiled a 
few brief notices and particulars, which I have thought might 
prove not altogether uuiutcrcsting to the readers of the 
Aichajulugical Journal. 

I propose to give a concise account of the records them- 
selves, and to make a few extracts illustrative of manners, 
prices, and peculiar customs iu use at different periods in the 
town. 

The most ancient charters ai c those of 1 John, and 36 Ken. 
III. The first contains the earliest evidence of mercantile 
prosperity, m a pcnnission to the burgesses to pass un- 
challenged through all territories subject to the king. 
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The second mnted to them freedom from arrest, (except 
in certain peciuar cases,) the return of all writs touching 
Southampton and its Hherhr, with permission to choose their 
own coroners, subject to the justices in Eyre. Many other 
charters were granted hy subsequent kings, that of the 
25 Hen. YI. being chiefly worthy of note, on account of the 
license given in it to the dtizens to purchase lands, notwith* 
standing the statute of mortmain, and of the statement that 
Portsmouth was at that period within the liberty of South- 
ampton. 

The corporation is very rich in documents, rolls, and regis- 
ters, and of these the foUowing may be enumerated as the 
most deserving of notice. 

The first, entitled " liber Niger," commencing 16 Rich. n. 
A.D. 1308, and ending 1620, contains enrolm^ts of private 
charters, with a deed for a free grammar school in the town. 

The second, entitled " lader Memmbraneiarum mUm ^dk^ 
un^ftomeBj* A.D. 1455, is fiill of miscellaneous matters of con- 
siderable value to the student of the local antiquities of the 
town, but of little comparative interest to the genenl reader. 

The third is entitled " A Book o/Finei, Jmerdamenti^ §f€, 
from A.D. 1489 to A.D. 1593." 

The fourth is a book endorsed, " Entry of Burgesses from 
1496 to 1704," at the end of which is a census of the popu- 
lation, taken Sept. 20, 1596, from which it appears that the 
total number of residents at that period was 4,200, of whom 
784 are rated as able men, while the aliens and their families 
amount to 297. 

The fifth is entitled Book of Bemmhraneet** for the 
town of Southampton, from 5 Hen. VIII. to 1601 ; the infor- 
mation, however, contained in it is of a purely local nature. 

Besides these, which are perhaps the most important, there 
are many other volumes containing a vast amount of miscella- 
neous information, relating to the medieval history of the town, 
such as BnrolmenU of the StahUes Merckani from 89 Ehz. to 
2 Jac. II., the Steward's Book of accounts from 1432 to 1699, 
Joiamal of Ihe CorporaHon Proceedings from 1602 to 1642, 
Books on tAeBrokagfe md Assize of Bread from 1440 to 1694» 
and others belonging to the Linen and WbcUen Hails from 
1552 to 1576. There are also the Muster Books for the years 
1544, 1555, 1567, 1579, 1583, 1589, and one without date, 
at the end of which is a census of the inhabitants able to bear 
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BTIDS, from which it appears that there were, in all, 495, of 
whom 421 were considered able men, indnding 208 furnished 
with caUiverSt 88 pikemen with cortleis, 54 archeni» and 125 
billmen. 

There are tiao a large collection of Books of the Court Leei, 
from the presentments at which I have made several extracts ; 
Tmcn Court lioUs of the time of Hemy VL, Admiralty Court 
Books from 1556 to 1585, and one very curious book con- 
taining matters of the times of Edward L, XL, and III., 
with brief notices of charters granted to different cities and 
towns in England, and the laws of the guild of Southampton 
in Nonnan-^nch. 

I now propose to give a few extracts, chiefly from the Court 
Leet Books. I cannot but notice the jealous care with which 
the jury of the Court Leet watched over the eeneral interests 
of their frllow citizens, checking all encroa^ments on the 
common lauds, lest, though originally of small importance, 
they might grow up into a prescriptive right, and removing 
obstructions and nuisnnoes in the highways and streets. 
Thus, under date 1567, we find a long presentment regulating 
the period of the year at which cattle should be placed on the 
commons of the Salt-marshes, Houndwell, and Hoglands, re- 
spectively. The brewers are ordered to dig no clay in the Salt- 
marsh, because it is town land : a man named Rock is presented 
for having encroached with his garden " the value of half a 
yard" into Houndwell Fields : and a remonstrance is entered 
against the wvaing oficoad in Hogland, because "the common 
sort of the people find themselves greatly grieved withal, for ' 
that after woad-Bowing, there will grow no grass or any thing 
else, for the cattle to feed on/' 

Nor do they appeu* to have been less attentive to the moral 
condition of their town, than to their manorial rights. The 
presentments at the Courts Leet bear constant testimony to 
the desire of promoting, as far as possible, good order and 
good manners. Thus, m 1607, three " chumagdes were pre- 
sented, two of them because they had no present eiiijiloyment ; 
both were re(|uired to put themselves immediately to service, 
or to leave the town.*' In 1608, a person named Warde 
was presented " for letting his apprentice go up and down the 
street, and was ordered to take the boy into his service, and 
do him reasonable correction as the law rc(iuireth." In 
1609, three men are ordered to pay each 8«. 4^. for tippting 
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all the afternoon, and the host to pay 10^.; and in 1632, 
the innhoider of the Grown was fined lOs, for entertaining 
a dcatcer and some BcrvaiUi of the town late af night, and 
In a disorderly manner. In cases of slander and ceil 
igteaiinp, a similar authority was exercised. Thus, in 1608, 
a woman was ordered to leave the town who had been 
guilty of slander ; and when» a few days later, it was dis- 
covered that she had not gone away, and had repeated 
the offence, she was condemned "to be set in a cadge 
with a paper before her." In 1633, Mrs. Knott was com- 
mitted to the workliouse for scolding, brawling, and fighting 
with the wife of another man ; while there is a presentment 
in mora than one year, that *' there is sad want in this town 
of a cacinff slool, for the punishment of scowlds and such like 
male-factors a method of punishment now altogether obso- 
lete, and, owing to the chai^ of manners, less salutary and 
necessary than in former ages; hut one which from more 
than one occurrence of the name among these papers, we 
presume to have been a formidable object of terror. 

Nor was the enforcement of ncrcssaiy discipline the only 
instance of a direct control over the town. We find many 
instances in which the mayor and corporation interfered 
directly with the prices of different articles of consumption. 
Thus, in 1606, " the Mayor and Justices of the Peace, 
finding that the price of malt is now sold after two s/iillin^s 
the bushel and not above,'* order *'that, from and after 
Easter Day next, the beer-drawers of this town shall not 
' make nnr sell but two sorts of beer; and shall sell the double 
beer at \d. the barrel, and their ordinarie at 2«. and not 
at anie other price whatsoever.'' A few years later, on the 
humble suit of the brewers, stating that malt was at %i. the 
bushel, and hops at 8i. the hundred, order was given that 
th^ should brew and sell their double beer at 4«. and ordi- 
nary at 2#. A similar order is laid more than once upon the 
chandlers, and, in 1631, the vintners are enjoined not to sell 
their Gascoigne wine at more than ^d. the quart. Again, we 
find regulations as to the price of horse-hire, which throw con- 
siderable light on the value of money and the price of labour 
at the period. Thus, in 1577, there is an order, that none 
keeping horses or beasts for hire shall take for a journey of 
eight «]ays or under, to London or Bristowe above 6«. 8(i., and 
for every day after the said eight days be expired, not above 
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lOcf. hj the day ; whfle for a ride to Sarom, and boiiie again 
iD one day, he was to reoeive 16i/. for that day and not above. 

Many other eariooB notices deserve attention, and I may 
mention a few items of expenditure, of peculiar interest from 
the occasionB on which they occur or the names with which 
they are associated. Thus, in 1462, there are entries of Is. 
ha?ing been paid to a man for riding to Winchester to warn 
the mayor of the fleet of schyppys tiiat were under the IFyl/t, 
(Wight) of a pipe of wine sent to the ''erle id Kent, that 
time he hied to seward/' (towards the sea,) which cost 3/. 69. 
Bd. ; of the cost of a guild dinner, in the early part of the 
reign of Edward IV., which amoimted to 21, 2«. lO^d, ; and 
of various presents made to the king (Edward IV.) and 
principal nobility, to the former a hogshead of red and white 
wine, which cost respectively \l. 8«. 4d. and 16«. Sd,, a gallon 
of Ypocras 2s. 8d. ; to Lord Rivers, two gallons of white wine 
and the same quantity of red wine, which was valued at 
2s. Sd. There is also a note, that 2/. I2s. 6d. was expended 
by the mayor and his retinue when, in 1469, ** he rode to 
London, to reckon with the erle of Warwick, and was there 
twelve days." 

I will add only the following notices, extracted from some 
of the miscellaneous papers, which do not seem strictly to 
fall under any of the heads under which I have arranged my 
previous selections. 

One of them relates to the suspicion, against a widow, of 
witchcraft, 1579, on which occasion an order was given " that 
five or six honest matrons doe sec lier stripj)ed, to tlie end 
to see wlietlior she liave aiiv bludv mark on her bodv, which 
is a common token to know all witches by." In 1577, 
a charge is prefeiTtd against the brewers, and they " are 
commanded to use no more iron-bound carts, for that it is 
great decay not only of the paved strcate, but also causetli his 
beerc to work uppe, in such sort that as his ban-el seemeth to 
be full when they arebrouglU, :iud when they are settled, tlii y 
lack, some a gallon of beer and some more, to the cnrichmg 
of the brewers, and the threat defavte and hindrance of the 
town." And there is a singidar order, "that the barbers 
henceforth shall not tr3rm anie person on the Sabbath day, 
unless it be such gentlemen-strangers as shall on that day 
resort to the town.'* 

W. S. W. VAIX. 

VOL. in. II h 
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TILE CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGY AT HOKSTKD 
KEYNES, SUSSEX. 

WITH tOMB RBMAEKS ON SABLT IPmiM OF OIlflNUTtTB DtMBNIlOMt. 




The interesting little effigy at Horsted Keynes, which, 
inclusive of the Hon at the feet, is not more than 2 feet 
3 -inches long, lies in the wall on the north side of the 
chancel, under an Early English trefoil-headed recess, with 
chamfered edges, 2 feet 10 inches in length, and about 
2 feet and a-half from the floor. The church itself, which 
was originally cruciform, is an Early English structure ; and 
lancet windows still light both sides of the chancel. 
some time this effigy lay on a window-sill in the south tran- 
sept ; but, as it exactly fits this recess, which, unless it was 
made to serve the purpose of an Easter sepuldure, seems to 
have had no other assignable use, and as the parts of the 
effigy most effectually protected by the recess are those which 
are best preserved, and no other appropriate place for it 
appears, in all probability it was originally placed where it 
now lies, and lud not long been removed. It is of a fine 
gnuned oolite or a sandstone, more likely the latter, closely 
resembling Caen stone in colour, and was, it is evident, care- 
fully executed, but has suffered both from time and ill-usage, 
although less than might have been expected. The effigy and 
the slab on which it rests are apparently one piece of stone. 
Until recently the whole was moveable but it is now fixed. 
Possibly it was moveable in order to allow the recess to be 
used at Easter for the sepulchre. 

It represents a cross-legged knight, sach as is commonly 
miscalled a Tempkr, of the latter part of the reign of 
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Henry III., or the beginuing of that of Eilward 1., in the 
military costume of the time. As the mail does not a])pear 
to ha\c been executed in sculpture, it was pn^iuLljlv painted 
on the stone; for though no ti.i(?c of colour liixs been dis- 
covered on it, the parts best protected where mail wouki have 
been ripparent, namely, portions of the head, neck, and arms 
on the inner side, are remarkably smooth. If any remains of 
colour exist there, the light is very unfavuuiable for liic dis- 
covery of them •. 

The knight is habited in a eapuchon, which covers the head 
and neck, and somewhat overlaps the hauberk and surcote, 
like a small early camail ; a hauberk with the stiff folds of the 
sleeves above the elbows strongly shewn ; a surcote thin at the 
shoulders, moderately full about the breast, reaching nearly haif- 
wjiy between the knee and the ankle, open in front lioni a little 
below the sword-belt downwards, and falling thence in large 
folds on both sides, so as to discover the thigh of the left leg 
which crosses over the right, but the outline of this opening 
and the left leg are very rough from decay or ill-usage. The 
surcote is confined at the waist by a belt fastened with a 
buckle. The general costume and style of the figure leave 
no (i(Jiil)t in my mmd of the capuchon and hauberk having 
once borne indications of mail either chiselled or painted. 
There is no siiield or guige, nor was there ever any. The 
sword-belt passes obliquely over the hips, as is usual in (effigies 
of the [)criod, and it is attached to the scabbard at two places, 
80 as to give the sword a slanting direction. The handle of 
the sword and tht lower half of the scabbard arc gone. The 
details of the sword-belt and the attachments of it to the scab- 
bard are very good, and resemble what are found in some of 
the earliest brasses. The hands must have been brought 
together on the breast in an attitude of devotion; but these 
and the greater part of the fore-arms are broken off and have 
disappeared. The left leg, winch, as before noticed, crosses 
over the nglit, is a good deal worn away at places, so that the 
form of it is inucli injured. The legs and feet no doubt once 
appenKMl m cliausses of mail, though no trace of mail can 
be discovered on them. The point of the spur on the left 
foot is broken, but what remains of it, together with that ou 



* It is very probable that the figure 
had undergone some process of cleaning, 
•ereml y««ra cinee, which obUlmted the 



tracei of mail, and other more minute de- 
tail. 
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the right foot, which is not in complete relief, shews they 
were single pointed spuis with angular shanks; whether 
each was fastened by one strap or more I could not satisfac- 
torily ascertain. The head rests on two cushions ; the upper 
one lozenge-shaped, the lower rectangular. I have stated that 
a capuchon covers the head, but there is reason to believe 
that over the upper part of this was originally represented a 
coif of mail {eoiffe de maUki) or a coif of plate, {coiffe de fer, 
or cerveiUiere i) for the part of the head wiuch such a defence 
would have covered, is larger in proportion than is usually the 
case where there is a capndion only; in addition to which the 
capuchon is narrower from jnst Wow the temples. This 
is hardly apparent to the eye for want of a good Hght, but may 
be readily perceived by passing the fingers li§^tly over either 
side of the head. The detaus of the coif may have been 
executed in colour only. It was hardly practicable to shew 
this in the sketch : ^e place however where the contraction 
of the ci^uchon appean to commence is indicated by a 
lEdnt line. The peculiarity just d^cribed, the mode in 
which the sword-belt is attached to the scabbard, and the 
fact of the capuchon being separate from the hauberk, over- 
lapping it and the surcote, Mve influenced my jud^ent 
respecting the age of this effigy, and have induced me to 
plaice it a few years later than I otherwise should. As the 
probable date of it, and of the recess in which it lies, onre- 
sponds so neariy with that of the church, I am disposed to 
think it was conunemorative of the founder, or a considerable 
benefactor, whether buried there or not, and that it was exe- 
cuted soon after tibie erection of Uie church. The deceased 
might have assumed the cross under Prince Edward, soon 
after the termination of the barons' war. 

Diminutive effigies, like that at Horsted E^es, in which 
tlie proportions are those of a man, are sometunes supposed 
to represent children, but I think without good reason. 

An effigy is, prima faeie, to be considered as representing 
that, to which, having regsffd to the costume and general ap- 
pearance, it bears most resemblance, irrespectively of its sise; 
for it is unreasonable from size alone to mfer tlut it was not 
intended for a fiiU-grown person. 

Thus, a small efi^, apparently of a knight or priest, is to 
be taken as representing an adult; for till a certain age knight- 
hood and priests' orders were not usuaUy conferred ; and we 
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have no reason a priori to exjpect to me^ with an effigy of a 
child attired as a knight or pnest. 

K there be any instance of an effigy in whidi the features 
and proportions, or if the features be wanting, the proportions, 
are those of a child, while the habit is that of a knight, priest, 
monk, or nnn, it presents a curious subject for enquiry ; it is, 
however, surely to be regarded as an exception to the rule, 
and not as proving a general practice, so much at variance 
with what we know of the usages <tf the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries ; especially as, a little later, small representa- 
tions of grown-up persons on brasses were very common, and 
there is no good reason why the same practice should not have 
prevaQed in stone. 

The story of the boy-bishop at Salisbury cathedral needs 
confirmation. 

Lysons describes the little effigy at Hacoombe, Devon, as 
measuring 2 ft. 2 in. long, in armour, without a hdmet. But 
I learn from the notes of a Mend, who has had an oppor- 
tunity of examining this figure, that instead of being in 
armour he wears close hose and a tight-fitting jupon, fastened 
all down in front. 

The effigies of the two sons of Edward III., William of 
Hatfield and William of Windsor, on their tombs in York 
minster and Westminster abbey, are in a civil costume, 
which we may without difficulty unagine to have been worn 
by princes vergiiip^ towards youth. But the former is said 
to have died at eiglit years of age : the age of the latter I have 
not been able to ascertain. 

As to civil costume, I would remark that the boy, 
the youth, and the man may have been attired very much 
alike in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and, seeing 
the early age at which girls married, they, with some slight 
differences, probably dressed as women at a time when we 
now should call them children: hence perhaps the effigy 
said to represent Blanch, daughter of Edward III., is in the 
costume of an adult female, although if she died in 1340, she 
must have been a mere child. 

Any child dying under puberty would, probably, be spoken 
of by the early writers as dying young, or even as dying an 
infant. 

Merc infants were represented swaddled, especially on 
brushes. Stothard has given an example of a lady of the 
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tbirteenth oentury holding a child in her arms, but there is 
nothing worthy of notice in the dress*", and the character of 
the little figure is precisely that of a child. 

Why full-grown persons should have been represented by 
such diminutive dSgies it may be difficult to discover. As in 
the case of brasses, in all probabiUty economy sometimes of 
means, and sometimes of space, may have been oocastonally 
influential. But as these effigies occur where economy is ntit 
hkdy to have been much considered, another motive must be 
sought. It seems not unreasonable to sumuse that they were 
pla^, with something of conventional propriety, where a 
portion only of the remains was deposited, and as the full- 
sized coflin or grave in other cases determined the magnitude 
of the effigy, so the small receptacle for the heart, or some 
portion of the remains, led to a proportionate commemorative 
effigy. I have stated that the hands of the Horsted knight 
were brought together on the breast. It is by no means im- 
probable they may have supported a heart, as in some other 
examples. 

Small effigies once introduced in this manner, it may have 
led to their being made simply commemorative in churches 
where it was wiaiied to honour the founder or some great 
benefactor, though no part of his remains was there interred ; 
but I am not prepared with any evidence of this. 

An instance may be dted of two fdll-siaed monumental 
effigies of a bishop ; namely, Peter de Aquablanca, bishop of 
Hereford, one of mem being in his cathedral, the other in the 
church of his native place, AiguebeQe, in Savoy, where, ac- 
cording to Godwin, his heart had been deposited*. 

I have not been able to meet with any well-authenticated 
case of a diminutive effigy placed over the grave of an adult. 

The example of the effigy of a young female at Gayton, 
Northamptonshire, is not quite satisfactory^. I do not refer 
to brasses ; they are common : and stone effigies considerably 
under life-sise are not rare. 

The following examples of diminutive effigies may be enu* 
merated : Mapouder, Dorset, — cross-legged effigy 2 ft. long, 

* This sjiij^ular iiiouument is at Scar- Queen Elcauor at Westminster, Lincoln, 

clifle, Derh) shire. and Black Friars, London. 

^ See Mr. Kcrrich"s ncconntof this citri- See Baker's Xnrthampton'ihirc. This 

Otis monument, ArchiKulugia, xviii. p. 188, figure probably reprt^sents Maliltla, daugh- 

platc xi. In like manner there were da* ter of Thomas de QftjtoOi It tDOtlureS 

plicate effigies of King Richard I. at Fon- about 2 ft. in length, 
tevnult and Rouen; and triplicates of 
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engraved in Hntchins's Dorset, iiL 278. Tenbtuv, Glouoes- 
tershire,— cross-legged effigy in mailed armour, 4 it. long, re- 
presented as holdmg a heart. Ajot St. Lawrence, Herts,— 
effigy 2 ft. 3 in. long, supposed to have held a heart between 
the hands, now broken. Bottesford, Leicestershire— effigy 
22 in. long, Nichols, ii. 23. Dartington, Devon, — an eccle- 
siastic, 2 ft. 8 in. long. Other instances be found at 
Little Easton, Essex (Gou^h), Cobberlv, uloucestershire, 
Anstey, Herts., and Long Wittenham, Beras. An interesting 
little effigy of white marble, now preserved in the abbey 
ehmch of St Denis, near Pans, represents Bhmche d'Artois, 
gi and-daiighter of Louis VHL, who espoused, m 1269, Henry, 
king of Navarre, and, after his death, Edmond, eail of Lan- 
caster, brother of Edward L She died A.D. 1302, and was 
buried in Paris : her heart being depodted in the choir of the 
conventual church of the Minoresses at Nogent TArtault, in 
Champagne, founded by her. On the destruction of that 
establislmient, the effigy, which measures about 2 ft. in length, 
was preserved, and subsequently placed amongst the i^yal 
memoriak at St. Denis. w. 8. w. 



ANCIENT CHESS-MEN, 

WITH SOMS &EMA&K.S ON THEIR VAT,U£ A8 ILLUSTIIATIOXS OF 

M£DI£VAL COSTUUB. 

It may merit observation, that the chief interest in the care- 
ful examination of objects medieval date, fabricated even for 
the most trivial and homely purposes, appears to consist in 
their oonformify to certain c^blished conventional models of 
form or ornamentation, at each successive pmod. The singu- 
lar truth with which their decorative accessories are invariably 
designed, as regards the costume of the times, the usual forms 
of letter employed for inscriptions, or simihv details, stamp 
the antiquities of that age, inferior as they may be m compari- 
son with the graceful proportion and chaste design of classical 
remains, with an attractive character, pleasing even to the eye 
of the inexperienced observer. 

Productions of the highest dasB of antique art attract our 
admiration on account of their ideal beauty, and the combina- 
tion of imaginative conception with perfect mechanical skill 
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which they display : medieval antiquities, deficient^ veiy fre- 
auently, in their artificial workmanship as in elegance of 
dcsiprii, arrest our notice because they bear an impress of 
reality ; because in each the practised eye may trace some 
evidence of the habitual feelings of our forefathers, of the 
train of their thought, of their superstitious weaknesses, or 
their devotion to high and noble purposes. 

At a period when, in default of a standing mercenary force, the 
safety of a kingdom lay in the military spirit which pervaded all 
the higher classes of the community, the strains of poetry and 
the fictions of romance aroused them to warlike deeds ; the very 
light of heaven penetrate 1 into their chambers, tinged with 
the colouring of some tale of prowess or chivalry pourtrayed 
on the glass in their casements; their household utensils, 
or the objects of their pastime, bore the impress of the spirit 
of an age of chivalrous enterprise. The toys of childhood 
seemed devised in order to instil that military ardour which 
should become the dominant principle of riper years; and 
even in the seclusion of domestic life the arras on the walls, 
the decorative accessories of the banqueting table or the 
bower, served to keep ever in view the more stirring attrac- 
tions of the tournament and warlike emprise. With this de- 
sign, indeed, were the brilliant passages of arms in times of 
peace designed : even the quinten, the diversion of the lower 
orders, bore the head of the Saracen, the object of most inve- 
terate antipathy ; so that even village sports were subservient 
to the purpose of keeping ever on the alert the spirit of 
valorous resolution, which has raised England to her position 
as a nation. 

Strutt has given representations of a very singnlar toy, of 
German fabrication, about the time of Hepry VII. It is a 
small brazen knight equipped for the joust, so contrived as to 
fall back from the saddle when struck by a blow on the 
salade or shoulder-shield. These diminutive combatants were 
mounted upon a platform with wheels, and violently drawn 
together by a string*. An interesting illustration of such pas- 
time occurs amongst the fine woodcuts by Burghmair, in the 
Weiss Kunig, representing the education of Maximilian I. ; two 
children are there pourtrayed eagerly pushing their miniature 
horsemen one against the other. Still more curious, however, 
are some ancient chess-men, which have been preserved in 

* Sports and PMtiniM, p 1 12. pi. xiiL 
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various collections. To the remarkable discovcn- of a large 
number in the Isle of Lewis, in 1832, now deposited in the 
British Museum, we owe the highly curious remarks by Sir 
Frederic Madden, not less valuable in regard to the ancient 
history of the game, than as illustrative of peculiarities of cos- 
tume during the twelfth century, of which few examples are 
elsewhere to be discovered*'. The rich museum of northern 
antiquities at Copenhagen contains numerous pieces of similar 
character; they appear to have been chiefly fabricated in 
Iceland, and the material is not ivory, but the tusk of the 
walrus. In the cabinet of antiquities in the Bibliotheque 
Royale at Paris, there are a few chess-men of the same period, 
and of one of these, a warder, or rook, Mr. Shaw has given 
a representation in his Dresses and Decorations. In the same 
museum may be seen a portion of the "jeu d'eschets," pre- 
sented by Charlemagne to the abbey of St. Denis, and in- 
scribed with Cufic characters'. 




CbMnnan, la lh« UuMom of tba SocMy of AnUquariM of fleotlaad. 

Two chess-knights and a warder, hitherto undescribed, of 
great curiosity as examples of military costume, have been pre- 
served in our own country. The most ancient is a warder, formed 
of the tusk of the walrus; (?) it was presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland by Lord Macdonald, and formed part 

k See the accurate repicwntadaw ti • 8m WQlcinfii'a plate, in hit valnaUa 
these MnguUr pi«oes in tne Aiebsokgia, Monvmens inedits ; Doublet, Hiit. de 
xxiv. 203. .VAbteye de St Denis. 

VOL. III. I 1 
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of aD assemblage of remarkable objects of antiquity, libetally 
communicated by the Council of tfa^t Society for exhibition at 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Institute at York**. It is 
of somewhat later date than the Lewis chess*men, and appears 
to have been carved towards the close of the twelfth, or early 
in the thirteenth (»ntury. The warder is represented in like 
manner as those Icelandic specimens, with sword drawn, 
and the shield on the arm. On either side of the piece is an 
armed figure, emerging from intertwined foliage of remarkable 
design ; these warriors are clad apparently in mail, the rings 
being expressed by a conventional mode of representation, 
namely, by rows of deep punctures, with intervening parallel 
lines. The shield of one of them exhibits a bearing, bendy of 
two colours, the diapering ol the alternate bends being ex- 
pressed by punctures, and there is a broad bordure, which 
may be noticed also on several of the pieces found in the 
Hebrides. The other shield presents a fleur de lys dimidiated, 
on a field diapered with frette lines. It may be doubtful 
whether these were properly armorial bearings, but it deserves 
notice that one of the Lewis knights has a shield party pef 
pale, the sinister side being frette. Both shields in the piece 
here represented have this singularity of form, that their 
points are cut bluntly off, instead of being prolonged to an 
acute apex, as usual at the period. There is no appearance 
of plate-armour ; the head is protected by the coiffe de mailles, 
and the legs by chausses of the like armour. This curious 
warder measures in height three inches and five-eighths. 

In the Ashmolean Museum another interesting example is 
preserved ; a chess-knight, formed likewise as it is supposed 
of the tooth of the sea-horse, and it is in no sUght d^ree 
curious as an illustration of military costume. It presents 
the characteristic features of the earlier part of the reign of 
Henry IIL, or possibly the close of the times of King John. 
On either side of the piece is seen a mounted knight, the 
Intervening spaces being filled up with foliage; one of the 
warriors wields a sword, whikt the other holds a lance, looking 
backwards with a singular gesture of apprehension. The 
most striking feature of their costume is the kurge cylindrical 

* The thank* of the aichnologists there thit vftlnable ftceefwion to the roufteiun 

assfiiihlcd are specially due to Mr. Turn- funned at York, conveyed thither by hie 

bull, the accoii)pU*hed Secretary of tlie own Uauds on the late occauon. 
Society, for his kind medialioa in obtaining 
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CbemttatLD. Athmoieao Muaeuin, Oziord. 



h^ume, having a transverse oculariunty or eBtlliere, and a 
longitudinal rib by which it is strengthened, forming n cross 
on the face of this singular head-piece. This kind of helm is 
of rare occurrence in monumental sculpture ; examples are 
supplied by a cross-legged efBgy at Whitworth, Durham, and 
another at Walcheren, near Stevenage, Herts.* It occurs in 
the sculptures on the west front of Wells cathedral, erected 
by Bishop Joceline, about A.D. 1225, and amongst the curious 
sculptures of the mural arcade at Worcester, in the south 
aisles of the choir, built early in the same century. The 
heaume which appears on the great seals of Henry III. and 
Edward I. is of similar cylindrical form, but the lower portion 
protecting the face is barred. The mailed armour of the 
chess-knight is represented in the conventional mode usually 
employed in the earlier sepulchral effigies, by parallel rows 
rings set in alternate directions ; the surcoat is long, forming 
large folds, and some nppearaiiees of mixed armour, either of 
gamboised work, or jacked leather, may be traced upon the 
legs'. 

• A good rpprcscntatJon of this has been ed by some defence formed in lonptudinal 
given by tin- \aic talented artist, Mr. Hollis, ribs, possibly of quilted work. Compare 
in his Monumental Effigies. the effigy of Robert de Vere, 1281| Hatfield 

' One of the knights, bran'lishiitg a Broad Oak, Essex, and the figure at Whit- 
sword, seems to have agetiouilliere formed worth, both given by Stothard. 
of t rigid material, the uigh bang protect- 
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A chess-knight, of 
a later period, carved 
in ivory, and highly 
interesting as a re- 
presentation of the 
armour for man 
and horse, in use 
during the reign of 
Edward III., has 
been kindly conmia- 
nicated by the Rev. 
John Eagles. This 
littlefigure is remark- 
able in various details 
of costume, which 
are defined with re- 
markable precision: 
it is prooably of 
Flemish workman- 
ship, the 1^ of the 
horse have been bro- 
ken off» but in the 
annexed repieaentft- 
tion Mr. Jewitt has 
given them as fe- 
stored. The knight 
is armed in aviaiiml 
basinet, with a ca- 
mail, and a hauberk 
with long sleeves ; 
his legs are protected 
by plate or cuir- 
bouilli, he wean tow- 
elled spurs; on his 
arm is a smiiU shield, 
of uncommon form 
at so early a period, 
the upper end be- 
ing recurved to give 
greater freedom of 
movraent, and the 
enarmeB by which it 





rbMBnv>« In thr (<c«*»i«ioo of tb« Bev.J:.bD Eni>« 
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is appended to the arms are plainly shewnr. The arsons of 
the saddle are so high as to render the seat singularly secure ; 
tiie body of his charger is wholly covered by mail, the head 
alone being protected by a testiere of plate, a piece of horse- 
armour of which the collection at Warwick castle suppHes an 
unique example**. The horse bears over the mail a curious capa- 
rison formed in detached portions, or lambels ; these arc deeply 
indented along their lower edge. This kind of skeleton- 
housings is of very uncommon occurrence, and scarcely less 
singular is the absence of the surcoat, at the period when 
iiiixcd defences of mail and plate became commonly adopttd. 
It is not itiiprobable that the heavy charger, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was frequently protected 
by a covering of mail, which is concealed in representations 
by the flowing armorial caparisons. It is occasionally visible, 
as on the seals of Philippe le liaiili, and Jean Sans Pour, 
dukes of Burgundy, which, although of later date than the 
little figure under consideration, exhibit n precisely simihir 
fashion as regards the equipment of the horse'. The " cou- 
verture de fer," indeed, for the horse is mentioned in docu- 
ments of the period, such as the wdl of the Earl Warren, 
A.D. 1347, ami the ordonnance of Philippe le Bel, for 
musters against the war with Flanders, A.D. 1303. Wace, 
in the llonian du Ron, describes a warrior mounted on a 
steed " tot covert de fer," and trappings of mail are mentioned 
repeatedly in Syr Gawayne, and other eai ly Enirlish romances. 
They appear also amongst the remarkable sul)jects copied by 
Stothard from the walls of the painted chamber, nt Wvsl- 
minster, and so ably illustrated by the late Mr. Rokewode*, 
who attributed those curious works of art to the reign of 
Henry IIL A. way. 

- ' A very eurimit contemporary example Guy. SceGrowV Andent AniNNir,p. xvU. 

of this kind of shield was supplied hy the pi. 42. 

elfigy of one of the Hilary's, formerly in * Tr*sordeGlyptiqne,Sceauxde»g:rands 

Walsall church, Staffordshire, BOW in the FeudaUim, pi. xsv. 

gardens of Mr. Foster, in that town. ^ Vctttitti MoniinMiitai toL vL pi. 26 — 

* It is said to bare belonged to Earl 39. 
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ICENIA : Notices of Roman Remains, and evidences of 

OCCUPATION, discovered IN NoRFOLK. 

Commitnicaferl by the Hev, John GuNN.in illuttrnlion of Roman remains, and drawitigt, 
repreMenting fictile rasei, exhibited at the Annual Meeting in Winchester, September, 1845. 

Burgh, near Aylsham. 




Dtaeoreryor Roman urns, at Felmliithani. 

This parish is generally held to have been a Roman station. 
Tlie late Samuel VVoodward, in his map of " Roman Norfolk," 
places one here, and also a Roman road, as in actual existence. 
It is remarkable, however, that no coins, urns, or any other 
Roman remains, have ever, so far as I can learn, been dis- 
covered in it. After searching and inquiring in the parish an 
entire day, I found only one piece of pottery which bore any 
resemblance to the Roman ware, but this was by no means 
conclusive evidence. A perfect urn and coin of Faustina 
were discovered some years since on the borders of Burgh, in 
Oxnead ; but I cannot learn that any vestige of ancient Rome 
has ever been traced in the parish, except its name. 

The absence of Roman memorials is rendered very remark- 
able by the fact, that sepidchral unis in great abundance, and 
occasionally coins, are found in almost every adjoining parish, 
and, on the north and south, through an extent of two or 
three parishes. 
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Brampton and Buxton to tbe south, and Oxnead on the 
east, furnished Sir Thomas Brown, mamly, with materials for 
his Hydriotaphia. 

In 1820, Mr. John Adey Repton wrote an account of the 
sepulchral urns discovered by him in opening several tumuli 
'upon Stowheath, in Tuttington, to the north*. 

Last year the unique specimens described by the Rev. A. 
Hart^ were discovered in Felmingham, in ground formerly 
also a part of Stowheath ; and more recently I had the good 
fortune to be present when several urns and other vessels 
were found on the same spot. It is a natural sand-hill, about 
150 yards in diameter. The sand had been carted away in 

{)art, and the sides of a sand*pit so formed had fallen in, and 
eft them exposed, as shewn in the accoinpanying drawing. 
They were seventeen in number, depositea togewer in the 
smiul space of two feet by eighteen inches. The uppermost, 
of common blue day, about one foot in diameter, was placed 
in an upright position, so near the surCm that it had been 
broken, probably, by the plough. It contained an iron sub- 
stance, which formed a solid mass with indurated gravel and 
sand. There were no bones or ashes to be seen. Possibly, 
had there been any, they would not have been discernible, 
from the oxidization which had taken place. On breaking 
this mass, I found one coin, a first brass, I believe, of 
Severus, but the kgcud had been dipt away and obliterated. 
Immediately under this urn were fifteen « other vessels, appa- 
rently thrown together in disorder, some upriglit, some side- 
ways, and one or two quite reversed ; all of them were filled 
with sand and with the roots of grass which had grown into 
them. They were of ordinary dark clay, except three, two of 
which were of red and the third of light-coloured earth. These 
latter were painted red and bhick, with an ornamented and 
variegated border upon them, of a very low class of art. The 
remaining piece of pottery, of which a representation is here 
given, might have served as a lamp on an altar. It measured 
about three inches in height. The smaller end appears to have 
been the base, as the other is more smooth, and duscoloured as 
if by burning. It is perforated, and the aperture at either 
end is sufficiently large to admit one's little finger. 

o Arch., vol xvi. p. $64). lying it the bottom of th« pit, and die i«> 

Si'f Ms intcroting Lectures on the inaining half with the others. The TepK- 

Antiquities of Norfoik and Norwich. sentations here given are drawn to ooe- 

« Onft WM bfokam I fimnd half ot it fifth of th« ^* oftbe origjnal*. 
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There is a striking (liffcrcncc in point of art, and the qimlity 
of manufacture, between this deposit of Roman remains, and 
that, described by Mr. Hart. The latter are evidently of a 
more eostly charaeter, and indicate higher rank and dignity. 
At the same time they agree in other respects. In both there 
were no remains of bones or ashes — there was a single coin, 
a brass in the one, and a silver coin of Valerian in the other — ■ 
and, prol)ab1y, there were the nn])lenients of the individual 
craft or profession ; in tlie one, apparently a quantity of nails, 
in the otlier the utensils of a Soothsayer or of a Flanien. 

Mr. Wright, of Buxton Hall, who takes a lively interest in 
the antifpiities of the neighbourhood, lately eni{)loyed some 
workmen to excavate the suil ui one of his fields in Brani))ton, 
on the borders of Buxton and Oxnead. It was a perfectly 
level spot, near to the place where the discoveries mentioned 
by Sir Thomas Brown were made. I was present, and wit- 
nessed with astonishment the profusion of fragments of sepul- 
chral urns, hinnan and other hones, that were uncovered. The 
soil was l)lack from frequent interments, and resembled that of a 
metropolitan church-yard. We noticed the rude attempt to ])ro- 
tcct the remains by layers of flint stones, measm'ing about four 
feet by two feet, and two feet beneath the surface. We found 
no entire unis, although we were informed that they were fre- 
quently met witli in this, and also in the parish of Marsham. 
There were other speciiueus of pottery besides sepulchral vases. 

Mr. W right has traced an ancient way, leading from this 
field, through the marshes to the river at T^urgh, near Oxnead, 
which would fall in with a line of road, pointed out to me by 
the Rev. James Bulwer of Aylslinm. to Stratton e. Stratum 
or Street'*) on the south, and to Burgh on the borders of 
Oxnead ; thence direct to Stowheath, and the Tuttington and 
Felmingham depositories on the north ; this line of road 
will account for the extension of Roman remains to the north 
and south, rather than to the east and west. Tt deviates a 
little to the east from that marked out by Mr. Woodward. 

Caister, near Tabmovth. 

S[>el!imn placed Garianonum here, where the mouth of the 
Garienis Ibnaerly was; Camden considered it to have been at 
Burgh, in Suffolk, near the confluence of that river with the 
Waveney. Spelman urges, in support of his opinion, that the 
position at Caister is better adapted for the movements of horse, 
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" Stablenanorum equitum/' (which aie recorded to have been 
stationed at the mouth of the Garienis,) than the more insulated 
and aquatic situation of Burgh. According to Woodward's 
map of Roman Norfolk, the balance of dry land ia veiy little 
in favour of either ; but, from examinations of the oountiy, I 
am inclined to believe that there was a free passage along the 
coast, from Caister to Happisburgh, and that, solar from the 
sea having receded in that line, it has nearly swallowed up 
two parishes, vis.. Little Waxham and Eccks, and greatly en** 
croached upon others since the Roman period. The finding 
Roman coins at Ecdes, which I have done, and some remams 
at Horsea, as I am credibly informed, prove that there was 
such a communication and access along the sea coast. But, 
however this might be, in one respect Camden decidedly has 
the advantage. The grandeur of the remains of the camp at 
Burgh favours his opinion ; and, probably, this was the reason 
why, as Spelman says, "Gamdeno Burgh arrisit;" whereas 
the existence of the walls of a camp at Caister near the sea, 
mentioned by Spelman, has been questioned, and it has been 
hinted that he confounded the comparatively modem dwelling* 
house of the I'astolfes, called Caister castle, with a Roman 
camp. 

Now, in justice to Spelman, I will mention a few facts 
which I have observed. Fragments of sepulchral urns, of 
pottery, and of glass, are found very extensively and in great 
profusion in the parish; I traced them in a line from a 
quarter of a mile to the north-east, to three quarters of a mile 
to the south-west, riicy are found in the greatest abundance 
in a field on the west of the church, where tradition has Hxcd 
the Roman camp. In this spot one can scarcely use a spade 
without mcetinjij with foundations of buildings, aiul broken 
pieces of Roniaii tik ^ lie scattered on the surface. The vault, 
or Ijuiithiip; of Roiiuiii tiles, described by the Rev. Thomas 
Clowcsfi, was discovered here : Roman coins are found in dif- 
ferent parts of Caister, but most abundantly in this field. As 
far as my observation jjoes, those found at Caister are more 
ancient than those fomul at Burgh, wiueli are chiefly of the 
period ol Gonstantine, whereas coins of M. Antoninus and of 
Commodus Antoninus are very common at Caister. Among 
them one ol John Zimisces, who succeeded to the empire in 
A.D. 9G1, nmy deserve especial notice, as it appears remark- 

^ Geut. Mag., November, 1837. 
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able that a coin of that period should find its way into this 
country, at least in accordance with the generally received 
notion of the entire extinction of the Roman name in this 
island at that time. Pottery of various descriptions is also 
found here ; a fragment of fine ** Samian" ware, on which a 
hare hunt is represented, is in my possession ; also a perfect 
urn, which was taken from a clay pit on the north-east of the 
chiu*ch, luiU lilled with earth and bones : it was covered with 
a tile, and buried about two feet deep. On the same spot were 
discovered a laige (lunnHty of burnt wood, decayed wood, nails 
with wood adherhif^ to tlu in, and also a human jaw : the latter 
is partiall) fossilized; aiul tlie diyiiess of the soil, similar to that 
remaining in the urn, will aeeouiit for its presenation. This 
may serve to exemplify the \v(^ll-known fact of the oeca- 
sional burial of the dead among the Romans, as well as cre- 
mation, which appears, however, to have been the more uaiial, 
although not the invariable practice. 
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Amokost the records in the posseasioo of the Dean and Chapter of 
St Paul's, Iiondon, numerous memoriiib of intetest ere preaeired, which 

well deserve careful ewunination. For the following extracU from the 
archives, consisting of accounts of the sacrist and keeper of the ttetmtf of 
that church, towards the latter part of the thirteenth century, we are in- 
debted to tin; kindness of the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. It were much to he 
desired that a series of documeuls of this nature could be fonned, valuable, 
not merely as supplying information regardincr ecclesiastical usages, but 
on account of the precise data which they afiord tbr the couiparison of the 
Taltie of money at various periods, the price of merchandise, rate of wages, 
and other pdnts of stattsUcal enquiry. 

In the annual account of disbunementa of Thomas de CuUng, keeper of 
the treasuiy, from Easter, A.D. 1276, the foUowing particolArs occur. 

Tit ■ r r>nsumption of incense during the year amounted to eighteen pounds 
and a lialf, at tenpence the pound, eight pounds at ninepcnce, and nine 
pounda and a-half at sevenpence. In other years it was pundiased at a still 
lower price, namely at sixpence the pound. 

Ttein, in carbonc, ciitn cariagio, ij.s. ijcd. Item, in biMhincllii, die pentecoste.% ij.s. 
Iteai, in cirpis, iiij.d, q« Item, Dominica in ramis palmarum, in bucsis et palmis, vj.d. 
In scopacione ecclesiej per annum, v.boL Jtld. q\ Item, in mactia*, per anaum, i^soL 

Charcoal was used, doubtless, for the patella or chafer, named in another 
place, which supplied embers for tlie censers. Regarding the ** brachinellis" 
at Peatetost. it maybe confidently ^nrmified that the term relates (o the 
feasting winch occurred at the Wlntsun-ales ; if, indeed, an error may 
have been made by the bcribe or the transcriber, the true reading would be 
**crachinellis,'' cracknels'*; as, however, the chi( f preparation on these 
joyous oceasionB appears to have been the concuctiun of ale, the word may 
he some diminutiTe derivahle from hiwAmum, or hnEckUornmt a brewery. 
Many notices might he given of the usage of stiewmg churches with rushes, 
a precaution, probably, as likewise the maette, or mate, against cold and 
damp, when the daily serrices were followed with ngulmity*. 

Item, in ttipttidio trium Ikdiularom eeclcsie, per atunitn, xmL Item, in stipenAo 
lotricis. per annum, ij.sol. vy.4 Itam, in itipendio consutricis, pro tribtu qvarteriis 
amii, iiy.s. vj.d. Item, in victn clerici, per annum, xv.sdi. In stipeudio ejusdem, vj.sol.'' 

Item, in j. serico magno enipto, viy.d. Item, in j. setico minore, j.d. Item, in tuni- 
c»1« eqj«Mdam pnmi d« terico, et inde elfertorlo effecto, xviij,d. lum, in y. phialia de 
at*i«no, iv.d. Itam, in qiutaw doehia in tMo dedieatioais ecclene, j.d. 

• In an account of tlit- year 127D. tlie ' Of tlic custom of strcwinfr churches 

eoiresponding item gives this word as see the notes on country wakes, in liraiul's 

• natis,'' mats ; in anoilier " naclis." Poimlar Antiquities, by Sir Henry Ellis. 

"* " t'rakenelle, brede, Creputellus, fra- •* In another roll ho is called clcricua do 

giiic'Ilus, anocopns." Prompt. Parv. vesiibulo, and rated at 7d. a week. 
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The term ofirtorimn ocean in Tuioufl signifiefttionB connected with tihe 
eemces of the altar; in aome instances it ie used to designate an object of 
silver, or soma solid material, set with gems and otherwise decorated, whilst 
from other authorities it b eyident that the offertonum §erieum was a kind 
of napkin, nsed by the deacon, for the sake of greater reverence, in which 
the chalice was wrapped when presented by him to the celebrant. It is 
a singular record of economy that, in this case, a certain tunicle of silken 
tissue should have been cut up to supply the material. The treasury of the 
church of Loudon must liave been greatly impoverished, when such niggard 
practices were admissible: the vessels even for the wine and water u.sed at 
the service of the mass, called amnhe, phials or cruets, were of pewter, and 
cost only threepence the pair. It is not easy to comprehend the kind of 
diminntive bells, or clochte, valued at four a penny, which were required oa 
the feast of the dedication of the church : possibly they might be attached 
to the banner used on that occanon, as noticed subsequently. 

The accounto of Thomas de Culing proceed with much uniformity, from 
year to year. In 1277 he disbursed. 

In qimdain oil* sqiiades, ok In qusdain tankixd* aqnstiai, ilg^d. ob. Item, in 
•BMDdatbne fere* obUttMrum, j.cL Ittan, in •mendationa cicaki aigenti, y.d. 

The derivation and ori^nal use of the term tankard is vety obscure ; 
this is perhaps the earliest instance of the occurrence of the word, and it 
appears to designate some vessel of larger capacity than the more modem 
quart-can so called. The wafers, or oblys," for the service of the altar, 

were prepared in most churches as occasion might require : great precau- 
tion being observed to ensure their being perfectly free from mouldiness or 
fermentation. The iron stamps or tongs, used for this pai^K»e, are here 
designated. 

The canons enacted in the reign ot Edg^ar, A.D. 9GU, enjoin that mass be 
not celebrated without " clasne oflete," pure obly, and pure wine and water®. 
Amongst the injunclions of the qrnod hdd at Exeter, A.D. 1287, it was 
ordained as follows: **Provideant sacerdotes quod MUoi habeant oonfectas 
de Simula frumenti et aqua duntaicat ; ite quod nihil immisoeatur fermenti. 
SSnt et oftbte integre, candide, et rotunde, nec pw tantnm tempus custo- 
diantur quod in sapore vel aspectu abominabiles habeanturf.*' The irons 
above mentioned served to impress upon the oblys the sacred monogram 
and symbol of the cross: the repr e s e ntation given by the Benedictines, in 
the " Voyage Litteraire," supplies a curious example ; the wafer-irons de- 
scribed by them, apparently of no slight antiquity, were preserved in the 
abbey of Braine*. 

Tlic term sicula, used in these accounts of the treasurer of St. Paul's, 
occasionally signifies a measure of liquids, (sicla, sigla, or sicula, Ducange,) 

• WOkins, i 327. Ancient Laws and oUm, or oblata, in French onblie, terms 

Inst., ii. 2.j3. In Anglo- Saxou t!ic wafer dcrivi d Troni the Latin oMotef, oflfend. 
WM teniifMl aIm oblateu. The German ' Wilkins, ii. 132. 
wotd «^Uts^ Dntcli oblie, and Icelandic 8 Voyage Lilt., it 35. 
oMala, ugnifiei a cake or m£tt, in low Latin 
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it w possibly, however, here written for nHda, the holy-wtter vat or stoup, 
not unfrequently made of precious metal, in wealthy establishments. 
In accounts of the years 1278 and 1279, the following items occur. 

In pfttella fenea, idla^JL In sonis puennnini, ^.d. Item, eoiuvtriet, pro octo tXbh, 

noris vcxilHs, pueronim Testimentis, et aliii necesMriii, vij^s. ix.d. ob. Item, in ij. pui-> 
bu« corporalhim, xij.d. Item, in xij. ulnis panni linei, iiij.s. iiij.d. prechnn nine, iiij.d. 
Itetii, iu xliiij. uinis paani lynei, xy.s. x.d. precium ulae iiij.d. ob. Item, in dealbacione 
ejuftdem panni, ix.d. Item, in x. oltiit d« Inrde, {^.a. ▼.d. Item, in kanevw ad tut- 
tendas ij. tapetas, et ad omendendas paruras Testimentornni, t»i. i^.d. In casta Ct filo 
tapete, ij.s. iij.d. Item, in renovacione vexillorum majorutn, xxi.s. x.d. It«m, in emen- 
datione Texilloruin minorum, ^.a. i^d. Item, in Unc«i«, j^d. iij-q'. Item, in capa no- 
vitcT de Miico oontexta, et in otfrei* fitaeb, et In ttipcn^ oonatttricis, Ixj.s. vij.d. 

Item, in bnelnnalUa die Penteeoitei, snr.d. Item, in mnndeeione eoclesie contra 
Pentecostcm x. 

Item, in scopis per annum, ij.d. q*. Item, D(»minica balmarum, vj.d. Item, in 
hokis, j.d. ob. Item, in j. howe. iij d. Item, in tribtu uluis de k&nevaz ad vexilliun in 
dedieadone eederie, et in jdetum ^aedem Texilli, xtJL ob. Item, in j. tarn ad hoatiam 
fiwieadam, Item, in ligatoria tankard, j.d. 

In processions, especially on the rogation days, when parochial perambu- 
lations took place, various banners were used, of which the tradition was 

in recent times preserved, in soine places, by carrying garlands suspended 
to poles, durintr the perambulation of boundaries. The pervice-book, called 
a j)rocessiunal, suj)iilies full information in relation to the use of hanners, 
and one of the earlit'st })rinted editions exhibits, by means of wn. uir i;t the 
proper arrangeiuenl of these decorations''. In wealthier chnn hrs the ban- 
ners were not only ornamented with sacred subjects, but they exhibited 
armorial bearings, as shewn in the list of the **veziUa pro rogationibus,'* 
belonging to Christ Church, Canterbury, printed by Dart from Cott. MS. 
Galba, £. IV. The banner of the lion, and that termed the dragon, were 
commonly displayed, and are enumerated in a MS. inventory of the church 
<^Sarum, A.D. 1214. By Archbishop Winchelsey*s constitutions the pro* 
vision of "vexilla" was required from the parishioners, and the injunction 
was repeated by Archbishop Peccliam. Amontrct the earliest instances 
of their use in England, the gifts of Bishop Leofric to Exeter cathedral 
may be cited, amongst which are mentioned ij. gutbfana," war-vanes, or 
standards. 

Amongst various other extracts from the curious archives of St. Paul's, 
kindly communicated 1^ the Archdeacon, thwe are acconnta of turns re- 
ceived in the pixit, Iruneiis, or money-box, entitled ** Recepta de pixide 
crucia borialis,*' dated A.D. 1343, 44. These monies appear to have been 
taken out monthly, the amount received each month vacying from 12/. to 
20/. The account frequently mentions broken money, " argentum fractum, 
ferlingos fractos," not estimated; tlie deficiency of small currency had 
occasioned the subdivision of coin into fractional parts. 

We hope to be enabled, by Archdeacon Hale's obliging assistance, to 
resume the consideratioo of the evidences supplied by these curious records. 

^ See Proeeetionale ad mam Sarum, 1628. 
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Amonost the meagre evidences which can be adduced in relation to the 
etrHeet ooeuimtion of our island, there are none more valuable than obsorra- 
tions connected with sepulchral deposits ; and although little may remain 
to be added to the Acts coUeeted by Douglas, Cunnington, Sir Bichsrd 
Colt Hoare, and other sealons investigators of British tumuli, it is of im- 
portance that the circumstances observed in the examination of any barrow 
or burial-place, should be fiuthfuUy recorded. However trivial and tedious 
such recitals may appear to some of our readers, it must be remembered 
that tumuli supply almost the only indications of the civilization, customs, 
manufactures and commerce of the first inhabitants of Britain; tliat their 
comparison may ultimately enable the arcliieologist to reduce to a seienlitic 
clasjiification, facts, which at present remain in vague confusion, and thus 
tend to estabUsh a distiactiun between the various tribes or successive occu- 
pants of the country. 

The following notice of the recent examination of two British tumuli, in 
Cambridgeshire, has been communicated by Bfr. W. T. Collinga; one of 
them, opened on May 20th last, is in the parish of Bottisham, on the 
borders of Newmarket Heath. It is pUu»d on an elevated range of hills, 
fonning the escarpment of the chalk, which makes it conspicuous for 
miles over the flat country around. This position, with the Uct that an 
immense quantity of charcoal was found throughout the composition of this 
timiidus, which is of large size, measuring about 90 feet in diameter, 
although the deposit was, in comparison, very trlHing, would incline us to 
think that it had been used as a site for a beacon-iire, to guide the traveller 
over the wild waste of fen-country which spreads in all directions around, 
and hence, probably, the name " Beacon-course."' The cutting was made 
from east to west, commencing at the eastern side of the tumulus, in the 
direction of its centre, in wldch, at n depth of about three feet, there 
was found a cinerary urn, in an inverted pon- 
tion, alightly tilted on one aide, and surrounded 
by charcoal and burnt earth. It was flUed with 
charcoal, but contained only one small fragment 
of bone. This vessel, which was of the simplest 
manufacture, moulded by the hand, and sun- 
baked, measured, in height, five inches, and its 
diameter, at the largest part, was live inches and 
a half. From the deep red colouring, and the 
general appearance of the surrounding soil, it would seem that u small hole 
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had been first dug, charcoal and bones burnt in it, the vase placed on the 
fire in an inverted position, and tiie whole covered up. About ten feet 
eastward of the central deposit, on the south side of the line of excavation, 
and hidfa foot deeper, a deposit of liayuK'nts of bone was found, apparently 
calcined, with but little charcoal, or burnt earth, forming a layer not more 
than three inches thick, and two feet in chrcumfereuce. There were several 
piecea of the akuU, a portion of the alveolar procets, indodng a tooth, 
apparently (hat of a ymmg^peraon, pieces of the femur and clavicle, and 
other fragments. A fifUe to the north of this spot there appeared a maas of 
charcoal and burnt earth, containing nothing of interest After digging 
five or six feet deeper, operations were discontinued; and on the next day 
shafts were excavated from the centre, so as completely to examine eveiy 
part, without any further discovery ; and in every direction charcoal was 
found mingled with the heap, not in patches, but in fragments* 

The other barrow was raised in a less conspicuous situation, about 300 
yards down the south slope of AUington Hill, part of the same ranpe sitii- 
ate about a quarter of a mile to the south-west. Both are marked in the 
Ordnance map. An entrance was obtained from the east-north-east, passing 
south-south-west, through the centre of the mound. Here a thin layer of 
charcoal appeared, extending many feet in every direction. Amongst the 
soil thrown out, portions of two vases, broken, proiMbly, at a previous 
opening, were found, sufficing to prove that this had been an early Celtic, 
and not Roman, deposit One was the lip of a vase of red ware, the other 
a portion of a jar of the usual coarse unbaked pottery, of black colour. 
In this tumulus were found two smsll rounded pieces of hard chalk, of the 
lower strata, called clunch. One was a perfect ball, 
smooth, measuring an inch in diameter; the other was 
of the same size, ground down in a regular manner, 
reducing it to a turbinated shape, as here repre- 
sented. It had been, probably, intended to perfo- 
rate these as beads ; a specimen of the same mate- 
rial, ground down in a similar manner, and perforated, 
u in the possession of Mr. Collings^. 

It is very uncertain for what purpose the objects, designated by Mr. Col. 
lings as beads, were fiibiicated. They are frequently found in tumuli, or 
near earth^works and remains of eady occupation : they are mostly fonned 
of indurated day, bone, or stone, sometimes almost spherical, whilst other 
spedmens arc of flattened form, perforated, in all cases, in the direction of 
the smaller diameter. They vary from about one to two inches in diameter. 
The conjecture appears probable that they may have been used in connec 
tion with the distaff, and the occurrence of such an object in a tumulus 
might thus serve to indicate the interment of a female. Some northern 

" Soil, light ; subsoil, (rravol ; rirciiiiirfr- since 1801. 

cnce, about 3U0 feet ; diameter, from 80 ^ Diameter of the tumulus, 24 judi ; 

to 90 feet; present height, 14 feet; but composition of the tumulos, lurfkoe soil 

tlie plough lias frcqneiith* passed over it, intermixed with chalk and fkagmcBtS ©f 

for the land has been under cultivation flint ; subsoil, hard chalk. 
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antiquaries, however, have regarded such perforated balls as weights used 
in fishing, either for the line or nets. 




8p««r and C«U Uoutd. 



The very curious object here represented, is the moiety of a set of moulds 
for casting spear-heads and celts of bronze ; it is formed of hone-stone, and 
was found between Bodwrdin and Tre Ddafydd, in the western part of the 
Isle of Anglesea. It measures, in length, nine inches and a quarter ; each side 
measures, at one extremity, two inches, and, at the other, one inch and a half. 
It is obvious that a second precisely similar piece of stone was requisite, by 
means of which four complete moulds for casting objects of various forms 
would be obtained, comprising a celt of simple form, with a loop on the side, 
for the purpose of attaching it to the hafl, spcar-heads of two sizes, with 
lateral loops, for a like purpose, and a sharp-pointed spike, four inches and 
a half in length, probably intended to be affixed to a javelin, or some 
missile weapon. This stone was unfortunately broken by the pick of the 
workman who found it : it was in the possession of Mr. David Pierce of 
Caernarvon, and the drawing from which the annexed woodcut has been 
taken, was executed by Mr. H. Pidgeon of Liverpool, whose accurate pencil 
has contributed many interesting subjects to the collections of the Institute. 
Rowlands remarks, in his History of Anglesea, that the weapons or imple- 
ments, termed celts, had often been found in the Island; he gives also 
representations of some having the loop at the side, similar in fashion to 
those which would have been produced in this mould. A considerable 
number were found, about the year 1723, under a stone on the shore, neir 
Rhiedd, on the Menai, where, as Rowlands supposed, the Romans had 
effected their landing, the spot being still marked by the name Maes-Hir- 
Gad, the great army's field. Considerable doubt lias been entertained in 
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regard to llie paipone for ivhich these objects were fkbtictted: id wga- 
ment might perhaps be fiiirly drawn Trom this mould, that they were 
properly warlike weapons, mid not implements for domestic or mechanical 
uses, tlie celt being here found in aHyanctbn with objects unquestioiiably 
of warlike use. 



SAXOH, OB BABLT KOBKAN PERIOD. 



XWttaiU of ■uppowd Saxon Tomtw, Orypt, Bedatn, Torlnhlra. 







Sculptmred remains of early diaracter, by some aoooanted Saron, and 
bearing much reaemblance to the cmriona crosses atCarew, Nerem, Penally, 
and other places in South Wales, are found scattered throughout the Northern 
counties. Of some interesting fragments existing in Durham and York- 
shire, a notice, accoinpnniod by drawinjjs, has been received from Mr. W. 
Hylton Longstafie, of D irlitis^Kon. In forming graves in the choir of Bedale 
church, portions of ancient t< )nibs were 
found, resembling in fashion the re- 
markable sepulchre existingat Dews- 
bury The covering of these tombs 
was formed like a ridged roof, covered 
with diamond-shaped tiles, overlap- 
ping one another precisely like the 
Boman roofing found at Bisley* of 
which a representation has been 
given in the Archaeological Journal''. 
One portion, found at Bedale, in the 
spot now reserved as the family burial 

* Sec the representation |i;iv<.n by WM- 
Uker in his Loidis; » foliated ornatnen^ 
fiimiing a repetition of volutM, ram ahng 




the f.ide : at the end, whicli is formed as a 
gable, there is a panel, enclosing a cross. 
' Vol U. p. 4«. 
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place of Mr. Harker of Theakiton^ is now in the poaseMion of tbat gentle- 
man : the aide is rudely sculptured with foliage, the gabled-end being plun. 

The other is now placed on the stone altar, in the crypt beneath the choir 
of Bedale cliurch r^although much defaced, it fsurpasses the former in the 
character of decoration. On the end, as it has Ixmmi supposed, was pour- 
trayed the Temptation in Eden ; on one side, the Sa\ iour crucified ; on the 
other two serpents interwoven, biting their tails, and a deini-lion recum- 
bent. This kind of ornament, which may be noticed in many of our earlier 
monuments, is accounted by the northern antiquaries as appropriate to the 
period, tenned by them, the Iron age, and characteriied, amongst Tatioiis 
peculiaritiea, by these ** Schlangenaierathen,** and ** Drachensierathen,' 
anake, and dragon omamentationa* 

In the churchyard at Bedale 
there are two fragments of a 
croaa sculptured with knot- 
work ; of the larger a represen- 
tation is given on the next [page. 
Several ancient ornamenled 
stones existed tlicie, which have 
been destroyed in rubbing floors 
and entnnce-stcps ; this, for- 
tunately, proved of too hard 
a quality to be thua employed. 
In the churchyard at Hawka- 
well, five milea diitant from 
Richmond, there is the shaft 
of anotlier sculptured crt)ss of 
small dimensions, 5j ft. in 
height, and apparently the per- 
fect cross niea>urcd not more 
than 6 ft. In the pavement, 
within tlic altar rails, may be 
noticed a fragment of early 
sculpture, representing a eer- 
pent, with rude foliage, resem- 
bling the omamenta of one of 
the three sculptured croesea at 
Gainford, to which pubUe atten- 
tion has recently been called 
by Mr. AValbran'. 

In the tower of .VyclifTc 
chureli. near Darlinirton, Durham, two interestinir crosses may be seen. 
Surtees conjectured that they had been erected in memorial of ecclesias- 
tical synods, there holden, A.D. 782, and 7bU. The base of the cross here 

• Lcitfaden zur Nonlischcn Altsrlhiun- ' Sec History of Ciaiuford, wkfSt 
skundc, Kopent 1837, p. (i3. ze^reactiutiuiia un- given. 
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represented had long Btood in the churchyard, and during some repairs 
of the church the fragments were taken out of the walls, into which 
they had been built as materials, and re-united. Subsequently, having been 
injured by a storm, they were removed to the tower. It is elaborately 
sculptured with knot-work, the only figure being a Holy Lamb, rudely 
sculptured. The second cross at Ayclilfe is of very curious character, 
greatly resembling the sculptured crosses preserved in various parts of 
Ireland. Its dimensions are, about 4| ft. high, by 15 in. wide. On the 
eastern side appear three figures, and a crucifixion ; adjoining to the 
crucifix appear figures holding up the spear and reed with a sponge ; above 
the limbs appear the sun and moon, according to early conventional forms 
of representation. On the southern side is the Crucifixion of St. Peter, with 
elaborate knot- work ; and other curious subjects decorate the western side. 

NOBMA.N PEEIOD. 

At the recent meeting of the 
Institute at York a remarkable 
original deed was exhibited, being 
a grant from St. Wolstan, bishop 
of Worcester, of fifteen hides of 
land in Alveston, formerly called 
from its Saxon occupant Eanulf- 
estune, Warwickshire, to the mo- 
nastery of Worcester. An impres- 
sion of the episcopal seal was ap- 
pended, and the deed bore date, 
the day of Pentecost, in the third 
year of king William, the younger, 
A.D. 1099. This document had 
been given by Dugdale in the 
Monasticon from transcripts in the 
Worcester Cartulary, Cott. MS. 
Tib. A. 13, and the Annales 
Wigornenses, Claud. A. 10. He had printed it also in his History of War- 
wickshire, from a very ancient register in the custody of the dean and 
chapter of Worcester ; and it may be found in Heming's Cartulary, printed 
by Hearne, with the ancient Saxon description of the boundaries. The 
existence of Wolstan's original charter does not appear to have been 
noticed k. This deed, independently of its fine state of preservation, is of 
considerable interest, as fixing precisely the period of the completion of the 
new buildings, erected by Wolstan. After reciting his purpose and 
endeavours to augment the monastery constructed by St. Oswald, his pre- 




8««1 of UUbop WoUuu . 



■ The various readings noticed on col- 
lation with the original have not appeared 
sufficiently material to justify the re- 
printing of this curious document at 
Icngll). It deserves notice, however, that 



in the Monasticon the date had been er- 
roneously printed M.lxxxviij. an error 
not noticed in the new edition. In the 
Hist Warw., and Heamc's edition of 
Heming's Cartulary, it is correctly givtn. 
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dccessor, both iti tiie erection luiU appoiulmeuU of the church itsell", atnl in- 
crease of the estabUsbment, he stated that he had added to the nuiubcr ui 
the monks, who were aboat twelve in number, and bad formed a oongre- 
gation of fifty, for whose sustenanee he gave the lands in Alveston, long 
possessed unjustly by certiun powerful persons^, and acquired by him with 
mudk labour and cost from Willtsm the Conqueror. He dated his gift in 
the twenty<seventh year of his episcopate, and the first of the occupation of 
the new monastery by him erected, of which the refectoiy and atyoimng 
builfiUngs, as also the crypt under the choir, and the transept, are now the 
principal remains *. Williani of Maltncsburj' informs us tliat theac works 
had rdtninenced A.D. 1084, aivl hp irivc^ an interesting relation of the 
emotion of St. Wolstan, %vhen, vu iliuir c tiipieiiuu, the old church, erected 
by SL Oswald, A.D. 983, was about to be demolished 

PVEIOD OV OOXKIO ABX. 

The tomb of St. Richard, bibhop of Chichester, A.D. 1245—1253, has 
recently heea **iestored," and a series of small statues, rq>iesenting his 
friends, and eminent contemporaries, have been designed in dose conformity 
with the style of the period, aa decorations of the sunken panels around the 
altar-tomb. The work was entrusted to the skilful hands of Mr. Edward 
Richardson, and it has been executed with great care and judgment The 
prelate had been first interred, by his own desire, in a humble tomb in the 
north transept; when canonized by Pope Urban V., A.D. 1275, the re- 
manis were removed with solemn ceremony, in the presence of Edward I., 
Queen Kleanor, and the ( om t, to a PTimptrion'^ sepulehre, or phn'ne, visited 
each year by numerous pilgrims and diMjiees, whose otrerintrs greatly aug- 
mented the funds of the establishment. So hitrhlv in e*liination were the 
relics of iSt. Richard, that the commissioners at tlie lleformation relinquished 
the purpose of destroying the shrine, from fear of popular commotion. The 
tomb and effigy appear to have suffersd eonriderably when removed during the 
times of the Gommonweslih, and they were replaced at the Bestoration. In 
subsequent Umes they had been defaced by rude hands, and covered with in- 
numerable initials or dates, commencing about 1608, incised upon the stone. 
It was reportsd that it had been disturbed about sixteen years since, but, 
from appearances during the recent examination, this did not seem to have 
been the case. On removing the effigy and stone table for repair, the £^rave 
of stone courses appeared perfect; the earth whicli covered the remains had 
sunk to the depth of several inches. On the surface lay fragments of hazel 
wands, or branches, such, probably, as pilgrims were accustomed to cut 
by the way, and suspend around the shrine, in token of zealous devotion. 

^ These were, as we learn from Domes- ingresiioiiis nostre in novum mouaeuriuiu, 

day, Briortahnw, who, in ^ tinsM of the qwid oonitrari In lionon» fenetrioia, 

Confessorgheld amoicty of thclaTidsprantoil prinio." It wouli! appear by tlie context 

by Wolstan; Britnodus, and Aliiui, being that the church, rebuilt by Wolstan, had, 

oeeapants of the mnafaider. Seetlie state> as well as the monastic Iniildingf, licen 

nicnt of their recovery by the faisbop, completed previoutly to the date of his 

Domesday Book, C 238. b. gnuit. 

* The espreteion it m foUowa t — ^'*«tmo ^ Aagjia Saeia, if. Ml. 
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I^rt of B ■tafi', resembling the remains of the ororier in the hand of the effigy, 
was found, with fragments of feesels of glass, earthenware, and other objects 
in the loose earth probably thrown into the grave when previously opened. A 
layer of black mould, an mch in thickness, visible on eadi side of Uie grave, 
with iron nails foiitu! amongst it, indicated that the remains of tho bishop 
had been deposited in a plain wooden chest, not in a stone or ieaden coffin. 
This appeared fully to nccord with the narrative of his bio!:!frapher, Ralph 
de Bocking, in re^rd to the simple and humble notions of the bishop. The 
bones were not disturbed : the form of thf skull resembled that of the he^l 
of the sculptured effif^)' : tlie arms were crossed upon the body. The head of 
the pastoral staff was sought for in vain ; it had, probably, been taken away 
when the grave was formerly opened. Considerable traces of rich colouring 
were found by Mr. Bichardson on the vestments, and on every part of dds 
interesting tomb : no attempt to restore these decorations has been made. 
The oaken screen, which protected the shrine of St Richard, still exists 
in the chapter-room of the cathedral. 

The remains of hazel-wands described by Mr. Bichardson, if they may be 
regarded as tokens of pilgrimage, are deserving of notice. Similar staves, 
preserved and deposited in the pmres of ecclesiastics, in Hereford cathedral, 
have beeti found in several instances, as related by the dean of Hereford ; 
Arehfeologia, vol. xxx. Such a hazel-wand, roughly tiimmed, as if cut by 
the way-side, lay in the torn!) ut' Richard Mayo, bishop of Hereford, with 
sea-shells, tokens, as suppoi^cd, of a pilgrimage to St. James, made when Uiat 
prelate was sent to escort Catherine of Aragon, the afianoed bride of Prince 
Arthur, son of Henry VII., on her arrival in England. No other instance 
of a sunilar usage appears to have been noticed. 

The following communication of some curious details connected with % 
singular discovery in the cliurch of Kingswear, Devon, is due to Arthur 
Holdsworth, Esq., and the Rev. John Smart, incumbent of the parish. Thai 
small churcli, adjoining to Dartmouth harbour, was in the patronage of the 
Premonstratensian canons of Torr, and it was sorvcd by a priest appouifetl by 
that house; some have supposed that he resided in the tower, as there is a 
fireplace on the Hrst story, with a chimney passint:^ up through the wall, and 
terminating in one of the battlements. The church had become decayed, 
and has been taken down, with the exception of the tower. The south wall 
was removed to the foundation, and, in so doing, a grave waa found just 
within the chancel screen, a little eastward of a door leading to the roodJoft. 
This grave was double, 4 ft. wide, by 7 ft. long, and sunk a few feet deeper 
than the foundation ; bones of a tall man were found in it, with a piece of 
leather of sufficient size to give the impression that the corpse had been 
wrapped in that material. Unfortunately, as it was known that, in 1604, 
Kingswear had been afflicted by malignant disease, when 145 corpses were 
interred, Mr. Smart directed that all remains should forthwith be reburicd, 
and ia consequence the contents of this t^ravc were removed, without careful 
examination. W hen it had been cleared out, a cavity appeared in its side, 
leading through the natural soil under the foundations, of suiticicnt size to 
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allow a man to creep through it, the double grave affording him room enough 
to kneel and accomplish his purpose. This hole was found to enlarge into 
a circular space, 3 ft. in diameter ; after the removal of the foundation wall, 
the maiden earth over the excavation was opened, and the cavity found to 
be 3 ft. in depth, surrounded by a rude wall of dry masonry, sulficing to 





Mortb eMt aoftle of tb« Cbaccel. Kingrwear. Devon. 

prevent the falling in of the sides. It was partly filled with earth and 
rubbish, and the bottom contained lime mixed with bones of infants, to the 
depth of about i) inches. The masons employed in the work affirmed that 
this had been quick-lime, and it was reckoned by a gentleman present that 
there were the remains of ten or twelve children. The skulls were as thin 
as parchment. Mr. Holdsworth conjectured that it had been sought to con- 
ceal these remains, where they could not be traced : no spot could be more 
secure than this mysterious hiding-place constructed under the foundation 
wall of the church, situate on the side of a hill, so that this portion of the wall 
externally was some feet below the surface. The cavity appears to have been 
made with most cunning skill, so as not to disturb the building, which would 
at once have aroused suspicion ; a large grave, as he supposed, was made 
within the chancel, near the south wall, to prove the ground, which was 
found to be a rock, sufficiently soft to be readily penetrated, yet solid 
enough not to fall in. The grave having then been enlarged to double 
size, so that a man might stoop and work in it, through its side, the cavity 
within was excavated, surrounded by a rude wall, and the remains placed 
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in if. Whether the corpse of ;i man were laid in the irrave as soon as it 
was made, for security, aiul removed from tiiiu; to time, to u:\\c access to 
the cavity within ; or it were Imiiod after wards, as a bar aj^aiasL intrusive 
curiosity, can only be matter for conjecture. The man who could have 
80 curiouB a place of concealment for the hodies of the infante* 
would not have acrupled to use any means for the accompUehment of his 
object; and the drcumstaace of the corpse having been wrapped in leather, 
had it been possible to ascertun the fact, might have shewn a provisbn for 
ID' ! • r oady removal, when access to the interior hiding-place was desired. 

The frequent discoveries of mural decorations in colour, recently made 
even in small parish churches, on the removal of the thick coats of white- 
wash with whicli their walls for many sticcessivc years had heen hcatititied, 
appear to establish the fact, thnt all churchevS, from the Normnn times until 
the Reformation, were decorated witli cnlour in a greater or less dei;ree, 
both on the plane surface?? and the niuuUlinarfi. Mr. Charles Dorrien has 
forwarded to the Committee bketchei> of subjects brought to li^ht during 
the restoration of the church of Mid-Lavant, Sussex ; these paintings, ap- 
parently of the latter part of the fifteenth century, are arranged in compart- 
ments, and seem to have formed a series representing the Sacraments and 
Services of the Church. One of them exhibited the rite of interment; 
the priest, vested in an alb, touches with the processional cross the corpse 
wrapped in the shroud, marked upon the breast with a large cross pat^. 
On the south wall of the nave appsared a large figure of St. George, date, 
about t. Hen. VII. Mr. Dorrien remarked thai indications wore discernible 
of three successive decorations; the earlie<^t being coeval with the fabric, 
and consisting ol designs iu outline in coarse red paint. Many traces of 
mural paintings have been found in the churches of that part of Sussex, 
but mostly foliated ornaments and zig-zag patterns. 

A notice ai^ representation of similar paintings, recently uncovered on 
the north side of the nave in Melcombe-Horsey church, Dorset, has been 
ccmmunicated by the Bev. Charles Bingham. They are in very imperfect 
condition, the design apparently of thft earlier part of the fifteenth century. 
In one compartment appeared a gigantic St. Christopher, at whose feet 
were pourtrayed a siren and numerous fishes. Adjoining to this fi<^^urc 
was seen St. Michael weighing a soul in the balance. Near to the personi- 
fication of the departed spirit was introduced a figure, in very small pro- 
portions, with the right )iand upraised in benediction, and a book in the 
left. It may possibly u present an ecclesiastic, supplicatin<r di' rcy towards 
the deceased ; the! < is no nimb around the head. The church is a building 
of Decoraleii c nai acler, withoiit any portions of earlier date. 

The attention of the Centnd CommiiUe iias been called, by Mr. Richard 
HttSeey, to the existence of a good example of the domestic arrangements 
of the fourteenth century, in Somersetshire. The rectorial manor-house at 
Crewkeme, consists of the original buildings, apparently in the style of 
the reign of Edward II., with an addition in the Perpendicular style. It is 
m a very dilapidated condition, and will, probably, be soon pulled down to 
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make way for a modem dwell in i^-houie. The original features are in part 
concealed by ivy, but some of tlieiu are perfectly visible : a window in one 
of the gables is of two litj^lits, and, as is not tmcommon in domestic buildings 
of that ag:o, lias a tiaii-o;n. Tliett; is a projoclioii on the eastorri side of (he 
house, possibly intended as a chapel. This building appeart'd to bo a 
valuable specimen of domestic architecture, during a period of which few 
similar works exist, and it deserves to be carefully planned and drawn. The 
original part seems to have been but little altered ; the general composition 
b irery picturesi^ue, and the site, adjoining to tlie western side of the 
church-yard, was well diosen. Mr. Hussey expressed the hope that some 
Member of the Institute might be disposed to examine this ikbric without 
dehiy, and preserve memorials of its character and details. 

The market*placeof the town of Ashburton,Devon, a curious timbered fabric 
of considerable antiquity, consists of an open arcade, formed with p<nnted 
arches of wood, supporting a lean-to roof, on either side, and a single upper 
story. Its dimensions are about 150 feet in length, by 10 or 12 feet in width, 
the upper part of the building being consideralily less wide, on account of the 
pentisie roof on each side. This ancient structun- luis fallen into decay, and, 
according to the report of the Rev. Arthur IIussi y. il will inevitably, unless 
some steps be taken to preveiit itij rem >viil, l>i: tleinolished on the expiration 
of an existing lease, terminating at the death of a person above ciglily years 
of age. He suggested that, at least, some exanunation d its construc- 
tion should be made by * competent person, and a representation, plan, or 
section, preserved, as a memorial of an interesting sipecimen ot a dass of 
buildings, of which few now remain. 

Mr. E. J. Carlos, in reference to the singular matrix of a mayoralty seal 
for the city of London, found in the chateau of Gi^z, of which a representa- 
tion had been given in the Archieological Journal', communicated the fol- 
lowing observations. He stated that he had regarded it as the seal made 
in lien of the f(;nner mayoralty seal, on occasion of the avoidance of the old 
charter of the city of London, by a writ "quo warranto" in the year 1683. 
The new charter granted to the citjf would render requisite the iul i h ution 
of new seals for the corporation, and the office ot mayoralty, 'llic uid 
charter was restored by King James II., previously to bis forced abdica- 
tion, and he, probably, carried the civic seals to France, with the great 
seals of England and Irehmd. These last an enumerated in the inventory of 
his effects, published in the Archcologia, xviii. p. 229. The mayoralty seal, 
being of base metal, might not be considered deserving to be included in that 
inventory. Mr. Carlos remarked that the seal (bufld in Touraine, which 
clearly could not be assigned to the period of the regent, duke of Bedford, 
resembled tiie ancient one in general design, the debased character of the ar- 
chitectmal ornaments, and the changes made in the saints and armorial 
scutcheons excepted. The figures, as he supposed, represent St. Edward the 
Confessor, and St. Thomas of Canterbnr\% in place of St. Peter and St. Pavd. 
The design of the matrix well accords with the age of Charles 11. or James I. ; 

' Sec p. 7i of this volume. 
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had it been a fabrication for any improper purpoae, it is obvioua that a 

more close imitation of the orif^inal would have been produced. 

In Trinity Term, 35 Car. II., 1682, judgment was ^ven on the famous qm 
warranto, that the corporation be seized into the kini^'s hands as forfeited ; 
and the charter appears to have been surrendered, an exninj)!*' whieh was 
successively followed by the other corporations of England. Considerable 
sums were exacted by the crown for their restitution. Kini^ .Tames II.. in 
the last year of his reign, restored the charter to the clti/.ens of London by 
Lord Chancellor Jefferies, and one of the first acts of the new regime, after 
the revohition, was to reverse the judgment on the fuo loommfo, and dedare 
the city a corporation. Mr. Carlos is of opinion that King James had con- 
templated the grant of a new charter as an act of grace from himself, and in 
anticipation of such intention had caused new seals to be fabricated for the 
corporation and for the mayoralty. There is, however, no evidence that 
any such seal was delivered, or used, and the old seals continued in use, 
with perfect propriety, as they bore no allusion to the charter, and as the 
quo tvarranto did not abolish the corporation, but only seized it into the 
king's hands. When, however. King .lames, accordinsi^ to the supposition of 
Mr. Carlos, contemplated the grant of a new charter, in order to })alliate an im- 
popular measure, he verj- probably woidd cause new seals to be made, to shew 
that the matter of the new charter emanated from his prerogative. At last, the 
Prince of Orange being in motion, the king restored the charter to the city. 

The seal in question appears to have been intended as the mayor's official 
seal, used on his own authority, and attached to precepts for the election of 
common council men, and other documents. Its ancient use was for sealing 
statutes as mayor, probably in pursuance of the statute of Acton Bumel 
(2 Edw. I.) which authorised the mayors of London, York, and Bristol, 
to have seals for statutes acknowledged under that act. The corporate 
seal was distinct from this ; it was used to certify acts of the whole corpora- 
tion, and always affixed in the presence of the court of common council, 
the " parliament of the city." . 



Several curious objects of personal ornament, found in Worcestershire, 
have been submitted for examination by Mr. Jabez Allies. Amongst them 
may be noticed an ear-ring of silver, weight sixty grains, found with Komaii 
brass coins of Allectus, Quintillus, and Constans, the acus of a fibula, and 
a silver penny of one of the Kdwards, struck at London, in a field called 




MqI. 
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Ncttlebed, situate on the south side of Bredon Hill, near the ancient camp 
On the lower part of the ring appears a cavity formed to receive a gem. 
The ring of hase metal, plated with gold, and iiiscriht d with a cabalistic or 
talismanic legend, represented in p. '2G7, was recently dug up, near to the 
church-yard at IJredicot. It appears to be of the fourteenth century. 

A ring of later date, formed of silver consider- 
ably alloyed or plated with baser metal, and 
strongly gilt, found in dredging in the bed of the 
Seveni, in January last, at a place called Saxon's 
or Saxton's Lode, a little southward of Upton, 
supplies a good example of the signet thumb ring 
of the fifteenth centurj' ; the hoop is grooved 
spirally, it weighs 17 dwts. 18 grs., and exhibits 
the initial II. Signet rings of this kind were 
worn by rich citizens, or persons of substance, 
not entitled to bear arms. Falstaff bragged 
that in his earlier years he had been so slender in figure that he could 
readily have crept through an " alderman's thinnb ring," and a ring thus 
worn, probably, as more conspicuous, aj)peai8 to have been considered as 

appropriate to the custo- 
mary attire of a civic dig- 
nitary at a much later 
period. A character in 
the Lord Mayor's show, 
in the year 1664, is do- 
scribed as " habited liKi- 
a grave citizen, — gold 
girdle and gloves huii^^ 
thereon, rings on his fin- 
gers, and a seal ring on 
his thumb." 

The Rev. C. Boutell, 
M.A., Local Secretary, 
placed at the disposal of 
the Committee the accom- 
panying engravings of two 
early stone coffin-lids, 
the one discovered in 
the year 1843, in the 
church-yard at Bircham- 
Tofts, in the county of 
Norfolk, and remarkable 
for the singular arrange- 
ment of the sculptured 
letters on either side the 
cross; the other, now Norfolk. 

Described in the " Antiquities of Worcestershire," by Jabez Allies, F.S.A 
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forming part of the pavement of the small Decorated cliurch of Repps, in 
the same county. This stone is slightly coped, and the cross with its 
accompanyinir ornaments are rudely, but still boldly executed in low relief. 
The church of Repps, thouu:h a very unpretendini; structure, possesses an 
excellent specimen of the circular tlint towers of such frequent occurrence 
in tliis district; it is surmounted by an octagonal heading of ndihr, to 
amnged as to fonn an arcade pierced tomrds the cardinal p<nnts with 
open windows* all in good presenration. It is probable that the stone last 
described commemorales the founder of the Norman tower of this church, 
and that consequently its date would be in the eleventh century. 

The singular ring, of which 
a representation is here given, 
is in the ]iossession of the Rev. 





Walter Sjieyd. It is of mixed 
yellow metal, gilt ; on cither 
side of the hoop there is a 
crown, of the form commonly L. 
seen on coins or money of the 

twelfth century, and on the signet are the words, bogbbiys bex, chased 
in high fdief. In the form of the character they correspond doseiy 
with legends on coins of Soger, second duke of Apulia of the name, 
crowned king of Sicily, A.D. 1129: he died A.D. 1152. Roger 1^ 
deceased A.D. 1101, had expelled the Saracens, and taken possession 
of the Aviiule of Sicily. This rinj^ has every appearance of genuine 
character ; but it i.s difhcult to explain tor what purpose it was fabricated, 
the inscription not being inverted, and the letters in relief ill-suited for pro- 
ducing an impression. It seems very improbable that King Roger should 
have worn a ring of base metal, and the conjecture may deserve eoi^denu 
tion, that it was a signet not intended for ^e purpose of sealing, but en- 
trusted, in lieu of credentials, to some envoy. 

Hie gold ornament here represented is in the 
possession of Mr. J. N. Patim, sen., F.S.A., 
Scotland ; it is reported to have been found on 
the field of Floddon. Its weight is 8 dwts, 17 grs. 
A somewhat similar gold ring, hut of less weight, 
found in the church-yard of Dunfermline, the 
burial-place of King Robert Bruce, was purchased a ^"^^> fw! 
few years since by Mr. Paton ; but it is no longer in his possession. The junc- 
tion of this ring had been ornamented with a precious stone. A third, resem- 
bling the ring above represented, was dug up, a few years since, on the field 
of Bannoekbum, and is now in the possession of a person residing in Stirling- 
shire. These particulars, with a drawing by the skilful hand of Mr. Fidgeon of 
Liveipoolfhave been received through the Bev. Dr. Hume, Local Secretary 
of the Institute in that city, who is engaged in preparing for publication a 
detailed account of the curious remains discovered near the mouth <tf the 
Dee, to which allusion has been made in the last Journal. 
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Two gold rings, resemUing in general chatacter the ornament found at 
Floddon, were exhibited at a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquariea. 
One of them, in the collection of Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, waa fomid, 
as stated, in an earthen Taae, near Buiy. The other waa pkraghed up 
on the Sussex Downs near Falnu r, and is now prcBcncd by Dr. Mantell 
amongst the curiottB antiquities found at Lewes, and in the adjoining dis- 
trit t, of which some account h.l^^ been criven by Mr. Horsfield. It is not 
ensy salislactoiily to defuie citht r llie purpose for which these ornaments 
were intended, or the period to which they should be assigned. By some 
persons they have been regarded as ear-rings, a purpose for whicli their 
weight alone renders them ill-suited. They appear to offer some analogy 
with the tore of the Celtic age, whilst examples of twisted and intertwined 
ornaments, apparently of Saxon workmanship, may he adduced, especially 
those discovered in Cuerdale, Lancaahure, and the annilU found at Haltoo, 
in the same county. 



liLrOiii or THE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

StrBMlTTED TO THE OENERAX ANNUAL MEETINO AX YORK. 

The Central Committee, in laying before the members of the Institute the 
following financial statement, as submitted to the general meeting, at York, 
on Monday, July 27th ult., would observe, that it has been considered incx- 
pedient to offer on the present occasion any summary abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting. Sucli report, inserted in the Archajological 
Journal, however concisely given, niitrht he justly regarded by many readers 
as a needless sacrifice of space which sliould have been devoted to subjects 
of more genei ai interest. The volume of proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing at York, destined to be presented to every subscribing member and 
visitor who attended that meeting, is already in the press, and in the antici< 
pation that it may be promptly issued, the Central Conunittee are unwilling 
to anticipate the interest of its contents, by any pre^ous statement, which 
must necessarfly prove inadequate. 

Report of the Auditobs, May, 1846. 
We, the auditors appointed (o audit the accounts of the Archajological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, do report to the members that the 
treasurer has ezluhited to us an account of the receipts and expenditure of 
the Institute, fiom the Uth of March, 1845, to the 3lst of December, 1845, 
and that we have examined the said accounts, with the Touchers thereto 
relating, and find the same to be correct and satisfactory. And we further 
report that the following is the abstract of the receipts and expenditure of 
the Institute during the period aforesaid. 
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All a!)sti iiLt of tlic recei]>ts ami expenditure of the Archtcological Institute 
of Great Brttaiuand Ireland, froia March 11, to December 31, 1845. 

Dr. £ i. d, Cr. £ 9. d. 

To dotiadons received ftom By feat of •pMrtments and 

members to Deceinbet 31 . . 370 14 0 attendance 41 18 11 

To eubscnptioM .... &&2 16 0 By ndvcrtiHcnicnts for an- 



nual and monthly mccting<i, in 



London and piorindal papers 


68 


8 


9 


By futnitim for aimttinenta 


69 


19 


0 


By printing circulars, list of 








members, and committee lists 


47 


7 


0 




6 


8 


0 


By aalary of rendent secre- 










75 


0 


0 


liy postage, caniage of ob- 








jects for exhibition, porterage, 








a&d incidental expenses, as per 










68 


18 


9 


By expenses of the general 








meeting at Winchester, as in 








hire of roouis, cases fur the 








nraaeum, and attendants . . 


M 


4 


9 




458 


0 


1 



£923 10 0 £923 10 0 



And we, the auditor??, further state that much of the expenditure has been 
incurred by the estaV)lislnnent of the ItiKtituti- in tlu.-ir a^mrtmeats, and there* 
fore will not occur in the nf^'onnts of tlic current year. 

We further find that considerable property, consistinj? of books, printfi, 
drawinifs, and miscellaneous antiquities, is in the j)()r>.sest,iou of the Instituto, 
having been presented by various members as contributions to the library 
and collections of the iMtitute. 

Giyen under our hands, this twentieth day of May, 1 846. 

Siened / ^ ^' ^* ^®P* William Burge, Esq.) 
^ 1 Charles Heniy Hartsbome. 
We hereby certify tbat the above abstract of reodpts and expenditure 
was submitted to the annual meeting of the Conimittee» on the twentieth 
day of May, 1846, according to t}ie 29th rule. 

f A. J. B. Hope (for William Burge, Esq.) 
Signed I ciuu-ies Henry HarUhome. 

In addition to the auditors' report, the following statement of the actual 
balance in the hands of the bankers of the Institute, and of sums received 
during the meeting at York, was submitted to the general meeting. 

Balance in favont of the Archaologiod IniUtate* at Mcsen. Cockbunis, 

on July IK, 1S46 370 10 0 

Annual contribuiioui» of itubi>cribiug members received during tlie York 
mcctiDg 75 0 0 
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Paymenu received lor tickets takeu by residents iu York, and liie county, £ i. d. 

not being annual aulMcriben 145 0 0 

Contributions to the fund for deftayjng tlie local expenses . , , 74 10 0 

DooaticHu for the general puipoaes of the Arcbcoiogical Institate . , 16 0 0 

0 0 

A proposal having been formally made bj the auditors to the Central 

Committee, for the amendment of the se\ otiteenth rule, relating to the dose 
of the financial year, and by them submitted for the approval of the general 

meelina^, the following^ resolution was adopted untuiimously, 

That the financial year shall be considered as closintT with the 3]s;t. of 
December, from which time the subscriptions for the ensuing year shall 
become dne. 

The names of the Vice-President, and six members of the Central Com- 
mittee, selected to go out in annual course, hairing been submitted to the 
general meeting, the following members, nominated fay the Committee, in 
accordance with the rules, were unanimously elected to fill up the yacanciea. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Marqtis of NonTu\MPTON. 
MEMBERS OF THli CE^iTltAL COMMITTEE. 
WiLLiAH HsNar Blaauw, Esq., M,A. 

JoHW WiifTEa JoMca, Esq., of tiie Department of Printed Books, Britidi Mnseam. 

John Gouon Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. 
James T vi.uot, Esq., F.Ci.S., M.R.I.A* 
Charl£s> Tulkcr, Esq., F.S.A. 

Thomas HcMay Wyatt, Eaq., Fellow of the Institttte of Britiah Arehiteeta. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., one of the Assistant Keepers of the 
Records, was al»> proposed for election as a member of the Central Com. 
mittee, in tlic place of Thomas William King, Esq., Rouge-dragon Pursui- 
vant, who had retired, and he wag unanimously elected. 

Several requisitions having been presented, inviting the Institute to visit 
certain cathedral towiisi and cities of the kinirdom, in the course of their 
annual meetings; especially by Sir Charles Aiuleison, I^art., on the part of 
the IjOid l^ieuteiiant, and many influential pt-r.-^ons of the county of Lincoln, 
as also of the mayor and municipal authorities uf Lincoln ; by W. B. Turn- 
bull, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, on the part of 
the council of that society ; by Edward Foss, Esq., on the part of the 
Recorder, and many persons of influence in Rochester, and its neighbour' 
hood ; the invitations received firom Norwich and Wells, at the previous 
general meeting at Winchester, having also been recalled to the consider^ 
ation of the meeting, it was resolved, that the amiual meeting of the Institute 
for the year 1847 should be held at Norwich. The Lord Bishop of Norwich 
was then unanimottsly elected President for that year. 

A recommendation was then proposed to the meeting, and adopted 
unanimously, that in future the subsscribint; luenihers should be entitled to 
attend the monthly meetings, held durini; the season in London, to have 
access to the library and collections of the Institute, and to receive the 
annual volume; tlur tickets uf adntitibion to the annual meeting being issued 
to subscribing members or uon«Bubscribers at the usual price. 
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ObIOINAL ChABTESS, and MaTEBIALS fob a HitTORT OF NbATH AMD 

m Abbst, with UlustradonB, now first coUected by Geobob Gbaxit 
Fbancis, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary fi>r South Wales to the Archsological 
Institute, &c. Swansea, wi ptdiitked, 8vo. 1845. 

NrMETtous arc the *!Otirccs of infarmation valuable to the liistoriaa and 
the archaeoloc^tst, still lel't in obscure neglect in the princiiKiiity of Wales ; 
the labours of a few zeulou'^ invebtigaLors have scarcely sufficed to enu- 
merate, or call attention io the various ancient remains which present them- 
selves at every step in that interesting countiy. The recently established 
periodical, indeed, devoted exclusively to the illustration of the antiquities 
of Wales, must he hailed as a presage of a spirit of more earnest and careftil 
research in that fertile, although neglected, field of enquiry*. Much com- 
mendation is due to the intelligent lahonrs of those, who, like Mr. Grant 
IVancie and Mr. Dillwyn, have toiled with little hitherto of the tide of 
public opinion in their favour, and to whose zeidous endeavours we are 
indebted for various valuable contributions to local or personal history. 

The materials for a History of Neath and its Abbey form an important 
addition to the collection*, connected with the antiquities of Glamorgan- 
shire, i)ut forth by Mr. Francis, and they hold out an encouragement to 
anticipate the extension of his researches in so interesting a locality. The 
iiiuss of curious facts and traUuiuns, still unsearched, and almost inaccessible 
in MSS., to which the taste and attention of recent times has but imper- 
fectly been drawn* constitutes only a portion of the vestiges of antiquity in 
Wales. An important monument, in ocmnezion with the political and civil 
institutions of that country, has recently been given to the public, in the 
ably edited compilation of its Ancient Iaws, one of the most valuable pro* 
ductions which have appeared under the auspices of the CtHnmission on the 
Public Records. The appearance of such authentic matttials would en- 
courage the hope that some writer competent to the task, may, ere long-, be 
stimulated to undertake that desideratum in our historical literature, the 
ancient Anuiils of Wales and its Marches. The neglected traditions regard- 
ing those, whose labours and sutfcriny^s uided in the diffusion of Christianity 
in early times, are full of ititerest, as tending to thiuw light uj)on the esta- 
blibhaient of the laitii iu these kingdoms, by the ministratiun uf men whose 
memory has been regarded as holy, although their sainted names may not 
be enregistered on the calendar of Rome. Some materials towards Welsh 

• Archsologia CainbrenMs, a record of and its Marches. London, 8vo. Pickering, 
the Antiauities, Historical, Genealogical, Two quartcrljr parts, with a Supplement, 
Topog^phical, and Arehitectttrsl, of Wales h»v« abrcady sppetocd. 

VOL. III. N n 
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Hagiograjih)' have, indeed, been collected by Mr. Rees, but much remains 
for inTestigation. Many evidences might, doubtlew, be elicited by a careful 
survey of those early sculptured and inscribed memorials, crosses reared by 
the way-side or in the cemetery, still attesting in their simple yet impressive 
character, the ^stence of a pure faith establiahed in those remote parts of 
our island at a very early period. We may hope that Mr. Westwood, whose 
accurate and flkilful pencU* united with an intimate acquaintance with the 
distinctive cliar.K;tor of ornament at difTeront periods, wvW qualify him for 
the task, may shortly carry out the investigation of these curious memorials, 
80 happily commenced ^. 

The reinaliis of a later period, the monastic structures and churches of 
Wales, are replete with iuterest, but thither more especially should the in- 
vestigator of military architecture resort. The picturesque and instnictiTe 
examples of the Edwardian castle, in the northern counties, with Uieir varied 
details, yet uniform principles of contractive adaptation, are wdl known; 
whilst in South Wales, at Pembroke and Hanorbeer, at Ogmore, Neath, 
Caerphilly, and Cydweli, the enquirer may find specimens of successive 
periods, and trace advancing perfection in the science of military defences, 
in vain to be sought in other parts of the realm. These, indeed, reared by 
the hands of the Norman confjueror, may not be the objects of hoar an- 
tiquity to which the first care of the Welsh archffiologist will be addressed, 
but they supply admirahle illustrations of a neglected subject of enquiry, 
intimately connected not merely with the history of architecture, but with 
the usages of daily life, the character and habitual feelings of former times. 

Neath is generally admitted to have been the Nidum of Antoninus, and 
the ** via Julia marituna,** as also the Sam Helen, lead towards the tovrn. 
It is, however, remarkable that no coins, or vestiges of the Roman period, 
have been hitherto found there, although many traces of Roman occupation 
have been noticed on each side of Neath. Amongst these Uie inscribed 
stones discovered at Port Talbot and at Pyle, on the road to Boyium, 
deserve notice, and Mr. Francis has kindly communicated the fac-similes, 
carefully dc^iiinf d hy himself. The latter, retscued by his hands from de- 
struction, and deposited amongst the antiquities in the Royal Institution at 
Swansea, has been explained as bearing the name of Victorinus, one of the 
thirty tyrants, slain A. U. C. 1019. The inscription at Port Talbot, pre- 
served in the Hsrbonr CMBoe, bears on one side the name of UazimiaD, 
which occurs also in an inscription found In Comberknd, given by Horaley". 
On the other ride appears a sepulchral memorial, probably of later di^, 
written, as on other early slabs existing in Wales and in Cornwall, in a 
perpendicular direction. Coins of both these emperors are of frequent 
occurrence in this country, and a number of coins of Victorinus were found 
near Neath in 183(5 

The remains of the castle of Neath, erected, as it is supposed, by Richard 
de Granavilla, to whom, in the reign of Henry I., the lordship was allotted, 

*> Spo ropresentatiom of the crosses of « Brit. Rom., p. 192, N. 40. 
iHcvern and Carew, from drawings by Mr. ' Dillwyn's Swansea, p. 56. Niimism. 
Wcatwood, Aichaol. Jvniiial, UL 70. Journal, i. 1$%, 
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imCRlBCD STONE9 FOUND BETWEEN NIDUM AND BDTIOM, ON TBE LINK or 

TBB VIA JCLtA UARtTIUA. 
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consMl of a gateway flanked by two mamve rounden, portioDB of the cor* 
tain walls, and of a tower which appears to hsve cominaiided an anciCDt 
passage across the river Neth*. The annexed plan, for the use of which 




A. yrtDr>it»i KtttrwM. 9«rteBlttMd. D. Ponlonef the MieMnt wnU. 

B. Ton e ' , (. u ppoMd to taa*« coinniMdrd S. AocMDt w»l) . fM*d with inodtm work 

•D aucient ford or bi 'i^^^ F. 6oppotk4 9«lly port. oir MOMid mUaaM. 
O. anppoMA to b« a EDodMtt mtil. 

we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Francis, shews the general arrnnge- 
ment of Uic works, which were of no considerable extent The principal 
bailey consisted of nii area of irregular form, measuring in diameter about 
85 feet in either direclion. The remains of this structure, althoucrh less 
important than sonic of the fortresses of South Wales, may be exaniiacd, as 
likewise till ruins of the adjoinim^ abbey, with no ordinary interest, on 
account ol the curious record of the architect employed by the foutider, as 
preserved in the Myvyrian Arch»ology. Richard de Granavilla, one of the 
twelve Norman knights who accompanied Fitz-hamon, assisting him in the 

* Hepresentatious of tlie ca«Ue, ax also Viewi«. A view of the castle gateway is 
of Neath abbey, as tbcy nppewed sbont given by Woolnoth, in his work on the 
172^, liave been preeerved amongit Buck's CastUt of England and Wales. 
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conquest of Glamorganshire, returned to Wales about A.l). 1 1 1 1, He had 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, and brought with him from Palestine a man 
eminent in the art of construction, named Lalys, to whose skill the most 
noted structures in the county, both of a sacred and military character, have 
been attributed. The relation adds that he built Lalyston, called after his 
Dime, and, that having gone to London, he became architect to Henry I., 
and taught his art to many of the Weldi and EngUahf. The remaana of 
Neath abbey, founded, as Bfr. Francis supposes, about the year 1129, are 
considerable : he has given an interesting pbn of the conventual church and 
adjacent buildings. Their aspect is not of that picturesque character which 
attracts notice to many monastic ruins, but the vestiges of the structure, 
which, as Leiand remarks, " semid to him the fairest abbay in all Wales," 
well merit attention. In the year 1H03 some excavations were, w ith Lord 
Dynevor's permission, undertaken by the Rev. II, Knight, and part of the 
eastern end of the chnrch^^ having been cleared, a pavement of decorative 
tiles was brought to light, of which Mr, Francis has enabled us to submit a 
representation to our readers. This pavement cannot be regarded as coeval 
with the Norman founder; its character is that of the period, termed, in 
regard to arcliitectnral remains, Decorated: and it supplies a pleasing 
example of design in the general arrangement, which may be attributed to 
the times of Edw. 11. Lewis Morganwg, a poet of the latter part of the reign 
of Hen. VII., has described in glowing terms the painted glass, the richly 
decorated ceiUug,and floor " wrought of variegated stone," which were then 
to be seen in the abbey church. His ode, addressed to Lleision, abbot of 
Neath, is included amongst the collections printed by Mr. Francis. Tlie 
tiles exhibit the single bearing of FiUgland, with those of Clare, earl of 
Gloucester, Turbervile, and Mowbray, 
or, possibly, Fitz-hamon. John de Mow- 
bray, lord of Gower, granted to the 
abbey a charter of confirmation, A.D. 
1334, given by Mr. Francis from a docu- 
ment in the possession of Mr. Tliomas 
Faulkner, and the connection of the Tur- 
bervile fiunily with the afikirs of the 
monastery, about the same period, is 
clearly shewn. The patronage of the 
abbey was in the great family of the 
Clares, earls of Gloucester and lui ds of 
Glamorgan, and the three chevronels 
were, doubtless, displayed in various de- 
corations. The arms attributed to de 
Oranavilla, three rests, which appear on 
the common seal of the abbey, those also 
of Le Despenser and Montacute (?) have 
occurred on tiles, found at Neath by Mr. Dillwyn. 

' Se« Sir Riehaid Hmie't Notices ofNeatb, in his edition of Otnldus, Itin. i. 162. 
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The niateriaU for a histury of Neath comprise many other memoriala of 
interest to which we are here unable to adyert The tchnography of the 
town, taken in the reign of Eliiabeth, from the original in Lord I^evor*B 
poueaaion, may well deaerre notice, aa alao the memoriala extracted frona 
the contemporary account of the progreaa of die duke of Beaufort, aa Lord 
President, in 1684, and communicated from the archives at Badminton. 

In conclunon, we can only express regret that Mr. Francis should not 
have been disposed to extend the impression of this interesting little volume 
to a number of copies, more iu accordance witti t!ie growing taste and 
demand for such publu ations. The days are, we hope, passed, when a pro- 
vision, limited by the Koxburghc standard, or even extended to fifty copies, 

in the present case, can prove adec^uale to meet the desire to possess any 
volume of sterling materials connected with matters of national antiquity. 

The Chubch in the Catacombs. A Description of the Pbimitite 
Cnr Kcii OF Rome, Illustbated by its Sjpujlchbal BBMAiKa* Bt 
Chables Maixlakd, D.M. 8vo. pp. 312. 

AMOHOii the innomerable treaaurea of the Vatican, where the bigfaeat 
worka of art in painting and acolpture are, in their reapecdve departmenta, 
C(mgregated, a aeriei of inacribed aepulchral daba, collected together and 
arranged in a long corridor at the entrance to the muBCum, many bearing 
upon them the impress of a rudely incised or sculptured symbol or figure, 
hardly seem to invite attention. They rather urge the visitor onwards, the 
more leisurely to view and examine the choicest sculptures of ancient pagan 
art, the Apollo and the Laocoon, or those v%ofiderful productions of the 
Renaissance school, the frescoes of Buonaroti, besides a multitude of objects 
of every style of art and of all ages, with the endless repetition of which tlie 
mind and eye are sated and bewildered. 

But the aimple tebleto which fill the Lapidarian Galleiy, for aucb ia tibia 
oonidor called, poaaeea a deeper and more enduring intereat than at firat 
eight ia readily apparent They compriae numeroua monnmente iUuatrative 
of the early Chriatian Church at Rome, memoriala of many who aought a 
refuge from persecution in the subterranean labyrinths beneath or near that 
city, and who, having suffered much for the faiUi, at length ' rested in peace,' 
and were buried in the sepulchral recesses of the catacombs, simply com- 
memorated, as the inscriptions or svnihol-^ on (ho tablets in some way or 
other indicate, in coojunction with their names, as members of the Christian 
Church. 

The interesting volume Dr. Maitland has published, treala of these 
remains as bearing upon the history and practices of the early Church at 
Rome, especially during the third and fourth centuries. Our limita do not 
allow ua to give that full notice which thia work deaerrea, and to the merite 
of which our curaory extracte are inauffident to do justice. We shall pro- 
ceed with a few paasagea we hare aelected, but we atcongly recommend our 
readers to peruse the work itself. 
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The subterranean galleries which penetrate the toil tvirrounding the city of Rome, 
after having for four centuries served as a refuge and a sanctiiar\' to the ancient Church, 
were nearly lost sight of during the disorder occasioned by barbarian invasions. As the 
knoirledge of their windinga oonid be pmerred only by oooittnt use, tiie principal 
entrances alone remained accessible; and even these were gnttiully neglected and 
blocked up by rubbish, with the exception of two or thrpf, ■which wen- still n ?nrt( cl to, 
and decorated afresh from time to time. In the sixte(;ulh century the whole range of 
catacombs was re-opened, and the entire contents, which had remained absolutely uu- 
tonehed, dwiiig more tbaa a aoafland yean, wen nctored to die world at a tiino wben 
the recent revival of letten enabled the learned to profit by the discovery. 

Tlie history of the catacombs, since tlieir recovery from the oblivion in which they had 
remained during the dark ages, consists principally in a succession of controversies, pro- 
voked by the indiscriminate veneration paid to every objeet found in them. Duritig the 
rdgn of Sextos the FSItti, wlio aioendcd the pontifical throne in MNne dieenniona 
having occurred respecting relics, the attention of antiquarians was strongly directed to 
the subject, and a diligent examinatioti of tlic catacombs, then rercntlv di'^ covered, wus 
undertaken. Foremost in this investigatiou was Boaio, whose po«thumous works were 
odfted by Sovciano, in the year 1642, under Ao titio ai Mma SoUtermta, inclndhig an 
original chapter by the editor. The same woilt tnuulated into Latin, and atill fiuthcr 
onlaigod, was repnblialied by Aringhi. 

The elaborate and Yaluable work of Aringhi, contains, amongst the 
numerous illustrations, plans of several of these catacombs* These evince 
them to consist of innumerable tortuous passages. 

The number of g^ves contained in the catacombs is very great In order to form a 
general estimate of them, we must remember that from the year AJ>. 98, to some time 
alter the year 400, (of both wUdtpatioda, ooneiilar dalaa have been foond in the cemo- 
tales,) fhs whole Chtistian po|Hi]atbn of Borne was interred thsrai 

Fnidenttiie, the Christian poet, of the fourth centmy, whilst deecribing 
these cemeteries, observes : — 

Many npnlduee maihed with letten, display die namo of mutji, or dao lome 
anagram. 

The eeneular epitaphs an onr principal meana of Ibdng the datn of gnvea and oemo- 

terics. That belonging to A.D. 102, is the earliest that we possess, with the oxoe|»tion 
of one found by fioldetti, in SL Ludna's cemeteiy, of the year 98. 

D M 

r. LIBERIO VICXIT 
AWI «» II. MSIISES H. Ill 

Btsa M. nil n amicio 

raVSTO ET VIRIO OALLO 

COSH. 

Publius Liberio lived two years, three months, and eight days. Anicius Faustos and 
Viriua Gall us being consuls. 

Thefi»Uowing consulates baivo been copied witiiovt adeedoB from Uio Chilrtian inscrip- 
tfana oontafaMd in die Vatican Idbraiy and Lapidaiian Gallcryj thqr shew the nraal datea 
of die conaalar Sfitaphs. 

Csesarius and Albicus . . A.D. 397 

Victor and Valcutinianus . . • 369 

CI. JnlianuB Aug. and SallnMina . 888 

ManseUinnB and Pnbinua . . • 841 

Datianus and Cerealis .... 

Valentimaniis and Valens, Aug. iii. 870 
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The mode of thus itidicating a date Iiaa proved extremely valuable. We 
find also that palimpsest mcmumenta are more ancient than ia generally 
Gonaidered. 

The employment of old pagan tombitODM WM oommon nfter the time of CenilHrtine : 
but the usual custom in such cases was to revernc thu marWe and to enj^re the 
Christian epitaph upon the opposite side. According to antiquarians many stones have 
been ducoYered with unequivocal marks of pagaaiim on one dd^ and of Cbmdanitjr on 
the other: but of this there is now no opportnnity left us of judgiiig, u erery eataeomb 
taUot has been carefuUj plaetcred upon wnie will tn pilkr. 

The principal symbols found on these tablets are the ancient Ghriaiian 
monogram, the palm branch, the dove, and the fish. The expression in 
Pace is of frequent occurrence, often the only ostensible indicatiim of the 
iaith of the person commemorated. 

Lamps of terra cotta are found abundantly in tfke catacombs ; Uiey are geaenlly 
niarkt J with tlie croMk ^tb the iikeuewes of Peter and Paul* or with some other 

Christian symbol. 

At p. 127, wc are presented with the fac-aimile of an inscription comme- 
morative of a martyr, at the head of which appears the symbol of the croM. 




Lannns, thf martyr of Chrisi, rests here. He suflTerctl umlfr Uioclesian. (The sepul- 
chre also for his successors (Boldetti). This fac-simile represents one of the very few 
epitaphs actually inscribed on the grave of a martyr, specifying him to be nueh* Ita 
chief value liea in lihe letlera E.P.S., ahewing that the tomb had been legally appropiiatcd 
to Lannna and Us family after htm— eC poateris aois. 

Br. Maitland endeavours to disprove the notion suggested by Arii^lii, 
that the implements marked upon the grave stones, or incloaed In the tombs, 
were the instruments by which the deceased had suffered martyrdom, and 
states that whilst we have no historical evidence that it was the custom of 

the Church to bury instruments of torture or of death with the martyrs, 
the habit of designing the emblems of a trade or profession upon the tomb, 
atone, was, on the contrary, extremely common." The usage of representing 
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on tombs the ftj'mbols of profession and trade, was common in this country, 
during the fourteenth and lifteenth centuries. In Wales it lingered down 
to the Beventeenth century. 

As to the enpi so often fennd indoied in the tomb, or cemented to the 
lock outside, Dr. Blaitlsnd observes : — 

The eoitom of dqwdtiiig muin TciMb widi die bedlee of the deed, wee eommeB 

among pagans as well as Chlildaiu. Vessels of terra cotta, glass, alabaster, and ivory 
found in Christian tombs, have generally been considered as receptacles for blood, whilst 
those belonging to pagans, though exactly similar, have been termed lachrymatories. 
Two important qoertioni hen pment diemidTei t— let. Were theie Tenels used by the 
Chditieiie to eontain Uoodf and 2Ddly. Were they euliuiTely affixed to uar^' 
graves? 

He then proceeds somewhat at length to combat the notion commonly 
entertained, and to decide the questions raised, in the negative. Repre- 
sentations are given of two of these cups copied from Boldctti. The inscrip- 
tion on one of tliese is usually read San(/uis S'atunii'ni, Dr. Maitland sug- 
gests it might be read Sanctua Satuminus. On this point the reader may 
form his own judgment from the representation. 




In treating of ancient symbolism, Dr. M. thus writes : — 

Perhaps the cause which most powerfully contributed to the adoption of ChiiitiaB 
pinhole ma the ignoiaiiee of seaAng and writing then prevalent .... The ajmhele 
empkjed in the eataeomhi, ezdudTe of those rapposed to belong to martyrdom, are of 

three kinds : the larger proportion of them refer to the profession of Christianity, its 
doctrines, and its praccs : a second class, of a purely secular description, only indicate 
the trade of the deceased : and the remainder represent proper names. Of the first class, 
die eroM, aa the moat generally met with, elaima owearlr eonaidenidra. 

It would be difficult to find a more complete ferolntion of feeling among mankind, 
than that which has taken place concerning the instrument of crucifixion: once the object 
of horror and a sj-mbol of disgrace, it is now the blessed emblem of our faith ; the sign 
of admiaaion by baptism to all die haneflta of Chiiatlan ftllowehip, . . . The ohange from 
evoss to cruci&r, in andent monamenla, is gradual: first ooenra the dmple croas ; after- 
wards a lamb appears at the foot of it. In a third stage there is Christ clotlu d, on the 
eroaa with hands uplifted in prayer, but not nailed to it ; in the fourth, Christ fastened 

YOL. III. 0 0- 
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t0 tht ofon nidi fmr nai]*, atiU Kving^ and with open tjw. He waa net icpmantad m 

dead till the tenth or eleventh century. 

The lamh Rppeariiip: nt the foot of the croBs is mentioned by Paulinu*, who wrote about 
the year 400. Beneath the ensangiuned cross stands Christ in the form of a snow- 
white lamb: as an innocnit Tictim ia the lamb ooni^iied to ounesited death. 

From the 82nd canon of the Quinisextaa ooancil, held A.IX 706, we learn at what tiiM 
the change from Uie laiiib to the victim in human form wa? pcncrally adopted. " We 
ordain that the representation in human form of Christ our God, who takes away the sin 
of the world, be henceforward set up, and painted in the place of the ancient lainbk" 

In the medieval mnnuments in this country, the different symbols of faith 
thus enumerated are also to be found. Of sepulchral slabs, impressed with 
the cross, in a variety of fonns, from the plain Greek or Calvary cross to 
the Huriated crofss of the most ornate dcKcrii)tlon, we have innurn r ild.; exam- 
ples. The ''Aynus Dei' occurs but seldom un uur ancient sepulclu al monu- 
ment«, still more rarely does the crucifix appear on such. We have met 
with two iiutances only, the one in Bredoo church, Woroetlenhire, of 
which an illustration is giTsn in a fonner munher of the Journal ; the otiier 
in the priory church at Brecon. Both these are sculptured monumente ef 
the fourteenth century. 

The fiah warn a symbol expreeiiTe of 
the name of Christ; .... (he pheaetie 

sign of this word, the actual fish, was 
an cniblcn whose nicaninp was pntirHy 

concealed irum the uninitiated 

Somdimes the word 1x9^ waa ex» 

at length at other times the flsh itself was figured, as recommended by 




Clement of" Alexandria. The sjiccinien here given is from the Lapidarian Gallery. 

The symbols of trade, figurt-d upon grave-stones, were long regarded by antiquarians 
as indicating the instrument by which the deeesaed had suffimd martyrdom. .... The 
datea of aomo eontiadfet the snppeaition. The tomb<atm» of Adeodalas (Li^ Gall.) 
eipreaaea tolerably well the implements of a wool-comber. They COludatef Apaivefsheanii 
a eomb^ and a plate of metal, with a louoded handle. 
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The rebuses, wUdi occur on motmoients of the flfWenfh and Bizteenth 
centturiee in Uiis countiy, hftve their antit) pes in the phonetic figuies on 
■ome of the ancient Christian monuments at Rome, thus: 'the tomb of 
Draconttus exhibits a diagon ; that <tf Onager an ass.' 

The •ndior has great pleasure in being able to contribute, to the small number of pho- 
n«tlea alfMidj published, annexed, fram ttie L»pid«ri«a Gafleiy. A fragment only 
hu heen copied, the enliie Inicriptiim hdng kog^ 

POMTIVS • LEO • S • EBir 
ET PONTIA • M 
FECERVMT * FI 

— Pontiui Leo, and Pontio Masdoui his wih. The 
former while living, bought this tomb. Thdr 
set up tbis. 

Two well-known instanoea are thoae of Doliens 

and Porcella. 

IVLIO FlLt* PAYm nOLIBMS. 

DolMoa Hm iirther, to Jnlhis his aon. 

Dolium U the Latin for cask; Por- 
cella aignifiea a little pig, m in the next : 

POaCSLLA HIC DORMIT 

tM r eTixiT kvn, iil m^z. 
Ob zsti. 

Here .sleeps Pnrcella in peace. She lived three jeaza, 
ten months, and thirteen days. 





xVnciently the symbolic manner in which the Almig-hty Father was indi- 
cated, was by the image of a hand issuing from a cloud, and two instances 
of this appear among the catacomb sculptures, of which Dr. M. gives 
illiistratioQS. In the Vetera Monimeata of Ciampini more early examples 
from mosaics are ^ven of this symbol. It occurs in this countiy over the 
sculptured rood, a work of the twelfth osntury, on the south side of Romsey 
abbey church, but it was not till the fifteenth century that the usage of 
representing the first person of the Holy Trinity in human fonn became at 
all prevalent : we then find it on sculptured bosses, in painted glass, on 
ecclesiastical seals, and, as at Chacombe, Northamptonshire, and Great 
Tew, Oxfordshire, on sepulchral brasses. Milman attributes to the Frenrh 
the introduction of this representation, so early as the ninth century, an 
illuminated bible, supposed of that age, being his autli o ity; but M. De 
Caumont, the Ir ained antiquary of Normandy, was unable to find sculp- 
tured represeiitalions of the Trinity, with the Almighty Father thus per- 
souilied, of an earlier era liiau (he fifteenth century. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the theological tone 
in which Dr. Maitland*s remarks are written, and on this we offer no com. 
ment, his work is weQ worthy of a carefiil perusal, and possesses more than 
a mere transient interest He has undoubtedly done much service in 
afibrding to many — few of whom have ever heard of the thirty yeafs 
labours of Bosio, or of the fi>lio tomes of Vringhi — a full, descriptive, and 
critical account, bearing STident merits of much labour and learning, of the 
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catacombs of Rome and their sepulchral deposits, and we cannot do better 
tliaii conclude our notice with the remarks which finish his introductoiy 
chapter. 

Ptrhapt it mayiafely b« asserted that the ancient Church appears in tlie LapidiiiMI 
Gallery in a somewhat more favournhk- light than in the writings of the faflfcri and 
historiana. It may be that the sepulchral tablet is more congeni^ to the display of 
fdmu ftefing than Um contravcnial «piide^ or «?6d th* imii6h>iMed«d epi»«.opal rdmke^ 
B«ttdM A* gODtb and ainiable spirit timj nhen breattdi, the distinctive cbanu;ter of 
these remains is essentially Christian : the uaine of Clirist is repeated in an endless 
variety of fonns, and the actions of His life are flpiired in every degree of rudeness of 
execution. The second Person of the Trinity is neither viewed in the Jewish light of a 
Ismponl Mossiali, oor degnded to the Sedaian estimate of a oseio eianpl^ Imt is 
invested with all the honours of a Redeemer. On this snhject there is no zeserrei no 
heathenish suppression of the di«itin(;uisliinp feature of our religion: on stones innumer- 
able appears the Good Shepherd, bearing on His shoulders the recovered sheep, by which 
many an flUtsi^ bdievor expressed his sense of personal aalTstion. One^ afioording to 
hia epiuph, " sleapa in Christ t*f another is Varied wiA a psayer thsl "she may Ihra In 
the Lord Jesus." But most of all, the cross, in its simplest form, is employed to testify 
the faith of the deceased: and whatever ignorance may have prevailed regarding the 
letter of Holy Writ, or tlie more mysterious doctrines contained iu it, there seems to have 
boon no want of apprehension of that saerifloap whenby akoe wo oliCain nmiirion of 
ovr sins, and an mado pailaken of lha kingdom of hoavon.*' 
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ON SOITE ANOMALIES OBSERV.VBLE IN THE EAKLIER 
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til ANTON LACY CHORCH 

It has been usual with those who have made enquiries into 
the style of our early ecclesiastical buildings, to assign all 
those exhibiting marks of long and short work to the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Yet it may be reasonably doubted 
whether construction of this nature, taken by itself, affords 
sufficient evidence to favour such conclusions : and unless this 
kind of masonry be found united with proofs of another cha- 
racter less ambiguous, there is great room for disbelieving such 
buildings to have been erected before the Norman Conquest. 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that the church of 
Brixworth, a building whose claims to priority of age are 
better established than most others by historical inference, is 
entirely deficient in the marks so universally assumed to be 
decisive of the question. 

This church, as it is well known, does not shew the least 
fragment of this peculiar kind of constmction, yet there is 
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perhaps more extrinsic evidence in favour of its age, than 
most other buildings that can be adduced. The history of its 
erection seems simply to have been this, that from its scite 
having been fixed upon close to a great Roman thoroughfare 
leading from the Watling Street, at Stoney Stratford, through 
Northampton to Leicester, as is sufficiently indicated by the 
direct trending of the line, and the etymologies of the phices 
bordering upon it, such as, Pottcrspurry, Alderton, Barrow 
Dykes, Lamport, Market Harboro', Stonyhmd, Stony Gate, 
Sec. ; and also being on the very edge of a Roman single 
walled entrenchment, there were already on the spot most of 
the materials which tho Romans themselves had used for 
huilding purposes. Within this entrenchment, some kind of 
building had existed, and the bricks that were employed were 
found, when the chim;h was in progress of erection, extremely 
useful to work up with the bad materials already dug. We 
are told by Wilham of Malmesbury, that Benedict Bishop 
on his return from Rome introduced a new kind of architec- 
ture into this country, what he calls building more JBom<moi 
now in whatever sense these two words are interpreted, I 
think they will still be applicable to the masonry of Brixworth 
church, and this, coupled with the casual passage quoted in 
Leland's Itinerary, wiA go very (at to confirm its Anglo-Saxon 
pretensions ; in fact it is more evidence of an early practical 
kind than can be brought to bear upon any other building of 
a Christian character in England. 

It is now some years since I became enturely convinced that 
Brixworth church presented no proof whatever of being a 
Roman building. I have examined its foundations, its con- 
struction, and the nature of its cements, all of which are 
totally unlike the substructions, the masonry, and the mortar 
so iin nriably adopted bv the Romans. 

Wliilst, however, its Roman claims are completely untenable, 
it certainly offers very strong marks in favour of an Anglo- 
Saxon origin. They are not only as convincing as any we 
may ever hope to obtain elsewhere, but they are moreover 
capable of being divided into two periods. 

It has akeady been stated that Brixworth does not present 
any specimen of long and short work ; this peculiarity is not 
visible in any portion of the building. It is desirable to state 
this distinctly, because having presumptive historical evidence 
of being an An^o*Saxon church, it is deficient in that feature 
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wMch is accounted the leading characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 

architecture. 

It is not my intention to disprove (for that would be a 
difficult matter) the title to great antiquity those churches 
may claim, where long and short coignings are used, but I 
wish to throw out a caution to enquirers, lest this appearance 
should lead them to assign all these buildings to the same age. 

That they are for the most part early structures there can 
be no doubt, and this epithet may be even extended above 
the Norman Conquest, if we are justified in applying the 
words lapidei tabulatmy as used by William of Malmesbury in 
his description of Benedict Bishop's churches, to those towers 
rising in stages from the perpent blocks of stone that run 
transversely on their four sides. 

For instance, at Earl's Barton and Barnack this system 
occurs, at both of which places the towers rise in stages, dimi- 
nishing as they rise, and forming separate divisions or stories, 
marked also by the horizontal bands of perpent stone, from 
which the superior portions of the building alternately spring. 

This mode of construction was clearly borrowed from the 
Romans, who, as is sufficiently known, employed bonding 
courses of brick, running parallel with the ground, to 
strengthen their walls, so that the inferior materials used in 
the intervening space might become more effectually tied 
together. 

The Romans, as may be observed in all their military build- 
ings now remaining in England, used their bonding courses 
horizontally ; the Anglo-Saxons used them perpendicularly. 
AiPevensey there are courses of tile laid flat, at fixed intervals ; 
at Earl's Barton there are perpent stones placed upright, also 
at fixed intervals. The object of both was the same, namely, 
to supply the want of good building materials by such mate- 
rials as would hold them best together, and the English 
masons, placing these large blocks of Shelly oolite or Baniack 
Rag (for Earl's Barton is supplied with this Shelly oolite from 
that distance), had merely to till in the rubble between them, 
much in the same manner as brick-work is used in timber- 
framed houses. 

The talus table of Colchester castle is geologically of this 
formation, and, owing to the wont of native materials, the 
architect used the Roman bricks he found in such abun- 
dance on the spot, botli tor coigns and bonds, in the suiiie 
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way as they were used in the castle chiirch at Dover, and in 
nearly all the town churches of Colchester, and in several of 
the neighbourhood. 

This being, as I conceive, the origin of long and short work, 
and its primary intention, I come next to consider two 
varieties that are observable, which shews that, taken by itself, 
it furnishes no criterion of early date. 

Long and short work is, first, that used for coigning ; 
secondly, that used for upright bonding, and appearing like 
strips on the face of the wall. 

Of the former kind there are examples in the towers at 
Barnack, Earl's Barton, Brigstock, and Green's Norton, and in 
the nave and chancel at ^Vittering. Of the latter kind, they 
may be seen at Bamack, Earl's Barton, and Stowe Nine 
churches, all in Northamptonshire; also at Sorapting, in 
Sussex, lleadbourn Worthy, in Hampshire, and Stanton Lacy, 
in Shropshire. At each of these four last-mentioned places, 
the long and short differs from the previous examples at 
Barnack, Brigstock, Earl's Barton, and Wittering. The dif- 
ference may be thus described. In the Northamptonshire 
churches the long and short work is an important member 
of the angle of the towers, whilst the short stone consider- 
ably projects beyond the line of the long one : in the other 
examples both long and short stones are in the same line. 

Of the second kind of long 
and short, namely, that used 
for perpendicular bonds, ap- 
parently only ornamental 
strips, but in reality very es- 
sential for the stability of the 
building, we have numerous 
examples besides those at 
Sompting, lleadbourn Wor- 
thy, and Stanton Lacy. It is to 
some of these examples that 
attention shall now be directed. 

In the first place, by stating 
my conviction that the build- 
ings where they occur are not, 
in reality, churches of so early 
a period as the preceding ones, 
although presenting certain 
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marks of resemblance common to each other; and in the next, 
their resemblance to work of a later, in fact the Early English 
period, may be readily shewn. 

In illustration of this I have selected examples taken from 
the churches of Headboum Worthy and Stanton Lacy, which 
shall be contrasted vdth the masonry of these Northampton- 
shire churches, as well as with the upper portion of Oxford 
castle. It will be at once seen that these, although in some 
measure analogous to parts of Barnack and Earl's Barton, do 
yet materially differ from them in appearance, whilst they are 
also the creations of a later time. 




DOOK. 8TANTO.S LAiIT. 



For instance, though in Headboum Worthy we find the 
perpendicular long and short bonds as at Earl's Barton, they 
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are in conjunction with work belonging to tlie time of Henry 
III., or Edward I., that is, long and short work in union with 
equilateral arches ; or as in the uppermost stage of the castle 
at Oxford, long and short work united with late Nonnan, or 
as at Stanton Lacy with earlier Norman. 

It might natuiiily have been supposed that a reference to 
the Domesday Survey would have tended to settle a question 
of 80 much obscurity as the age of several of these rude and 
unquestionably eaiiy churches. But little that is conclusive iB 
supplied from this source. The precept issued for the direc- 
tion of the siu'veyors laid no injunction upon them to make 
a return of churches, and therefore their notice is extremely 
irr^^ar, and for this reason no direct conclusion can be 
drawn, nor can the question be settled by reference to this 
document. It mentions about 1700 ehurches, but whilst 222 
ore returned from Lincolnshire, 243 from Norfolk, 364 from 
Sutiblk, 7 from the city of York, 84 from the county, only 
about 20 are returned from Shropshire, one from Canil^ridge- 
shbe, and none from Lancashire, Cornwall, or Middlesex. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that all the counties which are 
passed over without anv mention of their ecclesiastical struc* 
tures, possessed them nke those enumerated. This will at 
once raise the number of Anglo-Saxon churches existing at 
the time of the Conquest, not to the extent of 45,011, men- 
tioned by Sprott in his Chronicle, which seems incredible, but 
to a very considerable number, since certainly the other counties 
would have a proportionable amoimt. Is it probable that these 
structures were all built in the short reigns of the Confessor, 
Canute, and Ethelred, a period extending only over eighty- 
eight years ? If this period should be found too short for the 
completion of all these buildings, then we must suppose several 
to belong to what may be termed the pure age of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, and then it will be a consideration whether or not 
seTcral buildings now held to be Norman be not in fact an 
earlier date. Again, contrast the large number of edifices 
throughout the country which are commonly called Norman, 
let the style range to the accession of John (II 99), with the 
number mentioned in the Survey, and enquire whether all these 
reputedly Norman buildings were likely to have been erected 
in the course of a hundred and thirty-three years ? And may it 
not be probable that several of them belong to an earlier age 
than we have latterly been accustomed to assign them to? Nor 
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are those all the difficulties of the question, for of the churches 
iiiciitioncd in Domesday, few of those reputed by as at present 
to be Anglo-Saxon are noticed, although chui-ches generally 
through those particular counties where they exist, arc com- 
prehended in the Survey. For instance, the Northamptonshire 
churches ot'liarnack. Earl's Barton, Wittering, Brigstock, Stowe 
Nine churches, and Green's Norton, which all contain long and 
short work, arc passed over. Nor yet have I been able to 
trace in the Survey the names of any other Anglo-Saxon 
churches, presumed to be so from their having long and short 
work, than those at Bretford in Wiltshire, Stow in Lincoln- 
shire, Rapendune (Repton) in DerbyshLre, and Stanton be- 
longing to Roger dc Lacy in Shropshire. On the other hand, 
no notice occurs of the church of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
although the seat of a bishopric had been removed from it but 
a short time before the Survey was taken. These facts, it will 
be observed, apply in different ways to the question before us, 
and it is for this reason they are adduced for examination. 

Two sources of information bearing upon the histoiy of 
ecclesiastical architecture seem hitherto to have met with little, 
if indeed any, attention. The abbatial chartularies of Great 
Britain probably contain a vast amount of matter bearing on 
this subject that deserves both carefuUy sifting, and comparing 
with the buildings to which it relates. This manuscript know- 
ledge might very profitably be brought to bear on churches 
that are known to have been connected with those great esta- 
blishments. To the importance of viewing ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture by the aid of manorial history, as exhibited in the 
Inquisitiones post mortem, a more decided testimony may be 
borne. These illustrations may be very briefly, but conclu- 
sively, explained by the following examples, where such a 
method has been pursued. Passing over the noble speci- 
mens of regal architecture of a military description at Har- 
lech, Conway, Beaumaris, and Caernarvon, where the iden- 
tity of styles, age, molds, and architecture, must be undis- 
puted, we cannot help being struck with the extraordinary 
resemblance in certain points of detail existing betwixt tiie 
churches of Crick in Northamptonshire, and those of Bilton 
and Astley in Warwickshire, all built or re-edified by Sir 
Thomas Asiley. The same method of comparison will also be 
found ^serving attention when applied to the churches built 
or enlarged by Sir Ralph Crumbwell, the lord treasurer to 
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Henry VI., at Colly Weston in Northamptonsliire, Lamb- 
ley in Nottinghamshire, and Tattershall in the county of 

Lincoln : and equally so the works oi Jiisliop Burncll at 
Actoii Jiiunell in Shropshire, and the chancel of the great col- 
legiate church of Wolverhampton in Staffordshire, one of the 
twenty-eight manors beloiignig to this talented and wise pre- 
late. The buildins^s in Sussex marked by the Pelliam badge 
and buckle are well known. The students of William of Wyk- 
ham's works wiil piol^nbly find no (litliruity in detecting at j 
St. George's chapel, Windsor, at Addtihnry and Ilanwcll in ' 
Oxfordshire, and probably at Wolverhampton, the seme kind 
of analogy. This may, when pursued out fully, also tend to 
explain further the family likeness that exists between villnee 
churches throughout particular parts of a county. It is well 
known that the Cistercian and Cluniac orders had their own 
peculiar ritual and monastic arrangements, and is it therefore 
too unreasonable a supposition, that the friends of those and 
other orders likewise should have endeavoiuxjd to copy on a 
smaller scale the omnments, the decorations, and the mouldings 
they admiringly observed at the great church of the district? 
At the present day the handling of a chisel inchcates to his 
fellow labourers tlie workman who was employed: the style of , 
a building ofrcn sliews by unraistakeable marks in its projior- ' 
tion, its design, or general character, who is the architect; and 
it is not hoping too much when I express the conviction that ' 
we may still obtain, by means of the present prRrti( a) kno\r- 
]pf]nrp generally diffused on these subjects, il united to a re- 
search of the foregoing nature, a clearer insight into, a better 
classitication, and a positive assignment of certain 'Structures to | 
the piety of tenants in capite whose moulderiun; iHigies still lie 
within the walls themselves, or else to other individuals whose I 
memory may only be preserved by the national archives 

These examples will not unappropriately serve to shew how 
desirable it is to refrain from drawing crude and hasty gene- 
ralisations, from attempting to athx precise dates to structures 
simply because there are found co-existing in them some features 
in common with similar ones elsewhere. For this reason then, 
caution shoold be observed in coming to conclusions from 
anonudous or isolated portions of a ouilding, seeing that 
as yet we have much enquiry to make from careful measure- | 
ment, as well as from records, knowing that churches were 
progressive in their erection, built by degrees, as the money ^ 
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could be abtuned for tbe purpose, or as the masons could 
proceed with their undertaking, frequently commenced by 
one person and finished hy his successor, or built by one, and 
improved and decorated by another. An instance in proof 
d this occurs in the church of Stratford in Suffolk ; the lower 
part of the north aisle shewing in the flint-work the name of 
the builder and the date of 1430, whilst the porch where the 
inscription terminates is marked 1432. This will at once 
explain why incongruities so frequently exist, why we see such 
perpetual modifications and adaptations, and it will supply 
the reasons for those transitional appearances that exist at Rom- 
sey, at St. Alban's, and at many other of our most important 
emfices. Nor is it undeserving consideration, when cluronolo- 
gical diflSculties arise, that maiiy of our parish churches were 
built by country workmen, by men who had little creative 
genius, and few opportmiities of examining the purest ecclesi- 
astical models, and who therefore wTre constrained to copy 
the best things near them, (which I think will at once help to 
account for local styles,) and whilst they were necessarily to a 
certain extent imitators, they would often, through negligence or 
through a want of fully appreciating the merits of the original, 
disfigure their own works by introducing into them some of 
its defects, probably reducing the depth of the mouldings, or 
disregarding the relative proportions on which much of its 
beauty might depend, or depriving it of those decorations 
which enchanted the eye, and caused it to dwell with admira- 
tion on the harmony that prevailed throughout the whole 
structure. 

There is also another reason why we should be cautious in 
drawing direct and positive conclusions respecting the age of 
vilkigc churches, namely, that the styles were always in advance 
in cathedral or collegiate, whilst they were retrograde in 
parochial buildings. It was with architectural taste as with 
modem fashions, the rui'al population were the latest in cuLch- 
ing the new mode. 

It has, indeed, often excited astonishment, that so many 

beautiful fabrics should have been erected in the middle ages, 

when the difficulty of finding resources to build a elniidi at 

the present day is so well known that the fact only needs 

stating. But the surprise will be diminished uj)on considering 

the altered circumstances of each period. \\ hen monastic 

buildings and paiish climxhcs were eiecled, the ecclesiastics 
▼OL. III. Q q 
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were both influenced by different feelings than what guide 
them at present, and their condition also was dissimilar. At 
that earlier time, it is tnie, they were personally more indigent, 
especially the parish priests, but they had fewer wants, neces- 
sarily fewer from the vow under which many of them lived ; 
they were also more zealous and skilful in carrying on the 
architectural works that surrounded them ; they lived more- 
over amongst those who were animated by kindred feelings, 
amongst brethren, equally enthusiastic and self-denying, who 
sympathized and helped in the labour; thus, whilst it consti- 
tuted a part of their duty, as it were, it became one of their 
recreations to decorate the i*eligious house where they wor- 
shipped ; and this again caused them to infuse the same 
ardour and the same taste at once into their superiors and 
their dependants. 

The materials that were wanting for the purpose were usually 
at baud, and cost them little ; the stone and the marble aud 
the wood were easily wrought by their own tenants, whose 
unremitted toil they could always command ; or when wages 
were paid they were extremely low, an opinion which is not to 
be negatived by urging that human wants must always keep 
pace with human demands aud expectations, aud that the 
diflcrence in this respect between dCfiPerent periods is merely 
in terms of money. For after all the fact is not true ; the 
wants of these men were the wants of nature, less artiiicial 
tliau those of the same class at present : their fare was coarser 
aud simpler, beans supplied the place of wheaten food, their 
beverage was less stimulating and expensive, and their general 
hahits of life were disproportionably cheaper than tliose of a 
modern artizan ; added to which, these poor men believed 
themselves, whilst occupied in such works, to be serving the 
cause of God and religion, and therefore they submitted to 
privations and toil with patience aiid even joy. 

Et patiens opcrum. cxigunque asBneU juventuB 
Sacra deum, eanctique patrea. 

The persevering spirit of the priesthood was another reason. 
They were satisfied to hv^^in a jzreat work, and content to 
leave the merit and the fame of accomplishing it to their suc- 
cessors. This unselfish aud unambitious sj)irit will at once 
account for its durability. Theirs was au uiiii'orm aim directed 
to the same object by several in succession, and aii of them 
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being imbued with the Uke feelings, and concentrating their 
means upon a common purpose, they became enabled to 
accomplish the great works which now call forth our admir- 
ation. 

In mihtary Ijuildings we behold nothing at all parallel, no 
successive additions, no inttiuiiiigliiig ot styles, no needless 
decorations or profuseness of ornament, but evidences of co- 
temporary workmanship tctrried throughout the wliulc fortress, 
every part presenting the appearance of having: been run up 
snnultaucously, as if it were designed to meet a stidden emerg- 
ency, which in point of fact was usually the origin of its 
existence. And here again the exigency was provided for by 
a state of things unlike any existing at present : for the barons 
of these noble castles had on their estates numbers of slaves, 
personal and pi*a?dial, whose services they could enforce ; sncli 
were the subinfeudutories who held their cottages or their 
petty fiefs by these and similar tenures. 

Again, when necessities of a more urgent nature arose, the 
ecclesiastics made the same aj)])eals to the consciences or to 
the generosity of uien that would still be adopted. The sale 
of articles to increase the building iuiuh of a church was not 
unattempted in the fourteenth century, and by resorting to 
this method John de Wisbeach, a sim})le monk of Ely, was 
enabled to prociu-e money enough to build the chajjel of the 
Virgin Mary attached to that cathedral. For twenty-eight 
years and thirteen months, as the chronicle states, he was not 
ashamed to take whatever he could procure for the continuance 
of the work, nut only by asking, but by begging through the 
country, and thus passing his life in various labours in further- 
ance of his pious design: by begging, and ofTeriiig from a large 
pack at his back, such wares as he was licensed l)y his order 
to expose for sale, he completed the beautiful fabric, and trans- 
mitted his office unburdeiK (1 ol debt to his successor. 

Again, tlie foundation of chantry chaj)els ])roduced much 
of the irregularity that swells the size of chiu'ches, the gift of 
mortuai'ies, the be([uest of sums of money, in some cases so 
profusely given, tliat among the wills preserved at Lynn, I 
nave fotmd as many as twenty churches thus enriched by the 
liberality of the same individual, not to mention more particu- 
larly the sale of pardons and indulgences, and the offerings 
left by pilgrmis and devotees at the shrines of those who had 
a widely spread reputation for. sanctity. These and similar 
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causes were m active operation for four or five centuries, and 
they were in themselves productive of vast political and moral 
efiects. It would be unfair to conceal the results of such a 
system; its defects were apparent in the popular insurrec- 
tions that from time to time broke out and marked a progres- 
sive extension of liberty, in the gradual emancipation of the 
human mind, and in the naturally inherent right of following 
up private conviction by private judgment; it is needless to 
do more than barely allude to what followed. Yet in concluding 
the explanation I have offered it would be incomplete if I did 
not add that the spirit of the age was both warluce and devo- 
tional at the same time, and whilst a love of military glory 
inflamed the mind and aroused the fiercest passions, it was 
the influence of the religious orders that served to soften and 
lull them again to rest. 

A conquering aristocracy took possession of all things, 
feudalism was the only form society would accept. Tkjth 
Church and State wcru alike under its iiiHuoiice: the cleriiv 
alone sought to claim, on behalf of the couiniunity, a little 
reason and huinanity. He who held no place in the feudal 
hierarchy, or who liad not won his territory by the sword, imd 
no other asylum open to him than the sanctuary of the church, 
nor any other protector thaii its ])riests. It was a feeble pro- 
tection, but the best that an eii-Iii\rd people could obtain, 
and to a certain extent it became j)owcrful, inasnim h ;is hero 
some food was oHeii d to the moral nature of uiaii, and such 
abilities as he possessed had also the usual chance that pro- 
fession otfers for temporal advancement'. 

The sipjht of those sacred buiUiiugs which still rear their 
hoary p iniaclos in silent praise to heaven, inspired our 
countrymen of old, as they should us, with a veneration for 
holy places. And we discharge no superstitious debt of 
gratitude by separating the exalted deeds of our forefathers 
from the lawless confusion that was mixed u[) with many of 
their ai lions, and giving them lu aise for executing the build- 
ings wc must all admire, anil but vainly hope to excel. 

It was no selfish or sordid spirit that was then so actively 
at work, nomercenarv desire to aggrandise themselves by nicely 
balanced calculations, no speculative visions of worldly profit, 
from sharing in which others were excluded, but the motive 
power impeUing them onwards through their earthly journey, 

* OttisoL 
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was nntainted by avaricious love of gain^ or private gratifica- 
tion. The rising church absorbed eveiy consideration ; within 
its walls was entombed the love of native home, and family 
attachment and personal ambition ; and thus the strongest 
affections, being withheld in iJieir natural current, they were 
poured forth with all the increased energy of impassioned 
devotion upon the service of God. 

CHABLES HENRT HAET8H0RNB. 



STAMEN LACY CHUBCH, near LUDLOW, SHEOPSHIEE*. 




SLKVATION or CBOBOa. 



Tins is a craciform cliiirch, ronsisting of a nave, south 
aisle, contrnl tower with transepts, and chancel. Its general 
character is that of the Decorated penud, though roufih in 
workmanship, and without much ornament. In tin* it re- 
sembles other clmrches in the same district. But on the 
w^est end and north side of the nave, and on the east and 
west sides of the nortli transept, occur those pilaster strips 
which are observed in many buildings supposed to be Saxon. 

* This chnreh it i«femd to In the pNceding titiele. 
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There is also a round-headed 
doorway on the north side, 
which will best be described by 
a drawing and a section of the 
moulding of its label. The cen- 
tral voussoir, whether design- 
edly or accidently, projects 
downwards, so as to form a de- 
cided keystone. The pilaster 
strips, which have evidently been 
curtailed in their height, are 
composed of stones of different 
lengths, and are about five 
inches wide, and three in pro- 
jection from the wall, which has been carefully cle^ired of 
plaster and shewn to consist of irregular masonry. These 
strips do not quite touch the ground, but are terminated by a 
short transverse bar, and a similar bar also terminates the 
strips on which rest the label of the doorway. On the cast 
and west sides of the north transept the pilaster^ strip is 
crossed by a short transverse bar at a hciglit of about nineteen 
feet. The angles of the nave aiul transept, though dressed 
w'ith masonry of a more regular character, do not present 
what is generally known under the name of " long and short 
work." Westward of the tower, and en- 
gaged in the northern wall of the nave, is a 
buttress, the masonry of which projects a 
little beyond the face of the wall, and its 
base also appears in the interior, jis if a 
portion of the nave wall had been destroyed 
for its insertion, with the view of giving 
the central tower a more certain support. 
The support indeed of the tower is in no 
place trusted entirely to the walls in which 
the ])ilaster strips aj)pear, there being a buttress on each side 
of the transept, which is much narrower than the tower. If 
these remains are Saxon (a question of course open to con- 
troversy), they are the more valuable, as indicating a cruci- 
form church of that date. 

J. L. p. 
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A-iHLSY CHURCH. HAilPSHIRE, LOOXINO WE«T. 

In many of our ancient churches we find in various parts 
of the building oblique openings or perforations through the 
walls, technically called Squints. The use of these openings 
is not always obvious, and for want of any better explanation, 
they arc frequently called Confessionals. The most usual situa- 
tion for them is by the side of the chancel-arch, sometimes on 
one side only, in other instances on both sides, but when in 
this situation th'jy are always so arranged as to enable a per- 
son in the nave, or aisle, or transept, to look towards the high 
altar, and in whatever part of the church the openings occur, 
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tbey are usually but not invariably in this direction. There 



person or persons to see the elevation of the Host, but whether 
any members of the congregation indiscriminately, or some 
particular person, is not so dear. It has been conjectured 
that their object was to enable the priests at the side altars 
and in the chantries to take part m the service, and that 
when the holy Eucharist was aoministered to very large con- 
gregatious, the bread or wafers whidi had been consecrated at 
ue high dtar were first divided into portions and carried to 
each of the side altars, and from thence distributed to the 
(K)mmunicant8, by which means a much laraer number were 
enabled to communicate simultaneously. The revival of this 
practice has even been recommended in the English Church, 
for our large metropolitan churches, and if the number of 
communicants increases in proportion to the congregations, 
some such practice appears to be very desirable. 
Wliether such was the purpose of these openings or not, affords 
a curious subject for the investigation of ritualists, but whatever 
their use may have been, the object of the present paper is 
merely to call attention to the great variety of plan, of fonu, and 
of design which they exhibit. They are found at all periods, 
from the earliest Noriuaii to the latest Perpendicular, and they 
VJU'v as much in size as in form. In some instances tiie object 
mnst have been to see the eelebrant at a chantry altar only, 
withont reference to the high altar at all, and some are so 
small that one person only could look thnmgh the openinir at 
the same time. Tn such cases it lias been conjectured tliat 
this was to enable the sacristan to see the elevation of tlie Host, 
and ring the sanctns-bell at the |)ro])er monu iit *. In other cases 
tlie openings were so large and alluicli d suc li direct aspect from 
the nave to tl^: altar, that they would appear to have been in- 
tended for the use of the congregation, and as a mode of 
remedying the inconvenience arising from the small size of the 
clianccl-arch. A reui:irkable instance of this kind occurs at 
Ashley church, Hauiiishiie, in early Xorman work. See p. 299. 
In this case the squints are nearly of as wide a span as the 
chancel-arch itself. The same arrangement occurs also at 
Littleton. In the ueigliboiuing church of Crawley, tliere 

* " In elcvatione vero ipsius corpora fuerint, sett in agris, u in domibus, 

Domini pulsctur campana in uno latere, ut flectant genua." Constit. John Peckham, 

populares, quibus celebrationi missarum A.D. 1281. ap. Maskell's Antient Litttlgf 

Don TM»t quotidii intermt, nbiconquo of tht Church of England, p. 96. 
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is a similar Squint on the 
north side only of the chancel- 
arch, and in the sill of the 
opening is a flat round basin, 
with a drain for a piscina, 
shewing that there was a small 
altar here, westward of the 
chancel-arch, which was very 
customary, even though the 
small size of the church does 
not seem to require it. In 
the small Norman church of 
Boarhunt in the same coimty, 
the situations of two altars, 
one on each side of the chan- 
cel-arch, are distinctly marked, 
the recesses for the altar being 
partly in the side wall of the 
church, and partly in the wall ° 
of partition, but the altar must !J«y..cr«wwy. H.ut, 

have been placed sideways, the celebrant probably standing 
at the west end of it. Similar recesses for altars may often 
be observed in the side walls immediately to the west of the 
chancel-arch, as at Iffley, and Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire. 
Another usual situation for the chantry altars was on the 
east side of the transepts, where some marks of them may 
generally be found, and occasionally Squints looking towards 
them. 

In North Hinksey Church, 
Berkshire, there is the saiiK 
arrangement in Norman work, 
the small arch ornamented 
with the zigzag, though the 
chancel-arch was plain ; the 
opening had long been blocked 
up and its use forgotten, but 
it has lately been re-opened, 
the chancel-arch taken down 
and a new one of larger size 
inserted in its place, with 
bad imitations of Norman 

ornaments. Imnance*, NonhHitik«»y, B«ik»hite 

In the Early English style a good example of the large kind 
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of Scjuints occurred in the old church at Otterboume, Hamp- 
shire ; the plan of this was the same as at Ashley, allowing 
for the difference of style. A similar arrangement occurs at 
Capel le Feme, Kent, with other openings above. 




ST PETLK S. IRrEUMGBOKUCGB. KOUTBAMPTON8BIRS 

In the Decorated style there is one in the form of a spheri- 
cal triangle at Langley, near Chippenham, Wiltshire ; and 
in St. Peter's church at Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire, 
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there is a remarkable example, through the north-east angle 
of the wall of a south chapel, towards the high altar, from the 
evident site of the chantry altar, of which the brackets and 
piscina remain. 

In the Perpendicular style very 
remarkable and fine examples occur 
at Minster Lovell, Oxfordshire ; these 
are under the tower, and being 
placed diagonally, serve as a sort of 
flying buttresses to it, while they 
serve at the same time to open the 
chancel to the transepts, and similar 
but larger openings throw open the 
nave to the chantry altars in the tran- 
septs. The ground plan of this church 
is very remarkable, the central tower 
being considerably smaller than the 
space left at the intersection of the 
cross, and the chancel narrower than 
the nave; the whole is made to fit and 
to harmonize admirably by means of 
these small arches at the angles con- 
necting the piers of the tower with 
the side walls; the eflect of the in- 
terior is singularly elegant and beauti- 
ful. 




Minatar Lovell. Oioo. 




AA SqutoU. 



^ sc. 

PL&N OF 8T KENELU fl, UlNttTER LOVEU., UXoN. 
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In the church of St. Marj^ 
Magdalen at Taunton, Somer- 
setshire, there is an elegant 
one through the east wall of 
the north aisle, looking direct 
to the high altar. 

The smaller openings by 
the side of the chancel-arch, 
are of such frefjuent occur- 
rence that it is only necessary 
to mention a few which pre- 
sent some pecidiarities. At 
Newnhani Murren, Oxford- 
shire, in very plain Norman 
work, the Squint is a small 
opening nearly round, not 
more than a foot in diameter, 
and as it is carried through a 
very thick wall, has almost the 
appearance of looking through 
a telescope. 
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In St. Sepulchre's church, at Cambridge, there are small 
Squints on each side of the chancel-arch, which were formerly 
filled with Perpendicular tracery now destroyed. 

Occasionally the Squints are carried through the side walls 
of the chancel, either from the sacristy, or from chantry chapels: 
a good example with a trefoiled head occurs at Bishop's Sut- 
ton, Hampshire, another in the chapel at Sudeley. In Kenton 
church, Devonshire, there is a very good example near the 





ALL SAINTS', XENTON, DEVONSHIRE. 



end of the north aisle, through the north wall of the chancel, 
passing in the usual oblique direction towards the high altar. 
The opening from the aisle has a trefoil head, and forms part 
of the panelling of a pier, in the side wall of the chancel the 
opening is plain and square, passing through the wall in a 
very oblique direction. Sometimes also from the priest's 
room over the vestry, as at Warminsfton, Wanvickshire. Or 
this room may have been the residence of a recluse, called 
a ** Domus inclusi^." There are many of them remaining iu 



" Overhead were two chambers which 
common tradition hath told to have been 
the habitation of a devout lady, called 
Agnes, or Dame AgneR, out of whose lodg- 
ing chamber there was a hole made a^kew 



in the window, walled up, having its pros- 
pect just upon the altar in the ladies' 
chapel and no more." (iunton's History 
of Peterborough Cathedral, p. 99. 
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different parts of the country with fireplaces in them, some- 
times in the tower, more often over a chantry chapel, or 
vestry, on the north side of the chancel, and they are usually 
said to have been the residence for the priest. In other in- 
stances there are Squints from the room over the porch, 
usually now called the Parvise, though it would be difficult 
to find any ancient authority for this appropriation of the 
word. 

In some cases the Squint is carried through the wall at the 
back of the sedilia, as in St. John's church, Winchester, (see 
an engraving of this in the volume of the Proceedings of the 
Institute, Churches of Winchester, p. 14.) More frequently 
it is through the back of a piscina, as at Stanton St. John's, 
Oxfordshire, at the east end of the north aisle, now blocked 
up. A very elegant example occurs at Enford in Wiltshire ; 
this is very positively asserted to have been a confessional, 
because the ear applied to the smaller 
opening catches every sound from 
the larger one, but a comparison 
with other examples leaves no doubt 
that this belongs to the same class 
with the rest. 

The basin of the piscina is broken 
off, but enough remains to leave 
no doubt of its use, and there can 
be little doubt that the opening 
through the pier at the back of it, 
was for the purpose of enabling 
some person or persons to see the 
chantry altar to which this piscina 
belonged, or possibly, as before sug- 
gested, to enable the priest officiating at this altar to see 
the high altar simultaneously. 

In Bridgewater church, Somersetshire, there is a very re- 
markable instance of the use of these openings, by which 
a view of the high altar could be obtained from the north 
porch, which is attached to the west side of the north transept ; 
there is first an opening through the west wall of the transept 
from the porch, then in an oblique line, from this another 
opening through the east wall of the transept, by which a view 
of the altar is obtained looking across the aisle and an angle 
of the chancel. At the present time the opening from the 
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porch is blocked up, but by placing the back against it in the 
transept, the view may still be obtained through the second 
opening, and between the bars of the rich screen which partly 
intercepts it. 
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At Charlton, Wiltshire, there is another example very 
similar to this at Bridg- 
water, in which the 
Squint was carried 
through the east wall 
of the tower, the lower 
part of which is used 
as a porch, across a side 
chapel, and through 
the side wall of the 
nave in the direction 
of the high altar. The 
chapel is said to be of later date than the rest of the church, so 
that the S(|uints would appear to have been originally carried 
across an external space*". 

In some churches in South Wales, in the neighbourhood 
of Tenby, and in some other places, the Squint is carried 
across the angle of the chancel and transej)t, through a low 
structure erected for the purpose externally, filling up the angle. 
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In St. Nicholas* church, Gloucester, there is a series of 
oblique openings of this kind through the south wall of the 
chancel from the south aisle. These are of Perpendicular 
work, and their direction towards the altar is too evident 
to be mistaken. There is a nearly similar arrangement on 
the north side of the chancel of Chipping Norton church, 
Oxfordshire. i.h.p. 

<^ .\t the motnrnl of going to press, this sketch of the plan which arcompanieH il, 
uolJcc oi' the S(|uint .it Charlton and the wcrt.' received from a friend. 
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THE CASTLE AND PARLIAMENTS Of 

NORTHAJMPTON. 

At the time of the Conqueror's survey the possessions in 
the town of Northampton lay divided betwixt the crown, sonic 
of the abbatial ecclesiastics, and other jiersons of rank and 
consequence. Amonp:st tin names of these various proprietors 
that of Countess JuJith, a d;iiip:hter of Odo earl of Albemarle, 
by Adeliza, half sister of W tlliaui I., is not the least reiuai kablc, 
whether regarded in reference to her dignity and lier affinity 
to the new sovereign, or in connexion with one of his 1)ravest 
supporters. She had been p^iven in marriage to the Earl 
Waltheof, a waiiior whose piuwcss greatly assisted lier uncle 
in the arduous subjugation of Yorkshire, and probably out of 
consideration i'or this valuable service, as much as with a view 
of conciliating a noble whose hereditary influence might have 
been dangerous to \us ambitious projects, he loaded him with 
fresh accessions of territory in vaiious [)arts of J^ngland. 

The history of secular dignities at this laiiv time is involved in 
great obscurity, and it would be foreicrn to the present enquiry 
to allcinpt to elucidate a questiDu so j)rt;giiaiit with ditticnlty. 
Waltheofs father was the Saxon earl Siward, unquestionably 
a name of dignity, both before and after the Norman invasion, 
and Waltheof himself has been called earl of Northumber- 
land, Northampton, and liunliugdon, but of this no suttieient 
proof has ever been add need. 13esides this reputed rank, he 
however inherited large estates j several of the tenants held 
their lands from him during the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and the dowry of the countess considerably auprmented them. 
It may be readily imngmed that the Coiupieror would find him- 
self little at ease ii^ his new kingdom ; the people had scarcely 
had time to become reconciled to their slavery, and a sudden 
endeavour to lilierate themselves from its yoke could hardly 
have been misuspeeted. In this age of darkness and inhu- 
iiiaiuly, an age when the broad distinction betwixt might and 
justice was universally confused, the slightest cause, whether 
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refil or apparent, was sufficient to awaken suspicion, and call 
forth the exercise of tyranny. From some cause, wc know not 
what, history has not however exempted the character of his wife 
from the perfidy of betraying him ; the earl suddenly fell iiiidcr 
the displeasure of his royal kinsman, who, after suflering Wd- 
theof to languish by a long confinement in prisoDj ordered him 
to be beheaded at Winchester. The Conqueror now desired to 
bestow the Countess Judith's hand on Simon de St. Liz, a 
Norman in his confidence, who had come to seek his fortunes 
in England, but whose bodily deformity caused her to reject 
him. Indignant at such an imexpected resistance to his 
wishes, the king seized her possessions, amongst them sixteen 
houses in Northampton, and part of the revenue of the town^ 
and transferred them, with her eldest daughter Matilda* 
into the hands of his favourite. It is to tlus inheritor of 
Waltheof s united rank and estates that the erection of 
Northampton castle has been assigned, nor does there seem 
to exist any strong reason for discrediting the generally- 
received opinion. 

After so great a Japse of time, and considering the distrao* 
tion and civil war that prevailed within a century after the 
castle is reported to have been built, such structures being the 
first to suffer in the general disturbance, it is not suqmsing 
that so little of the first edifice should remain. Enough 
however is still traceable to mark the outline of its bulwai'ks, 
to shew where the bastions stood out from the curtain wall, 
where the moat separated the inner from the outer bailey, 
whilst the postern gate yet continues. In regarding the 
general figure of the plan, and judging from the existing 
mounds of earth, the debris of ancient buildings, the line of 
decayed and ruinous walls, and then comparing these with 
other buildings of a similar kind which still remain in a more 
integral state, for example, with Fevensey or with Pickering, 
there appears to have been a keep withm the inner bailey, 
probably at the north-east end ; in connection with this, the 
enceinte or boundary wall, which was occasionally flanked 
with circular towers, the enclosed area being occupied with 
erections, usually of wood, of a more domestic nature. The 
Nen flowed in its natural channel to the west, and the waters 
of the same river filled the moat, and encompassed the fortress 
on every side, though the moat itself is only visible at present 
as a dry ditch to the south. The few existing marks of a strictly 
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arcliitcctunil kiiul exhibit features in perfect accordance with 
the characteristics of the period to which its origin has been 
ah-eady assigned. Before pursuing the history of this building 
any liiither, or bringing in review the incidents that have 
tended to invest it with interest, I will briefly recur to the life 
of its founder. Under tlie hope of ini])roving his fortunes, he 
had with two friends accompanied the Conqueror to England; 
they indeed returned early to their native country, but the 
bright prospects of Simon dc St. Liz naturalized him on 
British soil. Within a few years after his marriage he founded 
the neighbounng priory of St. Andrew, and tilled it with 
Cluniac monks. 'I'he order was indeed never luunerous in 
this country, and it is not a little remarkable that Inost of the 
endowments arose out of tins early Norman intercourse. 
Simon de St. Liz, towards the close of his life, made the 
coiiiiiiou juuniey to the Holy Laud, and had even entered 
upon a second, when death airested his ])ilgiiii]agc, and he was 
buried within the walls of the abbey of St. Mary of Charity, 
in France, upon which his own recent fount la t ion in North- 
uu)|)ton was depentlant. Were it withiii tlie scope of this 
cn(|niry, we might here linger to reflect on the contradictory 
fii'liug.s that actuated the sentiments of the age, contrast the 
early life of the soldier, his ambition, his rapine, his thirst 
for bloodshed, with the remorse and devotion of his declining 
years ; we might observe how the two extremes of limnaii natia-e 
became strangely blended together in the same individual, iiow 
the restless and savage warrior, whose hands were stained with 
violence and crime, became transformed, under a happier im- 
pulse, into the humble penitent and the mortified recluse. Ikit 
for such a retrospect we have not leisure, nor indeed w^ould 
tlie present be a litting opportunity. Yet we may not omit the 
av()\\;d, ilial it is by such comparisons history delights to 
teach her moral lessons, and that a habit of drawing contrasts 
whilst instituting eiu|uiries of any intellectual kind, will 
unveil its really philosophical aspect ; and thus too, to cany 
out the idea a little further, in estimating the relative beau- 
ties betwixt military and ecclesiastical architecture, we may 
observe how, in their intentions so discordant, they mutually 
engage the attention, the one im|iiessing the mind by its 
stern solidity, its severe simplicity and dignified repose ; the 
other captivating the eye of taste by its elegancy, richness and 
variety of decoration, and awakening the deepest feelings of 
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emation by the solemn grandeur, the boly symbols, and the 
sacred purpose of a pile dedicated to the glory of God. 

There is another apparent contradiction betwixt the two 
styles, namely, that whilst the age of devotional buildings is 
for the most part wrapt in obscurity, the builder bcang sclcknn 
known, there often existing a wide interval between the date 
of the foundation and Uiat of its actual erection or oonsecmtioti, 
and therefore the date becomes merely conjectural, left to the 
guess of ingenuity to settle, or to the diligence of induction to 
establish, or to fix by analogy, from some peculiar resemblance 
to other religious buildings presumed to be coeval, the mass 
of information relating to military structures, unhappily them- 
selves too often swept away, is afforded to us in minute and 
continuous completeness. So that it may be truly asserted 
we have, on the one hand, Gothic buildings still rearing tlicir 
lofty heads in pristine magnificence, proelaiming iii iitjtes of 
harmony the duties of men, without any record being left us 
to indicate whose skill and piety constructed them ; aiul on 
the other hand there are mihtary remains, mere roofless, 
tottering walls, crumbling, venerable ruins, whose darkest, 
dampest nook may be often explained by an entrv' on an 
olla iai document, by a record of a genuine and uruluubted 
nature laid up among the national archives. Nor, whilst they 
furnish every needful illustration, is their value less remark- 
able for the curious light they frecpuiitly throw upon the 
manners and domestic usages of the ])eriod, for the political 
and statistical information they abound in, for the annnated 
reality ami freshness of their facts, as contradistinguished 
from all other som-ces of cotemporaneous history. 

Before proceeding to adduce a few extracts from these €\ i- 
dences, the attention must be re-directed to the noble fanuly 
already mentioned. We have seen how there was nnited in the 
same person the character of warrior, architect, and devotee, 
and his son the third earl of Northampton strove with filial 
enthusiasm to emulate the actions that have tmnsmitted his 
father's name to posterity, lie too in his day became an archi- 
tect. He assisted in laying a corner-stone to the honour of 
St.Guthlac nt Croyland, and placed thereon a gift of a hundred 
marks for iIk workmen : he endowed the abbey of Sawtry in 
Huntingdonshire, and terminated his laboiu*s bv erecting a 
similar relimous house to St. Marv de Pratis in tlic verdant 
meads of De ia Pro near Northampton. It cannot be said 
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these virtues perished with the first possessors of the earldom 
of Northampton, since a higher amomit of architectural know- 
ledge, a clearer insight into its principles, and a better appre- 
ciation of its beauties, attended by more (Hsinterested benevo- 
lence, by a seii-tlevution to the cause of humanity and the 
progress of social retinemeut, seem to have descended as the 
indefeasible attributes of the title. 

In returning to the immediate consideration of Northampton 
castle, I shall not so nmch restrict myself to an architectural 
investigation into what it actually was, as I shall endeavour 
to follow those notices cx < nrring on the rolls relative to its 
history as the temporary abode of the English monarchs, and 
the seat of our early legislative assemblies. Architectural 
notices would indeed be of httle comparative value, jis the 
object to wiu( h they refer is laid nearly level with the ground. 
Nor again does it seem easy to settle how the building first 
came into the hands of the crown, since we find it enumerated 
as one of the royal possessions m 11 74, though the grandson 
of the founder was still alive. What became of the possessums 
of this last. Earl Simon de St. Liz 'in Northampton or else- 
where, it i> now perhaps quite im])ossiblc to ascertain; none 
of his laiiuly succeeded him in his dignity, and the title became 
extinct after his death. This happened in the year 11 S t, yet 
ten years previously the castle was in the hands of Henry II. 
From this period downwards it is often mentioned on the Pipe 
Rolls, as the "turns de Aurthampton.'* In the Pipe roll of 
Hirhard I. it IS Sp( i k ( ' n of tims, "Adam dc Sanford renders an 
aeeount of five marks of Winchester money which had been de- 
posited in the tower of Northampton and lost through bad cus- 
tody." The date of tius extract is in the year 1189. Passing 
over a few notices of minor im])ortanre we reach the reign of 
Kiu'^ John. Both he and his pieileeessors on the throne oc- 
casiunally visited this district for tlie sake of the hunting if 
not for weiglitier reasons of state, and there can be little doubt 
that at such times they made the castle their residence. In the 
Chancellor's roll of the third of this king's reign (1201) we 
meet with an entry conclusive of the assertion, and it is so 
illustrative of the nature of this descrij)tion of docunicTit, and 
presents by its ample details so vivid a })icture of the business 
habits, the easy spirit and recreations of the time, that little 
excuse will be necessary for (juoting it. 

"In repaying the king s houses in the castle of Northampton 
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fivu marks. To Serjeants who brought the heads of six outlaws, 
six shillings*. In repaiiing the aforesaid castle five marks. 
For four carriers bringing the hunting geai' of the king from 
Northampton to Westminster half a mark. In repairing the 
houses of the kincr in the castle of Northampton and Silveston 
forty shillings, i o the chaplain at Geddington fifty shillings 
of his salary for the past year. The cost of a carriage and 
harness for the use of the qncen twenty-eight shillings and 
sixpence. For a judge, and doing justice, three shillings and 
sixpence. In the purchase of hay for feeding the beasts in 
the park of Northampton thirty-seven shillings ; and for the 
expence of taknig six prisoners from Northampton to Stamford, 
and thence to ISottingham, seventeen siiillings and iiuiepence.'* 
1^'iutmber you are now entering into the age of feudalism, a 
time of ignorance, illegitimate force, and moral imperfection, 
where you will ohscn'c every thing in the system discordant 
to our modern notions, every thing opposed to our general ideas 
of liberty and civilization ; bear tliis in mind when you examine 
these facts, and without measuring them by the standard of 
the present day, contrast them with each other. What is the 
picture you behold, and what arc the results of your reflections ? 
You see from a siiiirle extract on the sherifl"s accounts the 
manner m which the rcveiiue was expended, how freely the 
personal pleasures of the monarch were gratified ; and with 
what singularity do these payments stand in juxtaposition 
with each other ! The head of an outlaw valued at a shilling, 
whilst the services of the king's confessor, with his snlary in 
arrears, fetched no more than the same price ])er week^: again 
the kee}) of the royal deer considered worth an outlay of 
seven and thirty shillings, whilst the remuneration of an 
officer of justice fell down to three and sixpence. Any 
comments of mine would he superfluous, the facts them- 
selves will elicit their proper reliections^ Let us pass 
onwards in search of other infonuation. We are at the 



« A siinil.ir entry vx'\<^t9 on the RotuTus 
Misae, 14th John. WUlielroo homini Ade 
Crok qui tuUt vj. capita Wallenrium aer> 
Vieiitium Cadewnllani ainputata ad Dooi- 
num Kcgi'in a])ud ilolTkm vj. sol. 

^ h Becms to have continued lueb till 
the sixth of Edward I. Rot. Clans, m. 6. 

* Aa illustration of anoilier cliaracter 
offers itself in a lett( r of Fulke dc Bretule 
to Hubert de Buigb, in which h« atatea 



tliat a numljcr of poor begging alms at the 
hospital of St. John in Northampton had 
been killed by the preaa of thoie entering 
the >;atL\ and stveral wounded and killed 
by the blows of the vergers ; and he senda 
Williani Tilly, mayor of Northampton, to 
explain the circumstance, and begs to be 
informed what ought to be done Rep. 
Dep. Keeper. V. Append. II. Na 798. 
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commencement of the reign of King John, a period of 
pure administrative despotism, when intestine divisions began 
violently to convulse the realm : when the rising energies 
of the people sought for some consideration of their natural 
rights, when they finally freed themselves from political 
thraldom and obtained a redress of their grievances, l^he 
monarch himself became aware that personal activity, a 
quahty he never wanted, was more than ever necessary. 
We accordingly find Iniu constantly on the alert, seldom 
a week together in the same place : as a proof of his restless- 
ness he visited Northam])ton in fourteen ditierent years of 
his rcign. He placed tlic ru\al castles in an efiectual state 
of defence, and entrusted their custody only to those per- 
sons who were supposed to be attached to his interests, and 
upon whose faith he could place implicit depcndance. The 
otiiee of castelhLii or constable of the castle was one of great 
importance, as it has remained an honour to the present day. 
It was an office held during the king's pleasure, usually for a 
year, but among the earliest a[)pointments in connection with 
Northampton it ;is retained for three. Four of these ollicers, 
Robert de Braybroc, iiicliard Marshall, lloger de Neville, and 
Fulke de Breaute, took a prominent })art in the transactions of 
this and the succeeding reign, and will probably again present 
themselves to the notice. When the knii; ;i])pointed the last 
of du st' iir)l)les, and impatiently forced lum upon the keej)er 
by a second writ under his private as well as the public seal, 
he was little aware of the ve.\ation he was destined to awaken 
in his nuiid, or that one for whose promotion he evinced 
such extraordinary solicitude should render him and his son 
80 unorrateful a return. 

Pui'suiug chronological order, the next account wc meet 
with deserving attention is a writ on the Close ruUs, (1216,) 
addressed to the barons of the exchecpier, wherein the engineer 
is ordered to be paid at the rate of ninepcnce a day, with a 
grant of thirty shdlings for a robe for his wife. Other en- 
tries occur authorizing payments for general repairs and the 
transj)ort of military engines, which may be passed over. In 
the year 1215 we have another writ addressed to the barons 
of tlie exchequer, ordering them to remunerate lleury de 
liraibroc for forty quarters of grain, and twenty-four hogs, 
bought for the royal use and placed within the castle, at th^ 
rate of two shillings for each quarter of grain and the same 
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sum for eadi hog. In the middle of this year the custodj of 
the caatle was transferred to Roger de Nevii, and the manor 
of Thorpe granted him for keeping it in a proper state of 

defence. 

We pass on to the next reign, when during the constable* 
ship of Fnlke de Breaute (1222) we meet with the first ex- 
press mention of the gaol in the castle, the order given that 
the verderers of Salcey should deliver to him materials for its 
reparation, as well as for the royal houses at Silveston and 
Brigstock. The troublesome state of public affiiirs, the suc- 
cessful resistance and iirowing power of the barons, had 
become by no means diminished through the accession of 
Henry III. to the throne. The early age at which he com- 
menced his reign was also in many respects unfavourable for 
the establishment of domestic peace. The sepaiatioii of 
Nonnandy from the possessions of the EngUsh crown, and 
the consequent loss to the royal revenue, contributed to render 
him more dependant than his father upon his subjects for aid : 
whilst the severity of the forest laws, ever a fruitfid cause of 
popular discontentment, though mitigated in some degree by 
the enactments of the Great Charter, had by no means lort 
their force. An entry in iUustration of this occurs on the 
Close rolls in an order of release granted to Radulphus de 
Eyneston from the castle gaol, where he had been confined . 
for merely leading three greyhounds without a leash throuafa 
the royal forest. It may probably be considered that he 
underwent an excessive punishment, but when it is known 
that the most trifling inmngements of the law were usually 
visited by loss of life or bomly mutikdon, he seems to have 
received but gentle correction for his transgression. The king 
himself was at this time at Northampton, and is stated, in 
the document referred to, to have exercised this act of 
clemency at the suit and for love of master Roger Lacoc 
the physician. The same fondness for the pleasures of the 
chace pervaded all classes of society alike ; peasanta and pre- 
lates were equally within its influence, and sought together 
the same excitement; even Richard Poore, bishop of SaUs- 
bury, for his trespasses on the royal hunting ground, called 
forth the severe reprehension of his sovereign, and has left, 
in this respect, no enviable reputation behind him*. During 
this visit, Henry issued various writs of a local character. 

d KoL CUiu. 6t1i Hen. III. p. 617. 
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As they throw considerable light on the personal habits 
of the nioiian h, as well as evidence the minute attention 
paid to matters of a public and private nature, a few of 
them shall be brought uiukr review. We have a writ 
addressed to the barons of the exchequer authorizing them to 
repay the bailiffs of the town eight shilhngs whicli they had 
laid down for the carriage to London of cloth bought for the 
royal use at the fair, and for canvass and wrapj)ering to pack 
it up: one to the bailitl's, bidding tliein pureliase for 2sicola9 
the squire, six ells of bleu at eighteen-pence an ell, and a 
dressed lamb-skin : one to Hugh de Neville, anthoriziug hiui 
to give the prior of St. Andrews eight poles for mukiug joists 
for the tower of his church : the king had previously granted 
thirty rafttMN from tlie royal forest, to the abbot of St. James, 
whose builduigs had l)(cu burnt down. Al^oiit two months 
after this yisit, lleiuT 111. again took up his residence in the 
castle of Northani|)ton. He was then in his eighteenth year, 
on his wnv to Hi'dford, with the intention of crushing the in- 
snrrection of ludke de Breaute. Tt was im arduous tnidcr- 
tnking, and the siege of that castle occupied him little less 
than eight weeks, since we find hhn there from the 21st of 
June to the 19th of August, (1221). linniediately he had 
proceeded on his journey as hir as the castle then existing at 
Newport Paguell, oppressed ])erhaps by the heat of the 
weatlier, he suddenly recollected having left behind him the 
royal store of wines, and a mandate was forthwith addressed 
to the sherilY of the county, desiring him to forward without 
the least delay the four casks that had been left in his custody 
at the castle. 

Though the legitimate title of Henry III. to the English 
crown was undoubtedly clear, yet it can hardly be said 
his pretensions to it were undisputed. He went however 
through the ceremony of a coronation, though the symbol of 
royalty itself had been lost, with the rest of the regalia, whilst 
being transported across the Wash. He was youthful, and 
inexperienced, but the discretion of his protector the earl 
of Pembroke, aided by the activity and valour of his high 
justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, made some amends for these 
deficiencies, and enabled him to resist for a time the growing 
power of his barons, as well as permanently to crush the 
danger menacing his possession of the sovereignty from Louis 
king of France. A caution has been already dropped against 

VOL. 111. T t 
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forming judgments of the past by the standard of the present 
age. Such modes of thinking will often invest facts with an 
unreal cx)louring, and both distort their own features, and the 
consequences they are intended to produce. The historical 
enquirer should exercise habitual caution and discretion, diily 
balancing against each other the events of the period, estimat- 
ing them by the prevalent opinion of tliat particular time, not 
being himself unaware that the march of civilization, and the 
progress of eulightenment are, as Christian perfection ought to 
be, daily advancing. Without going into the whole transac- 
tions connected with the fall of Bedford castle*, T will briefly 
state that exasperated by the dilatory nature of the siege, 
Hubert de Burgh tarnished the first great victory of his 
master by haiiuim.^ eighty of the garrison after it fell into his 
hands. We shudder upon readiiig such an act of barbarity, 
but in our detestation of the deed forget that tliis was the 
custom of the age: we forget that the lower as well as the 
upper classes, true to the degradation of lallcn humanity, had 
their minds alike familiarized with deeds of cnielty, and looked 
on if not as regardless as exulting spectators. No doubt it 
was an exet rnble deed, and the more frightful mockeiy of 
justice from being carried into effect under the sanction of the 
highest legal ofticer of the realm. Yet modem paralleb may 
readily be found, and to press the subject homewards to the 
feelings, it can scarcely be a point of dispute how posterity 
will estimate the humanity and refinement of a nation which 
with all these offensive examples before it as warnings ^ 
enforces the same mode of criminal punishment. 

During the blockade just spoken of, the castle of North- 
ampton rendered considerable rehef to the king, and the town 
likewise furnished towards it several carpenters, and other 
persons whose ingenuity was serviceable. When at length 
the fortress was Ukea, several of the engines were dismounted 
and returned home, whilst the harness of the king was sent by 



• An extract from the Scutr-pe roll in 
the Tower may serve to »Jit w tlif nature of 
the military service performed on tins 
occasion; it is beaded Scuta^ium exercituH 
d<»nini Hernici Mgtt de Bedcford scilicet 
de scuto (hms jTrtrcnf. — Rex vicccomifi 
Ebor. salutcin, priecipiinus libi quud 
habere facias R. oomiti Cestrise ct Tiin- 
colnifp seiitagium sunm de feodis militurn 
qua; terut de uobih in capitr, et de fcudis 



militurn qua: tenentur in capite de wudis 
et honoribus qua- sunt in custodUa tlM ill 

balliva Uia scilint de sciito duas marcas, 
pro exercitu nostru Bvdt'l'ord in quo luit uo- 
biscutii per prvceptum nostrum. — Episco- 
pus Wigorniensis qui babet miiites huot la 
exercitu habet litteras directas vicecomiti- 
bus Wiporn. Glouc. Warv. de feodis mili- 
turn qute de domino rego tenet in capite, 
&c.— Miac. Roll, No. 10. Stb lieu. III. 
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Hhe flheriff of Bedford to London^ Of a building that with- 
stood for 80 many weeks the most vigorous efforts of Henry 
to reduce it to subjection, nothing now remains but a conical 
mound of earth, whose base is washed by the silent waters of 
the Ouse. On this gentle eminence originally stood the donjeon, 
within whose massive walls the besieged, inspired with all 
the hopeless courage of despair, entrusted their last chance of 
safety. But whoever seeks for these vestiges of its former 
importance in the modem town, or delights to visit a spot 
consecrated to liberty by this unavailing struggle, and ren- 
dered dear to the lovers of national freedom, vainly seeking for 
the living monuments of its ancient greatness, will still be 
gratefully repaid in beholding those stately piles, which are 
devoted, through the extensive charities of a London citizen, 
and the purer philanthropy and patriotism of the present 
noble owner of Woburn, to the social improvement and 
sanitary wants of tlie district. 

In 12531 lenrv directed a survev to be made of tlie condition 
of the castle of Nortliaiiipton, at the time John de (irey re- 
ceived the custody of ii : liis commissioners found that the park 
was "decently kept in vert, venison, and pasture," and that 
new works had been executed in the castle, by the sheriff of the 
county, as in walls, houses and other matters : that all the 
houses of the said castle miuht he maintained at slight cost ; 
that the same sheriff had bestowed much expenditure on the 
great wall of the castle, which, however, still needed great re- 
pairs, and that there were then in the castle hewn and mihewn 
stone, lime and sand, which might be applied to that work*. 

Towards the close of this reign the castle and town of 
Northampton were the scenes of important events, owing to 
the rebellion of the barons headed by Simon de Mont fort. 
In 1205 tlie town was invested by the royal army ; the castle, 
which resisted all attempts at assault, was taken by stratagem, 
and Simon de Montfort the yoimger and many of his principal 
adherents were eaj)ture(l''. Although the ])\irgesses of North- 
ampton had taken no more active part in the commotions of 
this period than the inhabitants of other towns ui the kingdom, 
yet in accordance with the custom of the times, they obtained, 

' The various expenaea connected with * Ancient Letter* in the Tower, Nik 448 

this memorable vio^je, an account of the a and 412 b. 

military engines, and tlie different methods " Bridges' Hist, of Northampton, toL i. 

of attack, are priven on the Close rolb of p. 1/25, and the avtborities Acf» quoted, 
the jcor with the utmoet minutencsi. 
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on the final siippressiion of fhe rebellion by the king's victory 
at Evesham, a general pa i Ion for past transgressions, and 
more especially for having defended the town aG^aiii^t the 
royal army, an act to wliicli tliey had been compelled by the 
forcil)K^ occupation of it by the adherents of Montfort. Simi- 
lar letters of grace were granted by lienry to many other 
towns ; the original grant to the men of Northampton, under 
the great seal, is still ])reserve(l among the muniments of the 
coi'|)oratioii'. la the year following the battle of Kvesham, 
1200, a |)arliament was held at Northampton, when manv of 
the no])les who had been forfeited for their participation in 
iVIont fort's rebellion were restored to their estates; sentence 
of banisiiment was pronounced on the younger Simon de 
Montfort, and the bishops of Worc^ter, Winchester, and 
London, were excommunicated by the papai legate for their 
adherence to the popular ])arty. From this period downwards, 
the notices occurring relative to the castle of Northampton 
decrease in vahie as they descend in the order of time. 

It continued however to be, as before, one of their principal 
residences whenever the English kings visited the county, but 
improved methods of warfare gradually began to lessen its 
importance as a fortress. The energies of Edward 1. were 
calied into exercise upon a different field; his anxiety was 
directed towards the northern borders, as well as to subdue 
the Welsh ; he had consequently but little comparative need 
of military defences in the central districts of England. His 
successor had enough to do in protecting himself against the 
incursions of the Scotch, yet the general troubles of his reign 
rendered it necessary that the royal castles should be restored. 



' See also Rot Pat 52 Hen. III.; the 
dociiinent is m follcwa : 

Henricu«> dei gratia Rex Anpli^e Do- 
minus Hibc'rnia et Dux Aquitanix om- 
nibtts Ballivia Sdelibua ran md oum 
prcs?ntes littere pervenerint, salutem. Vo- 
lenies majori et probis hominibus nostris 
d* Narhtmpt gratiam facere specialem 
remisimiis Pt panlonavimus eisdem ct toti 
cummunitati ville ejusdem omnem tndig- 
nwioiieiii et uami nmcoreni quos erga 
ifMOs conceperanms occasione (ktentionis 
▼Ule nostre Northampton contra iios et 
«»ptioius ^usfteni, et ceiam oeeuiciw 
transgressionum et excessuutu si quos con- 
tra nos feceruiit tempore turbacionis habitc 
in regno noatro et eis transgrcssiones et 
cxcMsui hi^usmodi quantum in nobis eat 
iiiQiliter perdonavimut et ipsos ad graoicm 



ct pacem nostram admisimus, nolentes 
quos ipsi per nos bendet uostroe juatl- 
ciarios hallivoc «eu alios ministros iinstros 
occasione predicta decetero gra%'entur in 
aliqttO wen niole.stentur. lu tamen qned 
stent recto in curia nostra si quis He trann- 
gressionibus aliquibus versus; eos ioqoi 
voluerit, et erga nos ei heredes nosttM 
bene et fidclitcr sc habcaiit in futiirum. 
In cujus rci teitlimonium ha^^ litteras nos* 
tras fieri fecimus patentee. Teste me ipso 
apud Wiiiile.r, sexto die Mail anno rcgni 
nostri quiiiquagcsimo sccundo. — Seal iu 
green wax ; broken. 

The Jews of Northampton, who had been 
expelled during the distiirbance there, on the 
restoration of peace are ordered to return 
to the town and be under the protection of 
the burgesses.>-PatetitRelK 48 Henry I IL 
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and maintained in an efficient state. In 1323 another survey 
of the castle of Northampton was taken, from which we leam 
some most interesting particukrs as to its condition and ex- 
tent in the early part of the fourteenth century. It appears 
that some time before the date of this document, the great 
hall, the two principal chambers, and the lower chapel had 
been destroyed by nre, and the jurors estimated the cost of 
their restoration at 702/. They found also that the chambers 
of the ''new tower'' in the said castle, and also six turrets on 
the circuit of the wall, were for the most part destroyed by 
Nicholas de Segrave, keeper of the castle, in 1307 : among 
other dilapidations are enumerated ruined walls, a crazy gar- 
den-gate, a ruinous barbican, and a certain " old tower called 
Faukestour, which was begun in the time of King Heniy the 
Elder." This passage seems to indicate that popular opinion 
attributed the erection <3i this "old tower" to the celebrated 
Fulke de fireaute, the terrible "Falkesius" of the monks of 
St. Alban's, who, as we have seen, was warden of the castle in 
1216. Althoiin:li the times of Fulke and of King Henry the 
Elder (Heniy II ) were not the same, yet some accidental cir- 
cumstance now unknown, may have led to the association of 
the name of that redoubted foreign mercenary with a work 
constructed before liis arrival in England. The jurors found 
tliat it would require the sum of 395/. 0^. Sd. to repair the 
defects last named : thus it is evident the castle was in a most 
deeaycd state ; the estimated outlay iiecessar\^ for its restora- 
tion woiihl liavc exeeeded 12,000/. of the present currency 

Edward ill. was too deeply intent on securing the })rc- 
carious advantages obtained by his father, and the fairer 
territories won by his own vjdour in Frnnce, to bestow 
much of his attention on this tjiiarter of his dominions. 
1 lie castle remained as a prison until nearly the commence- 
ment of the last century, when it fell into private hands. 
Hitherto we have only mentioned it as a place of defence, 
as one of those unhappy spots where the wretched felon 
and suspected violator of the forest l.iws lay famishing amid 
the palatial profuseness of the proud Plantagenets, and the 
Christmas luxuries of de Breuutc, or as the occasional abode 
of the Eniili^h kings; but henceforth it opens upon the 
attention with more agreeable as well as more universal 
interest. We shall now observe it as a place where laws 

^ Inquis. ad Quod Panmum, 16 £dw. II. No. 1 19. 
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became agitated, pregnant with loftier views of fesponsibility; 
and where the general mark of humanity was accelerated bj 
wiser provisions for the regulation of commerce and the 
administration of justice. 

Without perplexing ourselves by a long enquiry into the 
nature of our early legislative assemblies, I will merdy state 
as a reason for passing over by a rapid enumeration the earUer 
ones convened at Northampton, that it is not until the 
latter end of the reign of Henry III. that we are able to dis- 
cover the rudiments of that popular mode of representation 
existing at present. During the antecedent period, the spirt* 
tual and temporal peers were the only persons admitted to the 
royal council, and their privileges seem to have been vety 
indefinitely laid down. On some occasions the former out- 
numbered the latter, on others there was a preponderance on 
the side of the barons, and as in the instance of the parliament 
at Shrewsbury durinfi; the reifm of Edward I., sometimes the 
bishops were not even Nimmoned. Nor are these deviatkms 
from the general system the only ones on record, as we find 
parallel instances in the Cortes of Castile, to which in 1370 and 
1373 neither the nobles nor the clergy were called. Although 
the title of 'parliament' has been freely given to several of these 
early conventions, we must not connect them with our modern 
application of the term, nor suppose that the principle of 
receiving representatives from the conmuinity was fully recog- 
nised. Parliaments wore not in fact ideiititied witli the more 
ancient forms of the British govermneiit. This m\\ enable us 
at once to pass over, without discussiuii, tlie conferences held 
here between Rob(»rt duke of Normandy and his brother 
Henry I ; the settlement of the succession by the latter prince 
upon lus daugliter Maud; the council held both by Stephen 
and Richard 1. ; the convention to trv the traitorous a Becket, 
and the ratification of the Constitutions of Clarendon. Each of 
these, historically interesting, deserves more attention than the 
present occasion will suffice to atiurd, but none taken by itself 
involves any point of sufficient constitutional importance for 
us to pursue fuither its examination^ 

* Of the counciis held at Northampton, twelve abbots, and many other foreign and 

the following are the firindpsL In 1131, English nobility, and "inferioris ordinto 

a great cuiia, placltuni, or council, at personae." In \l6i, when Becket wai 

which were present all the Principes ordered into banishment. In 1176, when the 

Anglis." In 1157, » convention of the Constitutinn"* of Clarendon were ratified. 

I^ulet, Principet Mgni, eight bishopi. In 1177, 1190, U94, 1223» 1224^ 1227. 
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It was nut until tlic forty-ninth of Henry III. (1265), when 
two knights were tirst summoned by the shtu'itis tium the 
counties, and two Ijurgesses from the cities or towns, that the 
outline of our actual representative system can l>e distinctly 
traced. Before tliis indeed the spirit of lawless force was [)rc- 
dominant; the absolute j)o\ver of the crown ])rcvt nted any 
thing like national development, and tlie varied elements of 
pohtical life and freedom liad not l)urst forth into existence. 
The kingdom was now undergoing all iliosc intestine miseries 
which sooner or later enforce upon bad governors the neces- 
sity of renovation and cure. It was in a sadlv distracted state 
when in the midst of the general distress and confiscation that 
prevailed, Henry suddenly convoked a great assemblv to meet 
him at Northam|)ton fl^GS.) But it was not to disetLss the 
wretched conduion ot Ins subjects, to adopt remedies for alle- 
viating their wants, or to conciliate the disaffecUou of his 
barons, that he issued his writs for the convention. It was 
not a meeting to be confounded with our ideas of a parliament, 
but a mere gathering of the upper classes, which should afford 
the papal legate an oj)pr)rtunitv of preaching a crusade ; and 
judging from the result, his exertions were far from being un- 
successful, since the monarch himself, with a large number of 
the nobility, took up the cross and proposed to accompauy his 
sons to the Holy Land. 

We are now arrived at a period when the ]>opular voice was 
the first time plainly heard in the councils of the state, and 
amongst the earliest of those towns enjoying the privilege of 
sending their repri scntatives to pariuniK nt, were Northamp- 
ton and Bedford, a right acquired in all j)robal)ility from their 
being attached to the royal dcriiesnes. Althougli various mo- 
difications and successive cliangcs w(M'c henceforward perpe- 
tually arising, the burgesses ajipear irom the 23nl of Edward I. 
to the present day, to have been legally considered both as 
constituent as well as necessary parts of the legislative body. 
Edward I. died on the 7th of August 1307, at Burgh on Sand, 
in his last expedition against the Scots, and on the 20th of 
the same month, his feeble successor summoned a parliament 
to meet him *for a special pnrj)ose' at Northampton. One of 
the osteusibb reasons for the present cooveutiou was to make 

1266, 1268, 12&.3, 1329, 1336, 1338. At abbey of Pipewell, now cutuely destroyed, 
Glipiloae in 1290. At Ooddiugton in in 1189. 
1 188, to consult about « cmwdft. At the 
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arrangements for the funeral of his father. Whatever amonnt 
of incapacity or moral oblo(iuy ina^ liave attached itself to the 
character of Edward of Caernarvon, it can scarcely be said that 
filial affection was a virtue in which he was deficient. The 
performance, however, of the melancholy solenmities so natu- 
rally due to the memory of the late king, was not the sole 
reason for parliament meeting so immediately after his death, 
since the writs, our chief source of information, (the rolls of its 
proceedings having, like most of those of the reign, become 
lost,) further mention, as subjects for discussion, the new 
sovereign's coronation, and his espousals with Isabella of 
France. There was another latent motive for its convocation, 
one involving more important political rights. The active 
reitrn just ended had left the young prince surrounded with 
dilliculties, against which he was in every way unequal to 
conti ud. The discontentment of his barons, the increasing 
demands of the ])ope, the long and expensive wars in which 
his ancestors luul l)een engaged, now bequeathed as a legacy 
ii|>on his impoverished exchc(|uer, had to be provided for, not 
as t'uniu ily ivom the private revenues of the crown, but to be 
supported by extraordinary grants from the people. The per- 
sonal resources of the king had gradually become lavi-shed 
away, and we thus trace the earliest causes ot" ilu; iliiiiinisliiug 
power ot" the royal prerogative, as well as the subsequent 
influence of the iiati(»ual voice in regulating taxation. The 
three estates of parliament assembled at iXorthumpton on the 
13th of October"', four months before the king was actually 
crowned, and did not entirely separate until the beginning of 
the fullowinf( vear". It was in the twenty-fifth year of the 
preceding reign, about twelve years before this time, that the 
laws exacting pecuniary aids iVom tlie subject, first became 
clearly defined: uevertheless liiey contumed for a length of 



■ The Ltbcnte rolls of tMi yet eontaia 

no mention of Nortliampton whatever, but 
the Close rolli ot the wme time have 
eotriet reeordinpt order* to bulifli to pay 

to Nicholas Av Srpfravc the CDU-t.ihlr. sixty 
pounds for repairs of walls aud buildings 
of the CMtle — also to fortify the castle, for 
better s<£'< urity and safi ty of the people — 
also to repair whIIh and paling of the park. 
(Rot. Claus. 1 Edw. II.) On the Patent 
roll IS .Iiilm, tliiTc an vrtlvr for flic pny- 
inentof arrcarii and wages due to the king's 
•ervantsin garrison of the castles of North- 
ampton and Bockiagbanit so thai they 



might have no reason to leare the king^s 

8cr\ it c. 

° It was at this period that diplomatic 
and official relations began to be esta- 

blts!\c(l bi'twixt European and Asiatic 
nations ; moagols of dii^tinction visited 
some of the chief cities of Spatn» France, 
and Itnly, nnr! during the prp-ent parlia- 
ment nn answer was sent to the king of 
Tartary in return for his friendly embassy. 
Sec Rynier, vr.l. ii. ji. 8. new edition, and 
Mcmuires sur Ics lUlations Poliliques des 
Princes Chretiens avec Ics Empereuis 
Mongols. Vol. ii Mem., pp. 154—167. 
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time to press with unequal foice upon the rising energies of 
the people, and in illustration of this, we find in the trans- 
actions now under review, that whilst the clergy and the 
burgesses contributed in this parliament a fifteenth firom the • 
towns, the knights granted from the counties a twentieth of 
their moveables, to prosecute the war against the Scots. 

Other important matters were for the first time settled hj 
this parliament; such as the terms of the coronation oath* 
and the oath tendered to the representatives upon taking 
their seats. By the general tenor of the latter, more espe- 
cially in its fourth and sixth dauses, every precaution seems 
to have been taken to support and strengthen the royal pre- 
rogative, whilst the provisions of the former not only recog- 
nised the limitation of the royal power by existing laws, but 
that the power of altering those laws and enacting others, 
could only be exerdaed with the consent of the 'commu- 
naute,' or the lords and commons assembled in parliament. 
On the present occasion, then, we witness the conflicting 
elements of the English government balanced agunst each 
other with the nicest appreciation of their relative value, those 
mighty parts formerly brought together in such discordant 
and hostile collision, now firmly cemented in peaceful union, 
and the entire fabric laid on so wide a basis, that not only 
may it be said, the constitution was for the first time securely 
established, but that however nuich corruption in the clcotive 
franchise, municipal abuses, or natural decay, nuiy hiwc de- 
formed its fair proportions in the la{)se of succccdiii;^^ a^cs, 
a reformation and ciu*e has always been found for them by 
recuiiuig to the pure spirit of lliese early principles. 

The parliament ag.im asscml)led at Northampton in the 
second year of the sur reeding reign (132S), meeting imme- ' 
diately after the one summuned to York, in consequence of 
several of the representatives being absent on that occasion. 
No constitutional questions came under review; these, indeed, 
had been pretty generally fixed in the preceding reigns as 
they now stand, but much business of a momentous charac- 
ter occupied attention. In the first place, the writs of sum- 
mons prohibited tournaments, and the nppcarance of that 
tumultuous retinue of armed men which had usually attended 
upon these occasions. The representatives were thus enabled 
to carry on their deliberations witliout distraction, . personal 
fear, or restraint. Here both the origin and authority is 

TOL. nr. U u 
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found for that resoluticm of the Long Fariiament (1645) 
forbidding the appearance of the miUtary at an election, 'as 
a high infringement of the liberties of the subject, and ao 
open defiance of the Liws and constitutions of this kingdom / 
a resolution subsequentlr established by act of parliament. 
(8th George II.) The Scottish convention and a treaty of 
peace were confirmed at the present meeting, the preliminaiy 
of a commercial intercourse with Flanders settled, the first 
annual payment made of Queen Philippa's dowry, and power 
given to the bishops of Worcester and Chester to demand 
and ask for, in the king's name, the right and possession of 
the kingdom of Erance. Amongst other business also now 
transacted was the custody of the great seal, which was 
transferred from the keeping of Master Henry de Ovf and 
William de Herlaston, to Henry de Burghersh, bishop of 
Lincoln. This transfer was publicly made by the king him- 
self, in the presence of several of the nobility, immediatdy 
after the celebration of mass, in a certain chapel of the prioiy 
of St. Andrew, and the same document states that the keeper 
used it in sealing briefs the next day. It appears from a 
subsequent document, printed in the Fcedera, that the cus- 
tody of the great seal was again changed by the king taking 
it himself on Sunday the 15th of January following (1329), 
in a certain chamber where Queen Isabella was lodged, in 
the same priory, and he retained it till Thursday, when he 
restored it to the bishop in the presence of his lords, in the 
garden of the prior of Newenham, near Bedford. In this 
parliament was enacted tlie first statute of Northampton. 
It commenced by coniiniiing tliu Great Charter and tlic 
Cliartcr of the Forest. By subsequent clauses the pardon of 
felons was placed uu a better system, and tlic aciministration 
of justice carried on under less restraint, since all persons 
were forl)uiden to present themselves armed before the royal 
ministers. Sundry provisions were made relative to the de- 
livery of writs to the sheriffs •, legal officers were appointed 
to enquire into robberies, manslaughter, theft, oppressions, con- 
spiracies and grievances, as well by the sen ants of the crown 
as by others ; justice was not to be delayed at the bidding 
of the great or little seal ; the county cess was put on an 
improved footing, and all staples were to cease. In the 
various provisions of this admirable statute of Northampton, 
there is the highest regard evinced for individual liberty ; the 
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crown itself is limited in its interference with the equal course 
of justice, its powers being confined, by the terms of the 
royal oath, to granting charters of pardon for offenders. The 
criminal law was much amended by these and other regu- 
latious ; aristocratic influence in gaol-deliveries was checkdl ; 
the common rights of the people were carefully respected. 
Nor is it undeserving observation that in abohshiiig those 
mercantile monopolies which had sprung up in the late 
reigns, how clearly the parliament iniderstood their injurious 
tendency, whilst, to shew how repugnant it tlio\ight them 
to be to the earlier theory of the constitution, the jjresent 
statute allowed " merchants, strangers, aiid oIIk i s to go 
and come with their merchandise into England after tlie 
tenor of the Great Charter'* of the 17th of John. So jealously 
watched and guarded indeed was the freedom of conunerce 
during Edward lll.'s reign, that, independently of the present 
statute, a full recognition of its luifettered principles was set 
forth in the prcanihii* nn<l first clause of the tenth parlia- 
ment held at York, (9lii Kdward III. 1335.) It woidd be 
opening the subject far too wide were I to mention in this 
enquiry the various occasions when royalty visited the town 
of Northam])ton, and I have merely noticed the foregoing 
incident, amongst many, to shew how frequent those visits 
formerly were, and to furnisii some kind of idea of the 
business habits of the period, and the simple uiodts of regal 
life. The parliament opened its sittings on April 24th, and 
did not conclude them until the 21st of May, during the 
whole of which time Edward III. remained here. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, when the third parliament 
assembled at Northamptou, we find him actively engaged in 
prosecuting his claims upon the kingdom of Philip of Valois ; 
and in pursuing this favountt' object of his ambition he spent 
much of the early period of his life on the continent. He was 
now on the eve of embarking upon one of these expeditions, 
but previously to his departure he addressed writs to the 
usual persons, informhig them that he liad ap])ointed Edwcird 
his eldest son keeper of the renlin din iiiLC his absence, and 
summoned tliem to attend n great conned at Northampton 
on the morrow after St. James the Apostle, (July '2(), 1338.) 
The writs were tested on the 15th of June, and the parlia- 
ment was duly convened at the aj)j)ointed time ; the king 
himself, however, sailed for the continent a few days before 
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it met. One of the monarch's first acts on reaching Antwerp 
was to address an order to the great ecclesiastics, revoking 
the power he had confided to them to treat of peace with 
Philip of Valois as king of l^Vance. Meanwhile his son, the 
Black Prince, effectually urged the parliament to supply the 
necessary aids for carrying on the campaign abroad. This, 
with a lew regulations for victualling the royal castles of 
Scotland, and some acts of minor consequence, brought the 
session to a close at the ciicl of about ten days. 

The last parliuniuut at Northampton was summoned for the 
5th of November, in the fourth year of Ricliard 11. Most of 
the great ottircrs of state assembled at the appointed time, by 
order uf the council, in a chand)er of St. Andrew's nriorv, where 
they heard read the f^reat eharter of Knsjlish libei Ue.s, hut after 
waiting in vain for some tiiiie the anival of the other repre- 
sentatives, who were deterred from attenclm^^ in consequence 
of the heavy rain and floods, it was agreed to adjouni the 
parliament until the following Thursday, the members being 
permitted to retire in the meanwhile to their hostels for their 
ease. The roads had been rendered so impassable l)y the 
bad weather that it was w ith considerable difficulty the king 
reached his manor of iMoulton, where he was lodged, in the 
immediate neighbourhood to the town. 

Kiehard 11., now in his fifteenth year, met the parliament 
in person on the 8th of November. It was not a very 
nuuieious convention, as several of the nobilitv were still 
detained on business in the marches of Seuilaii d. The 
chancellor, (Simon de Sudbury, arehbishop of Canterbury,) 
on the part of the king, oj)eiie(l the ])roceedings by stating 
the motives that had induced him to call this parhament 
together, how desirous he felt that the liberties of the Church 
and the ])ea('e uf the realm .should be maintained and 
guarded ; he next referred to the matter with which he was 
charged by the king, saying emphatieally°, "Sirs, it cannot 
be a thing unknown to you, how that nobleman the earl of 
Buckingham, with a great number of otiier great lords, knights, 
esquires, ami other good gentlemen of the realm, whom may 
God save by His mercy, are now in the service of our lord 
the king and his realm in the parts of France, uj)on which 
enterprise the king has expended as much as you have granted 

^ This npeech and the proceedings of the p.-irii«iiient arc in N<»nii«n French. 
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him in the last parliament, and beyond tliis grant, much from his 
private resources ; and what is more, he has greatly contribntcd 
from his own substance for the expedition against Scotland, 
and for the defence and succour of his lieges in Guienne, and 
for the last debts due to the earl of March for Ireland, as well 
as in other ways ; he has pledged the greater part of his jewels, 
which are at the point of being lost, and you may observe how 
the subsidy of wool is the cause of tlie present riot in Flanders ; 
nothing, in eflect, is reserved : the wages of the troops in the 
marches of Calais, Brest, and Clierl)ourg are in arrears more 
than a quarter and a half, in consequence of which the castles 
and fortresses of the king are in such great peril, that the 
soldiers are on the point of departing. Be well assured that 
neither our lord the king, nor any other Christian monarch is 
able to endure such charges without the aid of the community; 
and moreover, consider how deeply the king is indebted, how 
the crown jewels, as it is said, are at the point of being for- 
feited, how he is bound by covenant to pay the earl of Buck- 
ingham aiid his com pnii ions, what outrageous expenses he 
will be put to in guarduig the sea-coasts nearest France next 
season, so that the malice of the enemy may be better resisted 
than it was before, when, as you are well aware, they wrought 
sucli grievous damage and villainy against the state. Will you 
counsel our lord the king, and shew lum what better ])rovision 
can be made to meet these difficulties, and how the kiijgdom 
may be defended more securely against its enemies by land 
and sea. Be pleased to deliberate on this as soon as you are 
able, to the end that you may speedily render his majesty, 
these nobles, and yourselves, that effectuni assistance which is 
necessary." With such weighty arguineiits the cliancellor 
opened the present parlian\ent, adding also, at the close of 
his speech, that the king both wished and commanded all 
persons who had any irrievancc which could not be redressed 
without the interposition of parliament, that they should 
present their petitions to the clerks of chancery appointed 
to receive them, who would hand them over to the prelates 
for judgment. After this address, they all (l( pnrted tn their 
respective hostels, and on the morrow consul tt d tugetlitr in 
the new dormitory <>f the priory, on the i)usuiess he had pro- 
pounded. A lengthened debate ensued, in the course of which 
Sir John Gildersburgh, who was deputed by the commons, de- 
clared they were very poor, and unable to bear any further 
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charge ; that the ptesent demands of £160^000 ware out- 
lageoufl and insupportable, and prayed that the prektes and 
krda would treat by thenuelvea, and set forth the ways by 
which a reaaonable sum, at less distress to the people, mig^t 
be levied and collected. After considerable diacossioa ud 
nratoal conference, the commons proposed that if the clergy, 
who occupied one-third of the kingdom, would suppoit oii«> 
third of the charge, they would grant £100,000, so that tha 
laity should be rated at 100,000 marks and the clergy at 
60,000. Upon this the clergy replied, with less liberality 
than adherence to legal precedent, that their grant was norer 
made in parliiunent, neitner ought to be; that 3ie laity neitiier 
ought nor had the power to bind the clergy, nor the dergvtho 
laity, but that if any ought to be free, it was themsdros; 
praying moreover, that the liberty of Holy Church might be 
saved to them entiiely, and that what the commons deemed 
fit to perform, they would certainly do the like themselves. 
The commons then imposed a capitation tax on all the laity, 
male and female, above fifteen years old, of tluree groats, veiy 
beggars only excepted, which, with the sudden emancipation 
of the serfs in the following parliament, was the occasion of 
the insurrection under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw the next 
year. Tlie same kind of revolt had, from a similar enlarge- 
liiL'iit of their liberties, broken out amongst tiiti i liiiicii pea- 
santry aurnc Lmic previously. 

CHARLES UliNlii UAiiliiliOilNE. 
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APF£NDIX. 

7 John, 1206. An order to the iherUT of NorihaiDptoii to expend 40 

marks in repairing the castle*. 

8 John, 1206. Writ tested from Porcbeiter to the barons of the ex* 
chequer ordering repayment of the sams paid by Peter de Stoke to 
Peter the engineer at the rate of ix.d. a day : also xxx.s. for a robe for 
his wife, and moreover the expenses he waa at for the utensils and 
other neces«arie? for tlie engines, as well as for repairs at the castle-'. 
By a subsequent entry in a writ addressed to the shcrifF of Notting- 
ham, the sum of ix.d. a dnv seems to luive been his usual rrmuneration. 

1207. Taymcnt ordered iiom the sheriff to the gaaic individuul'^. 

15 John, 1213. Writ to the barons of the exchequer, ordering them 
to aettle widi Henry de Braybroe Imi expenditorB fnr fepeirio^ and 
BtrengtheiuDg the casde from the time it vas in hie custody^. £s- 
einption from caetle-ward granted to WilKam, the eon of Hamon, and 
Ha Boldiera, and order issued to Hemy de Bratbroc not to ineonve. 
nienoe them about this service*. 

16 John, 1215. Order to the forester of Sakey to let Ganfredos de 
Marteney, constable of the castle, take materials and brushwood from 
the forest of Salcey to strengthen the castle of Northampton'. 

Writ to Gaufredus de Marteney to deliver up the castle to Roger de 
Nenl and come to the king with his soldiers and all the garrison of the 
castle, bringmg with \um all bis harness, and all his own as well as 
all the royal implements, such as wooden engines and quarells, (the 
king was then at Marlborough*.) 'Hie custody of the castle waa 
then transferred to Roger de Nevill. and llic manor of Thorp, with all 
its returns, granted to him fur guarding and keeping the fortress in a 
atito of defence^. 



CONSTABLES OF NORTHAMPTON CASTLE. 



1175. Humphrey de Bohun'. 

Simon de Patcshull. 
1203, P. de Stokes, appointed con- 
stable and inoneyer, in 1206^, 
1206. W:atcr de Preston*. 
1208. Rubeit de iiraybroc'. 
1215. Richard Marshall™. 



Rot Claus. p. (I. 
li p. 70 6. 
Id. p. 76. 
Id. p. 137. 
Id. p. 154. 
Id. p. 195. 
Id. ^ 218. 
Id. p. 818. 



1215. Roger de Neville". 

1216. Fulke de Breaute". By writ 
the 2nd of May, and enforced by 
a second under the private and 
public seal on the l^xh of the 
same month?. 

1216. William Aindre*', 

i Rot. Pat. p. SO. 
^ Id. p. 67. 
' Id. p. 8+. 

- Id. p. 131. 
• Id. p. 146. 

- Id. p. 179. 



> Rot Pi^ 20 HsB. II. 



> Id. f. 183. 
« Rot. Clam. p. 287. 
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1S68. John De Grey'. 

1278. Thonuui de Ardeni*. 

1279. Robert Ic Band*. 

1307. Pagan Tibetot, Justiciary of 
the Royal Forests beyond the 
Trent, and constable**. 

1807. Nicohus dc Rccrave^ 

1315. John de Ashston*. 

1316. John de Honby«. 
1319. JoUd de Whitelbury^ 
1820. Ralph BaiMt of Drayton". 

Richard de liemesy*. 
1823. John Daunddyn^. 
1881. Thomas de Button*. 

William de FiUarton, vaUet 

of the king's buttery*^. 
— Enatace de fimnneby** 

' Lit. Antiq. in Turr. Load. 442 a. 

• Abbr. Rot Oiig. p. S2. 
t Id. p. 34. 

• Id. p. 154. 
' Id. p. 157. 

• Id. p. 222. 

■ Id. p. aas. 

T T(l. p. 252. 
> Id. p. 256. 

• Inq. ad a D.» 16 Ed. IL, No. 119. 
*> Id. p. 278. 

' Id. iL p. 4. 

• Id. p. 10. 

• Id. p. 21. 



1881. 
1888. 

1335. 

1257. 
1262. 

1263. 
1252. 
1266. 
1266. 
1268. 
1807. 
1807. 
1820. 
1363. 
1370. 
1380, 
1405. 



Thomas Wake of Blisworth^ 
m^llism Lovcl'. 
Thomaa de Bodc4on\ 

Ralph Basset of Sapcote*. 

John Lovell of Titchmamh^. 
John Grey of ^V ilton^. 
Alan Zouch of Ashby'. 

Reginald Grey of Wilto&i>. 

Nkholas Segnve". 

Payn Tibetot^ 

B^ph Basset of Dnyton'. 

Richard WydeviUe4. 

.John Wvdeville 
Richard WydeviUe*. 



' Id. p. 30. 
( Id. p. 68. 

83, 



»< Id. p. 83. 
> Dugdale's Baronetage, p. 382. 
i Id. p. 558. 
Id. p. 712. 

1 Id. p. u.sy. 

wi T .1 _ T 1 « 



w Id. p. 713. 
» Id. p. 675. 

• Id. p. 39. 
P Id. p. 380. 

Id. pw 230. 
Md.p.S«». 

* id. p. m 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF DOMESTIC CUSTOMS DURING 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 



ORNAMENTAL FRUIT-TRKNCHERS INSCRIBED WITH POSIES. 

The usages of social life amongst our ancestors present a 
subject of interesting euquiiy, appearing to deserve more 
careful consideration than it has hitherto received. The most 
minute details connected ivith pagan customs, and the illus- 
tration of domestic usages, costume, or the refinements of 
advancing civilisation amongst the Greeks and Romans, have 
been investigated with the utmost diligence, whilst the curious 
evidences rdating to the private life of bygone times, in our 
own country, have been very imperfectly noticed. Those 
national monuments which display the constructive genius of 
our forefathers in their ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic 
edifices, have for some time arrested the attention of numerous 
lovers of antiquity, and the smallest details of architectural 
ornament or aiTangement have been examined with keen 
interest. Should the numerous scattered evidences which 
remain be regarded as devoid of interest, which may enable 
the antiquary to revive the stirring picture of daily life and 
social manners within those ancient walls, of which every 
feature has become now so familiar to us ? 

The investigation of the domestic habits of former times 
is a subject of much variety and extent, and the vestiges pre- 
sented to us may frequently appear so trivial in their nature 
as to be unworthy of consideration. Amongst minor objects 
connected with festive usages, those now brought before the 
notice of our readers may possibly a])pear to be of that trivial 
character, and to have received ahxady from aiuitjuarians as full 
a share of attention as they can deserve. It docs not appear, 
however, that any correct representation of the curiously orna- 
mented "fruit-trenchers,'* in fashion during the sixteenth 
cciitiuy, lias hitherto been given, in illustration of various 
conjectures advanced regarding them ; and 1 would hope 
that the examples, wliicii I have been kindly permitted to 
submit to the readers of the Journal, may not prove devoid 
of interest ; possibly, even that they may prove the means 
of drawing iorth some further information. 

VOL. III. X X 
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The only set of tablets, or trenchers, of this description, 
rcctang:iilar in form, hitherto noticed, are in the possession 
of Mrs. Bird, of Upton-on-Severn. They arc twelve in 
number, formed of tliin leaves, of some linjht-colonred wood, 
possibly tliat of the lime-tree, measuring about 5f inches by 
4J inches, and enclosed in a wooden case formed like a 
book with clasps, the sides being decorated with an elegant 
arabesque design, imitating the patterns of impressed bind- 
ings, such as were found in the libraries of Grolier or Maioli. 




On removing a sliding piece which forms the upper margin 
of this little tome the tablets may be taken out. They are 
ciu-iously painted and gilt, every one presenting a different 
design, and inscribed with verses from holy writ conveying 
some moral admonition. Each tablet relates to a distinct 
subject. These legends are enclosed in compartments, as 
shewn in the annexed representation, surrounded by various 
kinds of foliage and the old fashioned flowers of an English 
garden, the campion, honeysuckle, and gilliflower, each tablet 
being ornamented with a diflerent flower. The trencher, of 
which a representation is given, bears the oak-leaf and acorns, 
and the texts inscribed upon it relate to the -uncertainty of 
human life. Upon the others arc found admonitions against 
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covetousness, hatred, malice, ffluttonj, profane swearing and 
evil speaking, mrith texts in which the virtues of benevolence, 
patience, chastity, forgiveness of injuries, and so forth, are 
inculcated. 

The specimen here given may shew the quaint arrangement 
of these inscriptions. 

The following are the texts relating to inebriety, and it may 
deserve remark that, having been taken from a version of the 
Scriptures, previous to the subdivision into verses, the chapters 
only are indicated. In the centre, " Wo be vnto you that 
lyse vppe early to gene your selues to dronkenes, and set all 
your myndes so on drynckynge, that ye sytte swear}' iigc 
therat vntyll yt be niglite. The Harpe, the Lute, the Tabour, 
the Dmmslade, the Trumpet, the Shalme, and plentye of wyne, 
are at your feastes, but tne worde of the lorde, do ye not be- 
holde, ncnrther oonsydre ye the workes of hys handes. Esaie 
the IVophete i the 5. Chap." In the four compartments of 
the margin, "Take hede that your hart' be not ouerwhelmed 
wyth feastynge and dronkenship. Luk. 21. Thorowe glotonye 
many peryshe. Eccl. 35. Thorowe feastynge many haue 
dyed but he that eateth measurably p'longcth lyfe. Eccl. 37. 
Be no wyne bybber. Eccl. 31." 

The sides thus ornamented were coated with a hard trans- 
parent varnish, and have suffered veiy slightly by use ; the 
reverse, which probably was the side upon which the fruit or 
comfits were laid, is smooth and clean, without varnish or 
colour. These curious " fruit-trenchers" were found amongst 
a variety of old articles at Elmley castle, Worcestershire, 
about twenty years since ; and they were presented to Mrs. 
Bird, by Mr. F. Woodward, of Pershore. 

By we obliging permission of the hdy amongst whose col- 
lections these singular tablets had thus been deposited, they 
were included in the assemblage of interesting objects of 
antiquity and art, exhibited at the Deanery during the meeting 
of the Institute at Winchester, September, 1845. The kind- 
ness of Mrs. Bird in this instance was the cause of bringing 
to light other sets of " fruit-trenchers." One of these, belong- 
ing to Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, Esq., of Idsworth Park, Hants, 
consisted of ten trenchers, of the more usual form of roundels, 
ornamented in precisely similar style to those already de- 
scribed ; they measure 5i inches in diaiiietcr, and are enclosed 
in a box, which bears upon its cover the royal arins, France 
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and England quarterly, surmounted by the imperial crowo. 
The supporters of the scutcheon are the lion and the dragon^ 
indicating that these roundels are of the times of Queen Udiza- 
beth. On each is inscribed a rhyming stanza and Scriptiure 
texts, each relating, as those on the tablets already described, 
to some different subject of moral admonition. The following 
examples may suffice to shew the character of these quaint 
" posies." 
Under the symbol of a skull, 

** Content y' selfc thyn estat 
And wnde noo poore wight from thy gate 
For why this ooQceU I y* giue 
To learn to die and die to lyue 
Set an order in y* house for ahalt die & not lyue. Eel. 3. 
Thy goodcs wel got by knowledge skile 
Wil healpey'hunf^rie bajjrges to fyll 
But riches gayned by falsehoodes drift 
Will run awaie as streame ful swift. 
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Haue BOO pleasure in lyeng for the vse ther off is naught Ed. 7. 

Though hungrie menles be put in pot 

Yet conscience cleare keept w*out spot 

Doth keepe corpcs in quiet rest 

Than iiee that thoiisnndes hathe in cchest. 
With out faith yt is vnpossible to please God, Hebrew the. 11." 

It must be admitted that these uncourtly rhymes seem ill 
deserving to be designated as " posies." They are of the same 
doggrel character as various otners communicated from time 
to time to Mr. Urban, amongst which may be mentioned a 
roundel formerly in the possession of Ives, the historian of 
Burgh castle, and described by him as a trencher for cheese 
or sweetmeats. These roundels have, however, been con- 
sidered by some antiquaries as intended to be used in some 
social game, like modem conversation cards : their proper use 
appears to be sufficiently proved by the chapter on " posies" 
in the "Art of English Poesie/' published in 1589% which con- 
tains the following statement. " There be also another like 
epigrams that were sent usually for new yeare's gifts, or to be 
printed or put upon banketting dishes of sugar plate, or of 
March paines, &c., they were caUed Nenia or Apophoreta, and 
never contained above one verse, or two at the most, but the 
shorter the better. We call them poesies, and do paint them 
now-a-dayes upon the back sides of our fruit-trenchers of wood, 
or use them as devises in ringes and armes." 

It was the usage in olden times to close the banquet with 
"confettes, sugar plate, ferteswith other subtilties, with Ipo- 
crass," served to the guests as they stood at the board, after 
grace was said^ The period has not been stated at which the 
mshion of desserts and long sittings after the principal meal 
in the day became an established custom. It was, doubtless, 
at the time when that repast, which during the reign of Eliza- 
beth had been at eleven before noon, amongst the higher classes 
in England, took the place of the supper, usually served at five, 
or between five and six, at that period*^. The prolonged revelry, 
once known as the reare supper," may have led to the custom 
of following up the dinner with a sumptuous dessert. Be this 
as it may, there can be little question that the concluding 
service of the social meal, composed, as Harrison, who wrote 
about the year 1 579, informs us, of *' fruit and conceits of all 

* Cited by a correspondent of the ' Harrimn^s dMCiiptioD of England, 
Gentleman's Magazine in 1797. & S. iu Holm«b«d*s Cnron. iL 171. 

* Leland, Cull vi. 2 K 
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sorts," was dispensed upon the ornamental trenchers above 
described. It is not easy to fix the period at which their use 
commenoed : in the "Doucean Museum" at Goodrich Court, 
there is a set of roundels, closely resembling those in the pos- 
session of Mr. Clarke Jervoise, whichj as Sir Samuel Meyrick 
states in the Catalogue of that curious collection, appear, by 
the badge of the rose and pomegranate conjoined, to be of the 
early part of the reign of Henry ¥111.** Possibly they may 
have Deen introduced with many foreign "conceits' and 
luxuries from France and Germany, during that reign. In 
the times of Elizabeth mention first occurs of firuit-dishes of 
any ornamental ware, the serv ice of the table having previously 
been performed with dishes, platters, and saucers of pewter, 
and " treen" or wooden trenchers ; or, in more stately esta- 
blishments, with silver plate, Shakspeare makes mention of 
" China dishes*," but it is more probable that they were of 
the ornamental ware fabricated in Italy, and properly termed 
Maiolicd. than of oriental porcelain. The first mention of 
" porselyn" in England occurs in 15B7-8, when its rarity was 
so great, that a porringer and a cup of that costly ware 
were selected as new year's gifts presented to the queen by 
Burghley and Cecils Shortly after, mention is made by 
several writers of " earthen vesseU painted ; costly fruit-dishes 
of fine earth painted ; fine dishes of earth painted, such as 
are brought from Venice 

Those elegant Italian wares, which in France appear to 
have superseded the more homely appliances of the festive 
table, about the middle of the sixteenth century, were doubt- 
less adopted at the tables of the higher classes in our own 
country, towards its close. The wooden fruit-trencher was 
not, however, wholly disused during the seventeenth centuiy, 
and amongst sets of roundels which may be assigned to the 
reign of James I. or Charles I,, those in the possession of 
Mr. Hailstone may be mentioned, exhibited in the museum 
formed during the meeting of the Institute at York. They 
were purchased in a broker's shop at Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
in dimensions they resemble the trenchers of the reign of 
Elizabeth, already described; but their decoration is of a 
more ordinary character. On each tablet is pasted a line en* 
graving, of coarse execution, and gaudily coloured, represent- 

^ Cent Mi^., VI. N. S. 492. ' JNichol's Progi«s«es, iL 528. 

* Meu»re for Meanirc Act it. ac. 1. * Miashnt, Florio, Howell, &c. 
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ing one of the Sibyls. Around the margin is inscribed a 
stanza. The following may serve as a specimen. 

'* The FbiygiMi Sttnll named Camandra. 
God readie is to punishe mans nuBchanoe, 
Ore swolne witli einne, hood-winckt with ignorance 
Into the Virgina wombe to make all enen, 
Hee comes from heauen to earthe, to giue ts heauen." 

ALBERT WAT. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE WAIT SEKYICE 

HSNTIOKBD IV THE LIBBB WIVTOV, AND OV TKB aTTPPOSSD MOKASIEBT 

OP SAPAIJLNDA. 

It is to be regrettotl that, although the attention of learned ' 
antiquaries has lately been drawn to the subject of Winchester 
and its memorials, no one has been tempted to analyze and 
illustrate the venerable record called the Liber Winton or 
Winchester Domesday. The earlier of the two inquisitions, 
which are included unilcr that name, is one which needs ex- 
planation, and presents several topics of great interest I am 
aware of no general observations which have bn n ]ml)lished 
on this subject, except those rontaincd in the coimimnication 
made by the late Bishop Lvttletun to the Society of Aiitirpm- 
ries, and referred to hy (foiigh in his British Topography \ 
It is with n view to correct what appear to me to be two 
material niisapprehensious in the statement of those eminent 
antiquaries, that I have thougiit it worth while to offer the 
following observations. 

In enumerating the Imuses and other tenements within the 
city, and the various pecuniar}' and other duties and services 
attached to them, the record occasionally mentions one -which 
is called wafa. Dr. Lyttleton supposes this to be a tax ni the 
nature of Danegeld. The ibliowiug are some of the eutries in 
which the word occurs : 

Foi. 3. A house, held by Will, de Albinneio and Herbertus Camprnrius 
under Wolwardus Harengarius, ^'nullam reddit ooosuetudinem prsetei^ 
watam." 

* Sir H. Ellis, in his Introdnctiori to ^ Tlie won! prcrter is sometimes con- 
the supplemental volume containing the tracted, but botli syllables are also found 
Sxetcr and Witiehetter Domesdays, par- in extenao ; m that there ii do do«dit about 
ticularly cite<; the opinion of Dr. Lytlletoa the word, 
on the points herealter referred to. 
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Af?»in : Rotter hiiiis Geroldi holds lachenictahalla (sic. the knighlen hail}, 
*• et iiuUam cousuetudiaem inde facit prwter watam." 

The house of StajQulfuB is found to have been " quieta tempore Regis 
Edwardi prseter wfttam et gcldis." 

Fol. 5. Under the lands of baront and others we find a house of tiie 
abbofs fee, occupied by Osbertus Alius Alberede, **qim fiusiebat watam." 

The house of Alvinus is stated to be ** quieta prater waiiam.'* 

Bo (fol. 8) land is found to be " libera prwter \irsdtaro and again (foL 9), 
** Tenet eas (domos) comes de Mellent, et sunt similiter quietas praeter 
waitam." 

I apprehend that the word being coupled in two or three 
mstfuices with ^^geldky has led to the coDjectuie that tcata 
or xcaiia was a tax ejiisdem generis : yet I cannot entertain 
any doubt that it really refers to the service of watching 
(guel), and not to any pecuniaiy rent or impost, though ser- 
vices of this kind were in other instances, and at a later pe* 
riod, often converted into fixed fines. 

The early occiirn-iice of this personal service as annexed to 
the tenure of land, is famiHar in this and oth< r r nntries, and 
many examples arc given by Ducaiig(?, verb. IFacta. It is 
found in custumais, charters, and capitularies of the eighth and 
ninth centiuies, and wns a charge imposed on free as well as 
servile tenants^ Sometimes we find it enforced for the pro- 
tection of some castle or fortress, against surprise or hostile 
attack, in which case the tenure is similar to that of castle- 
guard. In other cases, it is a measure of police established 
for the security of property, and the p^eser^ at ion of peace. To 
which of these classes the wait-service at Winchester in the 
twelfth century is to be referred is not very clear. The twelve 
" vigilantes homines de meliorii)us civitatis'* mentioned in the 
Exchequer Domesday, under the city of Shrewsbiuy, may be 
considered as an example of a local poHce, called into service 
only for temjwrary purposes during a royal visit. 

The castle of Norwich afibrds an instance of the service of 
castle-watch distinct from castle-guard, from which favoured 



* 8«e Prolegomena to tbe Polyptiquc 
of Iriniiioi), )). 77fi— S, for numerous cita- 
tiODS. — *' Facit wactam et ouiiic tenricium 
quod ei injungituT." Polypu Irminonis, 
p. 212 — " Faciimf waptas aut rccruiuiiit 
denariU ii." Pol^pt. S. Amandi, printed 
p. 925 of the above Prolegomena : — *' Do< 
mus super allodium infra parocliiani cas- 
telli excubiae quud appellant gueieur re- 
apoodere prorsus nihil neque persolvere 
teneratur." Charter of exemption (A.D. 



1 159) by the Count of Namur in faTomr of 
the clmrcl! of St. Anhain. This duty is 
referred to iu a charter of another Count 
to the eatne church, A.D. 1423. **Itein 
line par toutc nostrc ville de Xaniur ledit 
chapitre dedans Icur paroche, et dehors let 
mannans ear levn allost et masnrea ne 
payent a nous d'lin deult appell^ waytage 
qtic doivent tous autres bourgois et man- 
nans." — Oalliot, Hitt de Hamur, yoIk 
and vi. 
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indmdfials or bodies were occasionally exempted. The duty 
is called ^0101/9 (i. e. ^waiie) in the charter of Richard L, and 
the money-payment exacted in lieu of it was afterwards 
fomiliarly known by tbe name of wait'fee^. 

In tbe earldom of Cornwall a veiy remarkable example 
occurs of a class of tenants who held (and may perhaps oe 
considered as still holding) their lands as of the castle of liaun- 
cestott, by the tenure of keeping watch at the castle gate. 
The tenants thus bound to perform "vigilias ad portam 
oastri" also owed suit to a special court in the nature of a 
court baron, called the "curia vigiliaB," "curia de gayte/* or 
" u-a^femem court/' of which many records are still extant in 
the different offices of the Exchequer, and amoi^ the records 
of the Duchv*. 

Among the instances of wait-service in the Winchester 
Domesday is the following : 

"Alcstanus fuit monetarius T. R. E. et habuit quand.im tcrram. Alodo 
tenet earn Wigot Delinc et facit onmem consuetudinem prseter waitaro , et 
nddit momchtt de Sapalanda SOr/." 

This passage has rrivcn rise to the second error of Dr. 
Lyttleton, to which 1 have alhided ; for he infers from it the 
existence of a monastery of which every other record has 
perished, namely, the monastery of Sapaland. Another 
passage (in foHo S of the record) appears at first sight 
to warrant his inference : 

"Est ibi juxta quiodatn mBn6[io], quae reddit monachis de Sapilanda 
30d^ et ftctt consaetudines qiun eolebat facera T. R. £.*' 

The result has been that the new monastery of Sapaland 
has taken its place among the ancient EngHsh conventual 
establishments m Nasmyth^ edition of Tanner's Notitia, and 

* See 1 Rym. 5 Ric I. new t<\. Bloom- Li jus soz la coudroie! 
field, in his History, seems to have mis* Hu, et hu, it hu, et hu! 
understood this word. Spelman, in hil A bien pr^s I'ocirroie." &c. 

OloM,, Toc waUf'/ee, gives an instance, Chansons de Flore et Blanchefleur, 13* 

ttmn. fiKz., of a tenure by " waite-fee ct sidcle. Cliants Historiques, par Leroux 

CMtle- garde." de Lincy, !• Seric, p. 1.30. ed. IS+1. 

* The horn of the castle watchOMtii was PasiM. Uj readen will hardly require to 
tronUctome to noetivagous lof«a : be reminded that the waita, wboae aponta- 

" Gaite de la tor I neous music disturbs our .sleep before 

Gardes cator Chriatmas, are tvuvemrt of the armed 

Lei mun, m Dem wa* voiei wateh, who guarded (ho repeee of Kinf 

Cor sont A s^jor William at Slirewsbury. of the burghers 

Dame et seignor, and nobles at Winchester, and of the abbot 
£t larron ront en proie. {La gaiu ccrne.) Mid monkt of St G«niUMii» in the d«ya of 

H 1 ct h n, et ho, cc bn i Cbarkmagne. 
Je 1 ai veu, 

TOL. III. T y 
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in the two last editions of Dngdale*s Monasticon : yet out 
of the five passages in the Li])cr Winton whore the name 
of Sapalanda occurs, three scorn to nir to negative the in- 
ference of Dr. Lyttleton : tkey are as follows : 

'*BoiewolduB Horloe tenuit i. domum tempore Regis Edwardi, et fadt 
(sic) omnem consuetudinem. Modo tenent monachi et iac[itj' tiouliter 
oonsuetuidiiiem et redd[it] c'ir 30£^. ch Sapalanda." 

" liowricus presbyter dc Sapalamh numacortm tenuit i. domum T. R. Ei. 

et redd it omnein consuctudiiipm et 30r/.'* 

" Huubric tenuit quandam terram de Sapalanda T. R. E. et facit omnem 
COnBuetudinem, Modo tenet earn Alwinus Barbitrc et facIt similiter.*' 

The acddental position of the words " de Sapalanda/' after 
the word " monachis/' in the two first entries, has occasioned 
the ambiguity ; the three last shew that Sapaland was the 
name or other description of some place, estate, or land, out 
of which some Winchester monastery derived a revenue, 
amounting, in the case of each tenement, (except the one 
occupied by Hunbric,) to 2s. 6d.» 

The word " monachi" is used alone in several instances, 
as in fol. 12 (p. 541 b, of the printed copy), and probably 
means the monks of St. Swithun. Whatever may have 
given rise to the name of Sapaland, the land itself from which 
the Sapland rents were derived, appears from the property 
described in connection with it to have been on the north, 
or north-east side of the city, near Ovington i at least there 
are circumstances which lead me to conjecture that such was 
the fact. 

It is singular that it did not occur to the bishop to make 
another addition to the Monasticon on the authority of the 
same record ; for, on fol. 7, we have " inter illam terram et 
mmiuierium SancH Wahrici erat una venella," &c. It miglit 
plausibly be inferred from this that there was a monastery of 
St. Yalery at Winchester, if we did not know that a parish 
church was sometimes designated as a minster, without any 
pretence to conventuality, and that in fact there was aum, 
a church near the Westgate at Winchester. E. Smirks. 



' The tenement, and not the tenant, is 
here, and in other places in the record, re- 
presented u doing or owing tJie •errico 
•nd rents. 

' One would ezpcet to find wmt 



local name as Sapland, Soplaiid, or Shap- 
land, in the neighbourhood ; L»ut I am not 
aware that there ia such. We bOTO CMI» 
laodp Millaad, BoyaUnd, && 
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By the kind permission of C. Wmsluii, Esq., T ain enabled 
to bring before the readers of this Journal a copy of an 
original document, belonging to C. J. Pocock, Esq., of Bristol, 
which exhibus a remarkable instance of the use made of the 
terrors of excommunication in the thirteenth century. All 
are famihar with the employment of this instrument on many 
im]>ortant occasions, and also as an ordinary means of enforc- 
ing obedience to the decrees of tlie ecclesiastical authorities; 
but to find it introduced by express sti{)ulation as a sort of 
penalty into a private transaction of inconsiderable moment, 
is I thmk suilicieutly rare to deserve notice iu the Archaeo- 
logical Journal. 

Hawisia d(; Wygonna (i. e. of Worcester) was the wife of 
Peter de Wygornia, and in all probability resided at Bristol 
in their stone house near All Saints church-yard or cemetery, 
at the date of this document, the fcnst of St. Edmund the 
king, 1254. She appears to have been desirous of confirm- 
ing a grant tliat had been made by lier husband to Richard 
de Calna (Cahie in \\'iltshire) of a piece of land near that 
church-yard or cemetery, in which both she and her hnsband 
were interested : most likely it was her inheritance, and slie 
and her hus})and held it in her right. To have efi'ected such 
a confirnuition in the then state of the law of this country, 
either her husband must have joined witli her in a species of 
conveyance called a tine, which at that time had not very 
lonfr been employed for snch purposes, and was in fact a 
compromise, with the conseiit of the court, of a suit against 
the husband and ^yife, conunonly fictitious, by acknowledging 
the land the subject of the suit to be the j)roperty of the 
plaintiff, who was in reality the person to whom it was 
intended to be conveyed; or, if a custom existed nt Bristol 
similiU' to what tiiere was in many cities anci towns, a 
remnant perhaps of Anglo-Saxon law, her husband and her- 
self might have accomplished the same object by a deed 
acknowledged by them before the mayor or other proper 
of&cer for that purpose, whose duty it would have been to 
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have ascertained, by enquiry of her apart from her husband, 
whether she was a free agent in the matter. However, in 
either case her husband must have concurred with her; but 
from some cause, whether unwillingness, absence, incompe- 
tence, or wliat else does not appear, he was not a party to 
the transaction; and consequently she could not by legal 
means confirm the grant. Her own deed would have been 
a nullity, a married woman not being able so to bind either 
herself or her heirs. It required therefore the ingenuity of 
a lawyer and an ecclesiastic to devise a substitute fcx a legal 
instnmient. The expedient resorted to, and which was carmd 
into effect by the document above mentioned, was this ; a deed 
was prepared whereby she in terms con firmed her husband's 
grant exactly as she might have done if she had been a widow ; 
and then, instead of the usual warranty of the land against 
herself her heirs and assigns, wliich would have been of no 
avail as she was married, she, by a very elaborate cUtuse, a 
curious example of formal composition in that age, subjected 
herself her heirs and assigns to excommunication by the Dean 
of Bristol for the time being, with lighted candles and the ring- 
ing of beUs, in all the churches Bristol, in case she or they 
disturbed Richard de Calna his heirs or assigns in the enjoy- 
ment of the land ; and for the observance of this she pledged 
herself by oath to Gilbert the then Dean of Bristol, and St^hen 
de Gnohussalo (Gnoushall) the then Vicar of All Saints. This 
deed was sealed in the presence of several witnesses by 
Hawisia herself, the Dean, and the Vicar. The fc^wing 
is a copy of it, the contracted words being given at length. 

*' Omnibus Christi Hdtuibus presens scriptura visuris vcl audituris Hawisia, 
Uxor Petri de Wygorma, salutem in domino ; Noverit uniYersitas vefttm 
me eonoefMiaM, et hoe prMmti aeripto meo coiilliiiiUHie, Bicardo de CSelna 
omnein dooftcioiiein et cooceMionem quam <Uctu8 Petnu de Wygornni 
muitiu meus ddem Bicardo fecit de quadam parte tenre iUiua in rilk 
BriatoUi juzta Cimiteriuni Onmiain Saoctorain, que quidem pats terre 
continet in longitudine quatuor declm pedes a terra nostra « parte ocel- 
dentali usque ad terram ejusdem Ricardi de Calna ex parte orientali, ct 
undecim pedes in latltudine inter domum nostram petrinam ex parte boreali 
et torram nostram ex pnrtp australi, Habendam et tenendam t itntn dictara 
pas t(rm terre cum pertinenciis sibi Ricardo de Calna et heredibus et assit^- 
natis suis adeo libere et quiete prout carta, quam dictus Petrus de Wygornia 
maritus meus iiide dicto Ricardo fecit, melius et liberius protestatur : Pro- 
mxM ctiam pro me et heredibus et at^signatis uieiti per bonam stipulacionem, 
quod nullue nostram dictnra Ricardnm heredea vel aasignatoe suoe allqoo 
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tempoKt futuro wiper toto dicta terra vel aliqua mA parte Inquietabit vel 
molesubii coram aliqua judioei Quoe ai tnqntetaTerimua eontra dictam 
meaoi proiiiinioneiii» ooncesu pro me heredibua ek asaignatia meia, ad 
simplicem detittnciacionem dicti Ricardi heredum ve\ aMignatorum suorum, 

sine jurameDto vel alia probac i(Kie eorundem, et sine aliqua vocacione mihi 
heredibus vel assignatis meis facienda, et sine aliquo strepitu judiciali, quod 
DecanuB Bri'^tolli, qui pro tempore fuerit, nos omnes et singulos nostrum 
publico et sollempniter caudelis accensis et pulaatis campanis in omnibus 
ecclesiis BristoUi excommunicari facial, et dennnciari lit excommunicates 
ab omnibus arctius evitandis donee a dicta inquietacioue cessavcrimus, una 
cum omnibus dampnis et expensis dictu liicardo heredibus vol as^^ignatis 
•uia^quasoccasione ejusdem inquietacioois fecerint, a me heredibus vel assig- 
Batoa flMia leftrnden^s ; quas simplici verbo dicti Ricardi heredum vel assig. 
watonim auormn oonceam dedarari : £t aubjeci me beredea et aesignatcMi 
meoa eponte et pure juriadictioni et cohercioni dicti Decani ubicunqne 
fuerimua ad dictam ezcommunicacionem in personaa noatraa fiilmiwuidam 
cum opua fuerit: Et ne contra predictas promiaaionem et atipulacionem 
venire presumamus, alBdavi in manus doniinorum Gilberti tunc Decani 
Bristolli et Stephani de Gnobussalo tunc Vicarii Ecclesie omnium Sanc- 
torum Bristolli, qui nnti cum sis^illo meo present! sciipto sigilla sua 
ap[*i »uerunt. Actum AnTm irratic M". CC". L". quarto circa festum 
Sancti Eadmundi Ket^is. Hiis testibus Paulo de Corderia, Martino de 
Cordoria', Roberto Pikard, Adamo Snel, Waltero de Monte, R^inaldo 
Golde, \\ illielmo liaise, Juiiauue de Templo et aliiB^. ' 

L.S. Ij.S. L.S. 

The seal of Howisia, which is the middle one, is a pointed 
ellipse, and upon it the device of a flaming star (or a star 
with wavy rays) above a crescent, and round it S* J^^TWISSie 

D . . e. Tlie letters between D and the final 6 are 

broken oft'. Tlic last letter is certainly e, though I suppose 
that D€ WYOOANDE was intendeds On the seal of the 



* Corderia, a ropery. The business of 
iop«>m«king matt I»y« been of eome im- 
portance in a mMritime town like Bristol 

k X have not been able to find any of 
<h«M witMMw mentioned elsewhtro ; Imt 
the names of Halye, Goltlc, and Sncl occur 
at different times in the tliirte^uth and 
ftmrteenth centuries among the proposi- 
tors and bailiffs of Bristol A William 
de Halyes, who was a prupositor in 1229, 
nay hsVo bean the witness William Halyos. 

' I have riM* lir»f r>. able to discover any 
thing certain ot this lady or of Peter de 
Wygornia her husband in addition to what 
this document furnishes. Rymer mcn> 
tions a Phillip d« Wygornia who was in 
the service of King John, and sent by him 
m 1208 to Izdand ■wociafd with two 



justiciaries, and in 1213 to Rome on bnai- 
neiB with the pope, and was a witnew to 

the charter granted by John in the S0V0li« 
teenrh year of his reign to the city of 
Dttblin; also o William de Wygornia, 

called " Magister Williclmus de Wy- 
gornia," who wan one of the twopersona 
named in the letters of Homy the Third in 
1260, for annulling the grant of the trca- 
aurership of York made to Almeric de 
Montfurt wliile the king was a prisoner in 
the hands of the earl of Leicester. Almc- 
Tic'a father. This William was, I think, 
the nephew of Phillip ; but I have not beoii 
able to trace any oonnexion between either 
of them, and Peter or Hawisia ; it is never- 
theless worthy of notice, that the devico 
on tho aoal of Uawiaia doaely restmblco 4 
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Dean, which is also a pointed eUipse, is a bird resembling 
a crow, and round it S* DSCTTNI BEISTOLLI'; and on tAie 
seal of the Vicar, which is round, is a human head, and aboat 
it S* DNI STePOT J>e NOVS)^?CL*. Noushall was probabfy 
Gnoushall, now Gnosall, in Sta^ordshire. The spelling of this, 
name in the document as compared with the seal is a curious 
instance of unsettled orthography*. All the seals are of green 
wax, and those of the Dean and Vicar perfect. 

Tlie excommunication, to which Hawisia agreed to submit, 
was of the more formidable kind ; for there were two kinds» 
the greater and the less. The latter merely excluded from 
the rites and sacraments of the Church ; bat the former had 
not onl^ that effect, but was pronounced with more affecting 
solemnities, and prohibited all dealings and intercourse with 
the excommunicated person i which was no light matter in an 
age when such sentences were carried into execution with 
considerable ri^ur. 

The peculianty in the form of the instrument may, I think, 
be to some extent accounted for. In the twdfth century a 
great contest commenced between the secular courts and the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Among other things in dispute was 
a practice, which had sprung up, of the ecclesiastical courts 
assuming to take cognizance of contracts, and to enforce the 
performance of them by excommunication, where the con- 
tracting parties had sworn to observe them, whatever may 
have been the case where there was not an oath. This the 



royal badge, wliich aj)pcars on tlie great 
seals of Rjt hard the First and Henry tha 
Third, and is said to have hct-n bonie by 
the servaiiU oi King John, and though tiot 
on hh seftl, is found on his Irish coius. It 
u not however an uncommon device. Many 
have supposed it to be referrible to the cru- 
sades : but this is very questionable. Pro- 
bably it had some aymboUc or etnblemitic 
mMninp m it oeeuni to often, and it mtiy 
on that account have been assumed })y tliis 
lady. From the Rot. Hundred. I learn 
thcro wai a Heniy de Wygomia in WOta, 
temp. Hen. III., and a Rich, de Wygomia 
was aberitr for tliat county temp. £dw. 
I. A John de Wygoniia waa rector of 
St. Michael's Bristol, in 1313. It is pos- 
sible further research might identify 
Phillip. William, Peter, Henry, Richard, 
and John as members of the same family; 
but if William of Worcester, surnamed 
Botoner, a aehoiar and antiquary of the 
fiftci'ii('i ccntnrj' bom at Bri>t"!, ivns of 
the tauuiy of Peter, they were ol huiitbkr 



grade probably tban the others ; for ac- 
cording t>i l\ini er, Hotoner's ancestorawent 
enjj.i;;ed in trade. I'ii hnr ! dc (^' -.'111 may 
nut have been ot hightr ranliL, tur a Kichazd 
de Calne waa one of the bailUb of Bfiatol 
in 1335. 

* The present deanery of Bristol waa 
created by Hcnir the Eighth. The Dean 
above mentioned waa in all probability th« 
Dean of the Christianity (court Christian) 

of Bristol. Barrett in liis History of Bristol, 
p. i&l, gives a document partly in the 
original Catttt and parti ytennaiatcd, relating 
to tbc Kalendari< > in .\\] Saints parish and 
dated about 1316, wherein " Robertus Ha- 
sell rector eederia» de Derluun et deeanoa 
Christianitatis Bristullia'," is mentioned ; 
and in the translated part he is called 
Dean of Bristol. 

« According to Barrett, p. 458, Stephen 
Gnowbhale )^ave to the parish of All Saints 
a tenenitiit in All Saints-lane about 
Query, abould it not hare been 12(0 1 
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secular courts firmly, and at length successfully, resisted. The 
genend reader will find as much probably as he wilji be curious 
to learn on this subject in the second volume of Mr. Hallam's 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, pp. 310 
et^ seqq. The practice was based on the doctrine of the 
spiritiuu courts, that they act pro saluU amma; and the 
prevention of injustice and perjury, particularly the latter, 
was alleged as a justifiable ground for their mterposition. 
This contest was continued, with more or less energy, till after 
the date of the above document, though the ecclesiastical 
tribunals had sometime befoie been mnven from many of 
their positions. A great eflbrt was made on their behalif by 
Archbishop Bcmiface, who issued his canons and constitutions 
in 1238, and afterwards there was an appeal to parliament, 
but without success ; and the statute or ordinance in titled 
' Circumspecte agatis,' commonly referred to the thirteenth year 
ci Edward the First, shews within what limits their authority 
was then reduced. However, contracts concerning lay-fees, 
i. e. in popular language, the lands of lay persons, were never 
suffered to be brought under their cognizance ; and therefore 
this case was clearly out of their general jurisdiction, and 
hence the endeavour to give the Dean a special jurisdiction 
and coercive power by means of an express stipulation for the 
purpose, and an oath taken for the observance of it ; a con- 
trivance which after all, I have no doubt, would have been 
found unavailing if the lady had sought the protection of the com- 
mon law court; and an apprehension of this, I conceive, induced 
the framer of the instrument to provide so carefully that she 
should submit to excomrauniration on the bare allegation of 
Kicliarcl de Calna that he had been disturbed, without oath 
or other proof being recjuired, and without any judicial fuss 
(sine aliquo strcpilu judicialc).' w. s. w. 



' This i.s not a solitary Instance of such 
a pbnse in a document of that period. A 
rimilar one ocetin in an agreement between 

the nhbot and convent of St. Mary Osency 
and the prior and convent of Burncester 
(Bieetler) respecting eoiDe tsthee, which ii 

recited in an a^rrfcincnt between tlie same 
parties dated 1300; see Paroch. Antiq. i$44. 
It has some other points of resemblance to 
the document above mentioned ; for tlie 
prior and his convent agreed to submit to 
the ** coercion and discretion" of the official 
or chancellor of the hi-^'mp nf Lincoln, or 
any other judge the abbot and his convent 



should choose, that tlie ohservance of the 
agreement might, be enforced by eccle- 
siastical censures "absqae artieuli lea 
llbelli petilione et quoctuique strepitu judi- 
cial!." A stipulation of tliis kind was pro- 
bably not nneommon when parties engaged 
to submit to the decision of a person who 
had no other authority to ac^udicate be- 
tween them in the matter; as appean to 
have been the case in the aj»Teement re- 
ferred to, though the subject of it and the 
parties were, for most purposes, within tho 
Jurisdiction of the bishop of Lincoln. 
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PRIMEVAL PERIOD. 

For the following description of a remarkable tumtilus near Badbury 
camp, Dorset, wc are indebted to Mr. John H. Austen, of Ensbury, Local 
Secretary of the Institute in that county. 

''On Nov. 1, lb 15, I accidentally ascerUioed that a banoir dtoatod 
•bout five miles from Wimbome, Dorset, upon the road leading to Bland- 
ford, and in the iomiediate neighboarhood of Badbury eamp, was in pro- 
gress of being levelled. The circumstance which chiefly attracted my notice 
wss the vast quantities of large sandstones and flints which had been Uken 
from it. Unfortunately nearly two-thirds of the tumulus were already 
removed. From the remainder, however, I have obtained a tolerably aoeu* 
rate idea of its interior arrancrement, wliich, with perhaps the exception of 
the 'Deverill barrow,' opened by W. Miles. Esq., in 1825, is more highly 
interesting than any yet examined. The labourer employed could give me 
but little information respecting the part aheady destroyed, further than 
that he had thrown up many pieces of pottery, and found one urn in a per- 
feet state, but in removal be had broken it ; sufidoDt however remained 
to enaUe ne to ascertain its form and dimensions. 
It measured 8 inches in height, 6f inches at the 
mouth, and at the bottom 3^ inches. The colour 
of the outer dde was more red than is usual, and 
within it had a black hard ash adhering to the side . 
It was inverted, end contained only a few white 
ashes. It was ornamented with lines of from nine 
to fourteen fine pricked dots, as if made with a 
portion of a small tooth comb. Such an instrument 
was discovered a few years since by some workmen, 
whilst hnvering a hill midway betwixt Badbury camp and the village of Sbap- 
wickc, having at one end a small circular hole, and at the other eight short 
teeth like those of a comb. It was four inches long and one huA wide, sad 
was part of the rib of a deer*. The barrow was dreular, measuring about 
eighty yards in drcumference, the diameter siz^-two feet, and the height 
nine feet; it had however been considerably reduced by the plough. Upon 




* Several combs of Uui deicriptiou bava 
been found in Oreat Britain, widi remains 

of the primeval ape. A representation of 
one nav be seen in the ArchaeoloKta Sco- 
tiea. Two» foond at the CMtle-hill, Thet* 
ford, were communicated by Dr. Stukeley 
to the Society of Antiquaries. They ap- 
peared to be formed of the booe of a liorse. 
Anothor, found within the remarkable 



entrenchments at Stauwick, Yorkshire, has 
been depoeited by JahA Pmdhoe at tfat 

British Museum. The conjecture that 
these implements had served for tbeim- 
preaeion of omamentt on tbo nido Sctib 
vessels of the earliest period does not ap- 
pear to have been previously stated, uxi 
Buiy deaerre attention. 
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clearing' a section across the centre, the followiniir formation presented it- 
self. The outside circle or foot of the harrow was of chalk, occupying a 
space of littceu feet towards the centre. There was then a wall extending 
completely round, and enclosing an area of abottt thirty feet in diameter, 
composed of laige maBsesof sanditone brought from some part of the heath, 
probably from Lytchett, a distance of not less than five miles, and across 
the river Stour. Tiiese stones were well packed tc^ther as in the founds^ 
tions of a building, and the interstices tightly filled with flints. Within 
this wall, for the space of three or four feet, was a bed of flints, without any 
mixture of earth or chalk, packed together from the floor to the surface of 
the barrow, having only a few inches of earth above. The remainder of the 
interior was occupied by laige sandstones, serving to protect the various in- 
ternienfs. About the centre I found six deposits. The most northern of 
these was the skeleton of a youni; child, by the side of which, proceeding' 
west, there vvuk a cist containing a deposit of ashes and burnt bones ; and 
near it another, rather above the floor, containing burnt wood. Immediately 
beneath this was a cist containing an urn, placed 
with its mouth downwards, and filled with burnt 
bones, which were perfectly diy and white. It 
was without any ornament, and measured in 
height ten and a quarter inches ; the diameter 
at the mouth, which turned outwards, was eight 
and three quarter inches, and at the bnt torn four 
inches. The other cists contained burnt hones 
and ashes. Sandstones had been placed o\er 
them, but were rcmox* d without my having an 
opportunity of ascertaining their position A 
short distance touth of these deposits there was 
a cist containing the bones and ikull of a young child, over which had been 
placed a flat sandstone, and about a foot from it appeared a deposit of pmall 
bones, occupying a space of only two feet ; these were apparently the remains 
of a woman. Immediately above was a row of sandstones, re^tin?. as was usual 
throughout the barrow, upon a thin layer of burnt wood. At this spot the 
barrow appeared to have been opened after its final formation, as if for the pur- 
pose of a subsequent interment, and filled up, not with the earth of which the 
remainder was formed, but with loose chalk, there beinp no stones or flints 
above those which lay immediately upon the deposit. At the extreme south 
of these cists was a large sandbtone, three feet in diatnetcr by sixteen inches 
in thickness, placed edgeways. The above-mentioned cists were circular. 
A few inches west of the cist describe as containing an urn, was the lower 
half of another, measuring in diameter five and a half inches, inverted, and 
placed upon the floor of the barrow, without any protection, merely sur- 
rounded by a thin layer of ashes and then the solid earth. It was filled with 
ashes and burnt bones, and rested upon the parts <^ a broken skull. Near 
this was an urn. also unprotected, and conseqiiently nnidi injured by the 
spade. It was placed upright, and measured in diameter nine and a half 
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inches, by about ten incbcs in height In form 
it resembled the urn first described, marked 
with impressed di,)ts. but it was without any 
onnmeut. A sliort distance from these was a 
deposit of burnt wood at the west side of a large 
flat stone, placed eiigcways, which measured 
three feet four inches by two feet ten inches, 
and thirteen inches in Uuckness. From its 
ftppearanoe it would seem that the fire had 
been lighted by iu side. Immediately beneath 
the edge of this cist, and resting upon the 
chalk, was a small urn inverted, and by its 
Mde some small human bones. It was wholly unprotected, and unfor- 
tunately destroyed. South-east of this was a cist sixteen by twelve 
inches in diameter, and eighteen inches in depth, containing ashes and a 
few burnt bones, with a large si/.ed htnnan tooth. Close to the edge 
of this cist, upon its western side, was placed in an upright position, a large 
stone measuring in diameter three by two and a half feet ; and leaning 
against it another of still larger dimensions, inclining towards the north. 
This measured six and a half by four feet, and fiileen inches in thickness. 
About three feet further east were two large stones set edgeways, and 
meeting at their tops. Beneath them was the skeleton of a small child with 
the legs drawn up, lying from westlo east. At the north-west side of the 
barrow, about five feet within the walL, was a cist cut in the solid chalk, 
measuring sixteen inches in diameter by sixteen in depth ; it contained an 
iirn inverted, and filled with burnt bones. Though carefully bandaged, it 
fell to pieces upon removal, being of more brittle material than any pre- 
viously discovered The clay of which it is formed is mixed with a quan- 
tity of very small white i)articles, having the appearance of pounded quartz. 
It measiucd in height nine Inches by nine and a half in diameter, and is 
ornamented by six rows of circidar impressions made with the end of a 
round stick or bone of a quarter of an inch in diameter. The cist was filled 
up with ashes. A hm inches from this was a cist differing in form, being 
wider at the top than beneath, in diameter eighteen inches by eighteen in 
depth ; a flat stone was placed over it. It contained the skeleton of a young 
child, laid across, with the I^s bent downwards. Lying dose to die ribs 
was a small elegantly-shaped urn, measuring four inches in height by four 
in diameter, and made of rather a dark clay. It is ornamented with a row 
of small circular impressions, similar to those mentioned in the last instance, 
close to the lip, which turns rather out: beneath is a 
row of perpendicular scratches, nnd then two rows of 
chevrons, also perpendicular. At the feet of the skele- 
ton was a peculiarly small cnp. tneasuring in height 
one and a half inches by two and a (juarter in diameter. 
It is ornamented with two rows of pricked holes near 
the top, beneath which is a row of impressions, made probably with an 
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instrument d 0atbone, three-eighths of an inch in width, tilightly grooved 
aerou the end. The same pattern is at the bottom and upon Ihe rim. 
Near this, towards the south-west, was a deposit of burnt wood, situated 
above the floor of the barrow, and immediately beneath it were two data. 
In one of these, which measured two feet in diameter by one and a half in 
depth, were a few unburnt bones and several pieces 
of broken pottery, with a small cup, ornamented 
with three rows of the zigzag pattern, betwixt each 
of which, as well as upon the edge, is a row of 
pric ked holes, and at the bottom a row of scratches. 
It measured in height two and a half iucfies by 
three iu diameter, and had two buiall handles 
pierced horizontally : there appeared to have been - ^^^.'4,^^,,,,,;^^^ 
originally four. In the other, which measured 
two feet in diameter by one in depth, were a few unburnt bones and a small 
urn placed with the mouth upwards, measuring four and three quarter 
inches in height by the same in diameter. The lip, which turned very 
much out, is ornamented with a row of scratches, both within and upon 
its edgo, a similar row also passes round near its centre. Close upon 
the edge of this cist was another urn of similar dimensions, inverted, 
and embedded in the solid earth without any protection. It is of much 
ruder workmanship than any of the others, and wholly unornamented, 
measuring five inches in height by five in diameter. Both these urns in- 
clined e(jually towards the south-cast. These last cists were partly, if not 
quite, surrounded by large sandstones set <'flirew ays, and smaller ones built 
upon them, forming as it would seem a dome over the interments, filled 
with earth, and reaching to the sur&ce of the barrow, where these stones 
have been occasionally ploughed out. From this drcumstance, as well as 
the general appearance of the excavation, added to the description given by 
the labourer of the other part of the barrow, I am induced to suspect such 
to have been the case throughout^ I found many pieces of broken pottery, 
and a part of a highly-ornamented urn. There was a total absence of any 
kind of arms or ornaments. The labourer however shewed me a round 
piece of thin brass, which he had found amongst the flints within the wall, 
measuring an inch and five-eighths in diameter. It had two minute holes 
near the circumference. It was probably attached to some part of the dress 
as an ornament. Teeth of liorses and sheep were of frequent occurrence ; I 
also found some large vertebrte and the tusk of a boar. Upon one of the 
large stones was a quantity of a white substance like ct int nt. of s(j luud a 
nature that it was with difficulty I could break off a portion w ith an iron bar. 

'* If I oflfered a conjecture upon its formation, I should say that the wall, 
and foot of the barrow, wbidi is of chalk, were first made, and the area 
kept as a famfly burying-place. The interments, as above described, were 
phced at diflbrent intervals of time, covered with earth (not chalk) or flints, 

* Iiranld bcie tdcrto theAtdieological a tnmnliis in Inland, contaiobg a dmne- 
Joumal, VOL UL p. 15ft, where is described shaped structure. 
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and protected hy stones. And over the whole, at a later period, tlio harrow 
itself was proh.ihly foriiu'd. My reason for this opinion is. first, that all 
these deposits, iiirhulititr, as th»'y do, the skeletons of three or four infants, 
could scarci.'iy have been made at the same time. And in the 5M,'Cond place 
there was not the slightest appearance (with one exception) of displacement 
of the ttoDM or flinta in any way. Ab time drcumstances then would tag- 
gett that the interments were formed at various periods, «o the general ap- 
pearance leaves no doubt as to the superstructure of flints, and surfece or form 
of the barrow itself having been made at the same time and not piec e meal. 

I have met with no instance of a British barrow containing any appear- 
ance of a wall having surrounded the interments. Pausanias. in speaking of 
a monument of Au;^c, the daughter of Aleus king of Arcadia, in Per. 
{jamus, which is al)ove the river Caicus, says, 'this tomb is a heap of earth 
surrounded with a wall of stoin'.' And in the Saxon poem, 'Beowulf^' 
mention is made of a similar wail as surroujiding the tomb of a warrior." 

Some vestii,'rs of Uonian occupation, antl apparently of a burial-place in 
Roman times, have been noticed by Mr. Austen about three quarters of a 
mile from Badbury camp, adjoining to the Roman road which passes through 
Badbury to Dorchester. He had recently found fragments of Roman pottery, 
and a bronze fibula at that spot, and was induced to suppose that the rude 
comb of bone, above mentioned, which had been dug up near the same loca- 
lity, might be of Roman rather than British origin. 

We are enabled by the kindness of Mr. W. H. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, 
to give a representation of a very curious object, found on the skull of a 
skeleton, c.\humed on Leckhampton hill, in the autumn of 1844, near to the 
site of a Honian cainp<^. Mr. Gomonde writes as follows. *' I beg to send 
a rough, thoui^h accmate, skef' h of the curiou.s skull-cap: the fact of its 
having been found near a Koniaii burying-ground makes it very interesting. 
The top is like the uiubo of a >lii( ld 
similar to those found in Saxun tu- 
muli.*' This singular relic la now in 
the possession of Gaptsin Heniy Bell ; 
it is formed of bronse, the metal being 
pliable and thin, ill suited for the pur- 
poie of affording any protection against 
the stroke of a weapon. A portion 
of the chain remains, which pansed 
under the chin, this when first found 
was perfect. Sir Samuel Meyrick con- 
siib rs this remarkable head-piece to be 
the liritish " Penffestyn." A discovery 
of simihir character was made in lH-i-i 
at Souldern, Oxfordshire, near the line 
of the Portway. The skeleton lay 
extended W. by S. and £. by N., the head being to the former. Sir Henry 

• A brief report of tbii discovery wm given in the ArchaeoL Jourtul, voL i. p. 887. 
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Dfydea has recorded the following particulars regarding this interment 
** On the right side of ita head lay a pair of bone ornaments two inches 

long, in shape four-sided cones, having on each side nine small engraved 
circles. At the small end of each is inserted an iron rivet, which is probably 
the remains of a hook for suspension, perh^ks from tlie ear, by another 
bra«!S ring. About the head were many frag-menta of tliin brass (one part 
tin to seven parts copper) which when collected and put together form 
parts of two bands, Uie first of which is seven inches long and three-fourihs 
wide, and has encircled the lower part of a leathern skull-cap. The edges 
of the leather and of this brass band were held together by a thin concave 
brass bin^ng. In the hollow oi which ihigments of leather are stiU to be 
seen. On each side of the hefanet, attadied to the brass band, was an 
ornamental hinge for a chin>strap. Of the other band about 1 ft. 5 Inches 
are existing, the whole of which is equal width, and one eighth narrower 
than the first. It was probably the binding of the edge of the helmet, 
where there would be a seam, or intended to encircle the helmet close 
above the other binding. On both these bands are rivet.s, which shew that 
the leather riveted was three sixteenths thick. Nothing else, according to 
niy informants, was found with the skeleton." We are indebted for this 
curious relation to the interesting addition to the lopotTaphy of Oxford- 
shire, compiled by Mr. William Wing^, and regret that uu representation 
of so singular a relic, which appears to have been precisely analogous to 
that oommntdcated by Mr. Gomonde, should hare been given. The urns 
found with and near to the skeleton at Souldem, as represented in Mr. 
Wing's history, from drawings by Bir Henry Dryden, are of a less rude 
character than the cinerary Tcesels of the earlier period. They resemble, 
in some striking particulars, the urns found in Nottinghamshire, and com- 
mimicated to the Institute by £dward Strutt, Esq., M.P.* 

Mr. Gomonde has subsequently reported another discovery of an inter- 
ment near the eanie s{)ot. A human skeleton of ordinary stature was ex- 
posed to view, which having been deposited in clay was much decayed by 
the moisture of the soil. A remarkable appearance, however, presented 
Itself in the clay surrounding the skull, which was full of iron studs, suffi- 
ciently indicating that the head had been protected by a cap of singular 
construction, having been covered all ov«r with these iron studs. Mr. 
Gomonde with this account forwarded one of these for ezamina^n. 
Nothing else was found with the skeleton, but in the a^oining field were 
found remains of red pottery and three coins of Constantine, now in his 
possession, and all the fields around appeared to afford indications of early 
occupation, by popular tradition connected with them, their names, and 
general appearances. Various kinds of pottery, coins and Other relics, are 
constantly dug up near this locality. 

^ The Antiqaitiet and History of Steeple j rt^. tliis wt ll -arranged and unpretending 

Aston, compiled byWtn. Wing; Dedding- wurk, cumpmiiig much valuable itifonuA' 

ton, 1845. We may take this occasion of tion. 

commending to the notice of those of our « Arclueologic*! Joiusalt p. 1S9 Of thi» 

readers, who may be interested in such sub- volume 
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A bronze spear-head, of \ cry unusual form, discovered in the bed of the 
Severn, was communicated during the last year by Mr. Allies, Local 
Secretary of the Insdtute at Worceeter'. His vigibuiGe in watching the 
operatiooB, which have recently brought to li^t many carious lenudns 
firom that depository, have enabled him to forward for inspection another 
bronse weapon of different form. Mr. Allies states that **it was dredged 
np from the bed of the river Severn by some workmen mployed in the 
improvement of the navigation of that river, about a quarter of a mile 
below Kempscy Ferry, and the same distance above Pixam Ferrj'. They 
also found at the same spot, in the bed of the western side of the river, tlie 
remains of oaken ])lles, under the gravel, and of ]ilankin<r which had been 
fastened to the piles. These extended about half way across the river. 
The place is near the site of the Roman camp at Kempsey, described in 
my Antiquities of Worcestershire." This spear-head is formed of mixed 
metal of very bright colour, and hard quality, the edges being remarkably 
sharp. It messures, in length, 10| inches. The leaf^^ped Made ter-* 
minates at the lowtt extremity in two loops, by mesne of which the spear- 
head appsrently was securely attached to the shaft. This arrangement 
is not oruncommon occurrence, and it is well shewn by the ( iirious example 
of a stone mouhl for casting such weapons, found in Ireland, in Gslway, 
as also by an Irish weapon represented in this Journal^. In the prestcnt 
instance there is a flat lozeng^e-shaped a})pendage on eacii side, a variety in 
the fashion of these weapons apparently irjtended for the more secure pro- 
tection of the cord passing through the loops. In some examples a single 
loop on one side is found to have been accounted sutlicient. 

We would take this occasion of calling the attention of our readers, who 
may take an interest in such discoveries, to the valuable information which 
may result from watchful precaution for securing the ancient remains 
almost invariably found in the removal of the bed of a river, or any similar 
operation. The profusion of curious objects discovered in dredging in the 
Thames is am II known, and the extensive collection formed by Dr. Hume, 
consisting of objects of even,' period 
found in the alluvial soil at Hovlake, 
near the mouth of tlie Dee, and ex- 
hibited at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute at Yurk, afforded a striking 
evidence of the importance of such 
depositories. 

The bead here represented, is in 
the possession of Mr.Orlando Jewitt, 
Headington, Oxford, and, it is be- 
lieved, was found in that neighbour- 
hood. It was exhibited with the fol- 
lowing notice : The substance of 

' A icpmaitatbn it ^vtn in Aiehao* * Aidiaeologis, voL xr. pL xn!v. Ar« 
Iqpcal Jounal, voL iL 187. chsological Jottnial, vol. iL p. 187. 
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the bead appears almost black, but, wbeD held to the light, it is Ibiiiid to be 

a beautifully clear deep green glass ; the surface of it is richly TSried with 
splashes of white enamel mixed with blue, radiating from the centre and 
slightly contorted, particularly on the uiulcr side. The enamel penetrates 
some distance into the substance of the glass, and appears to have been 
thrown on to the mass while in a soft state; it was then probably slightly 
twisted and its (^lobular form ilatteued down between two plain surfaces. 
It is not perforated, and there is only a very slight depression ia the centre. 
Another bead of similar character was found near Adderbury, in the same 
county, and is engraved in Bee6ley*s History of Banbury« It was difr- 
covered in the bed of a stream which flows near the British camp of Mad* 
marston. The dimennons of it are rather larger than the annexed ex- 
ample: it is formed of the same dear green glass, and likewise marked 
with enamel, but the surfiwe not so much covered. It is also imperforate 
and depressed in the centre* The Adderbury bead was formerly in the 
collection of the present Dean of Westminster, by whom it was deposited 
in the Ashmolean Museum. 

In nrldition to the one just mentioned, the Ashmolean Museum contains 
a curious series of beads which belontred to the orisrinai collection of Eiias 
Ashmoie, or to those added by Dr. Plot. The localities where they were 
found are not mentioned. Amonj? them is one very similar to the Ad- 
derhury bead, but perforated, and measuring 2^ inches in diameter. The 
body of this is not of the same fine green as the two already described, but 
is more like the common modem bottle-glass ; the markings are of white and 
blue enamel, similar to those of the others. 

There are also two other imperibrate beads or balls, one of which, 
measuring 2| indies in diameter, is of a smoke-coloured glass, looking 
almost black when not held to the light. This is ornamented with fourteen 
lines of white enamel, radiating in a spiral manner from the centre. The 
other in U inch in diameter, of a lisjht brown glass, and ornamented with 
the radiating lines the same as the last, but in tliis some of the lines are red. 

Among the perforated beads arc many curious varieties and trreat diver- 
sity in the colour of the glass, but there arc none entirely colourless, though 
some approach nearly to it. Some of the enamelled specimens are curious, 
being formed of concentric layers of different colours : the facets are cut 
across these, and thus produce a yariety of waved lines. Another has an 
imitation of stones of dilTerent colour being set in studs on its surface, and 
a third is ornamented with small raised and twisted cord-work. Indeed 
the whole collection, Irom the diversity in form, material* colour and design 
which it exhibits, is well deserving of a carefiil examination." o. f, 

SAXOX, OR EATiLY NORMAN PERIOD. 

Wc are indebted to Mr. .1. (). Wesfwood for the annexed representations 
of some interestinc^ sculptured remains preserved in the museum of the 
Literary and Philosophical Institution of Bath, and Cdii-^idi red by him as 
of Anglo-Saxon workmanship. Two of the most remarkable existing monu- 
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ments of this class, the crosses of Carew and Nevern, South Wales, have 
been already made known to the readers of t!ie " Archa?ological Journal," 
by means of Mr. Westwood's faithful representations^'. He has conmiuni- 
cated the following description of the sculptured fragments at Bath. " The 
first figure represents a carved stone about a foot across, preserved amongst the 
Roman Bculptoret, which form 10 
important a feature in the museum 
of that Inftitotion. This stone was 
iigoredbyCarterin his work on the 
* Ancient Architectuitd remains 
of England,' (PI. 8. fig. A), and 
described as the * spandrel of two 
arches filled with an entwined 
band or true lover's knot,' and 

as the ' frat;tncnt of a Roman temple at Bath.' It is surprisinir, how- 
ever, how Carter could have adopted such an opinion, wiiich is opposed, 
not only by the small size of the stone, but by the style of ornament, 
which is quite foreign to Roman work ; in fact, any one at all conversant 
with the early Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, will at once refer it to an 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and will designate it, without mudi fear of contradic- 
liflii, as one of the arma of a cross. This latter opinion is fully confirmed 
by the examination of another stone (hitherto unfigured), which I also 
found amongst the Roman sculptures of the 
same museum, and which both in its form 
and ornamentation evidently appears to be the 
broken head of a small cross of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. The carved work is in relief, 
and it will be seen that the knots towards the 
centre of the stone are not symmetrical. The 
third figure represents a small stone vase re- 
cently dug up in the neighbourhood of the 
cathedral; it is circular, about a foot in diameter at the top, and about 
eight indies high. The rim is 
dilated and the sides ornamented 
with thick plain ribs terminating 

in slight bosses on the rim and ; ^ jr --w. . _ , iBBB^ < 

base : there is no hole through its 
bottom. It appears to be of too * 
small a size for a font, but it may 
be compared with the figure of 
the font discovered in the sea at 
the mouth of the Orwell, com- 
municated to the Institute by Capt. 
Stanley This vase is obviously of a later age than the crosses. 
Mr. William Hylton LongstaflT, of Darlington, has forwarded a copy from 

b ArduMlogieal Jonmal, roL iiL p. 71. * IWd, vol. ii. p. 272. 
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a sketch in his poMession, of a sculptured stone of the same early period in 
Caertnarthenshire, taken by his ancestor, John Dyer, the poet. It appears to 
have been the shaft of a cross, and, as stated in an accompany ing note in the 
handwriting of the poet, was standing ** on the estate of R. D>, esq „ called 
Abersannar, and is in a field called Kar Maen, that is, the Great Stone 
Field. On the top is carved a shallow bed, an inch and a half deep, in the 
centre of which is a hollow about three inches deep, both of an obk>ng 
squnre. Some think it an heathen altar of the earliest timep, and that the 
middle hollow was to bind the victim at the sacritice, but it seems too hij^h 
for an altar, it bein^ even now about seven feet above u:r(MUKl. It is of an 
exceeding hard flinty .-^tone." The oblon<^ hollow in question in evidently a 
mortice, by means of wliicii the head ot the cross was tixed iu its place. 
The ornameats sculptured upon this shaft closely resemble those of the Pe* 
nlly croesea, noticed on a former occasion In the centre there u an 
obhaig iNuad, in which appear six tetters. A representation of this in- 
scription has heen given m the additions to Camden's Britannia, hut no es« 
p1aiiati<m of its import has heen supplied and we have not been able to 
ascertain whether this monument is still in existence. 

The sculptured remains of this description deserve careful examination, 
especially when they present any vestiges of inscriptions. We are indebted 
to Mr. Chalmers, of Aulcll>:ir, for a sketch of a frnirnient existing in the 
churchyard of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire, sciilptiirud with interlaced t»croU- 
work, and a defaced inscription, hitherto unexplained. 

P£BIOi> OF GOTHIC ABI. 

In the last Number of the Archaeological Journal, a representation was 
given of a curious inscribed ring, found in the church-yard at Bredicot, 
Worcestershire, and now m the possession of Mr. Jabez Allies. The state- 
ment then submitted to our readers that this object had been regarded as 

talismanic, has subsequently been called in question. The subject of the 
vidue attached to physical charms, during the middle ages, is well deserving 
of attention, and it has hitherto been imperfectly taken into consideration. 
It may not be without interest to our readers, if some observations be 
offered in proof of the talismanic character of the ring above mentioned, and 
other objects of a similar description. The custom of wearing some phrase 
or cabalistic combination of letters, either inscribed on parchment and 
paper, or mote indelibly affixed to rings and other personal ornaments, is 
of considerable antiquity. Its origin may very probably be traced to the 
Gnostics, and to the legends on the strange devices known by the name q( 
Abrmsavt in which heathen and Christian allusions are strangely confounded 
together". It may now be impracticable to ezphdn the import of the legends 

* Rldiard Dyer, as stated by Gou^b. Journal, vol. i. p. 384. 

Probably one of the poet's relations. Tlis Gouglr , r imleii, vol. iii. p. 141. 

father waa Robert Dyer, of Aberglasaney. ■ A great variety of these are gi»en by 

* 8ce repnaeutatioas of two ftagmcnti Moet&ttoon, Ant £xp.,tom. iL, and Sup- 
cxiiting at Peaallj, acar Tcaby, Arch«ol. plem., torn. H. 

YOL. III. 9 A 
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which ocGitr upon certuti medieva) rings and devices, which prohably are 
in many caaet anagrammade* and the original orthogra])hy of th« k^^eod 
oomipted and changed, in othera. Other examples may he cited in 
which l^nds airoilar to that of the Bredioot ring oecor, hut more or leaa 
modified and Taried. There can be little question that the same taliswiaaie 
type is to be traced in the legend on a gold ring found in Rockingham 
forest in 1841, thus inscribed on the outer side, + ottttt : ouita ; madbos : 
Tdsos, and on tlie inner side, vdros : udhos :•: thebal. We are enabled 
by the krudnefs of the Re%'. H. H. Knight, of Neath, Glamoiijranshire, to 
record the exlBtence of another sijiirular ring, bearing some of the same 
matrical words. This ring is of gold, much bent and defaced : it was found 
some years since on the Glamorganshire coast, near to the Worms Head, 
the western extremity of the county, where nuniciuius ubjects have at 
various times been found on the sliifting of Uic sand, such a^ fire-arms, an 
astrolabe, and silver ddbrs. It has been supposed that these mudns 
Indicate the spot where a Spanish or Portuguese vessel was wrecked about 
200 years since. Of this curious relic, communicated through the Rev. 




OOLO ttlMU miBL TALlBUAmC INSCftlFTlON. 

R, Gordon, a correct representation is here, by Mr. Knight's obliging per« 
mission, submitted to our readers. The taliemanic character of these 
mysterious words seems to be sufficiently proved by comparison with the 
physical charms given in an English medical MS. preserved at Stockholm, ~ 
and published by the Society of Antiquaries. Amongst various cabalistic 
prescriptions is found one, for peynys in theth .... Boro bcrto briore + 
vulnen qtiinque dei sint medicina mei + Tahcbal + ghether (or guthman) 
Onthman," &c.o The last word should probably be read Guthman, 
and it is succeeded by five crosses, possibly in allusion to the five wounds 
of the S:i\ iour. 

In ancient medicinal compilations numerous dirertions occur for the com- 
j)oMt t)n of amulets. The MSS. in the Sloane collection sjjpply much in- 
tornialiun connected with the Uf»e of such written charms. The Stockholm 
MS., apparently of the latter part of the fourteenth ceuiury, informs us that 

* ArehKoU^s, xxx. 390. 
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the myBtic word anamzaftus is a charm against epilepsy, if pronounced 
' in • man's ear when he la fUlen in tbe eTil, end for a woman the prescribed 
formula is akam zapta. By this is ascertained tbe import of tbe folbwin^ 
legend on an ancient ring — ^ihc T ananisapta + xpi + T. On another ring, 
fbnnd in Coventrjr Park, was read the same word, awaftzapta, with various 
curious devices P. 

Befimre quitting this curious subject of the use of physical charms inscribed 
upon personal ornaments, it may not be irrelevant to recur to the elegant 
little brooch of ^oh\, in the form of an 2?, set with five g-emf?, found noar 
Devires, and exhibited by Mr. Herbert Williams at the meeting of the 
Institute at Winchesteri. It bore on one side the letters A G J> A, which 
occur as part of a physical charm against fevers in the Stockliohn MS., 
with the sign of the crom between each letter, and succeeded by the names 
Jaspar, Melchysar, Baptixar^ The same mysterious word is likewise 
found on a thin gold ring, discovered in a gwden at Newark, about Che 
year 1741, and thus inscribed — aola . thalovt . calctt . oaxxaxa'. 

The use of rings accounted to possess some talismanic virtue might be 
further shewn in regard to the king*s cramp rings,** highly esteemed on 
the continent as Well as in England, as we learn from a letter addressed to 
Bidley by Bishop Gardner, who designated them as endued by the special 
gift of curation ministered to the kings of this realm." A more homely 
remedy for tbe same disorder is pointed out in **Withal's little Dic- 
tionary.'* 

*' The bone of a h&ires foote cloaed iu a ring 

WiO diivtt swsj the cramp) whea ss it doth wring." 

A curious passage occurs in a letter addressed by Lord Chancellor 
Hatton to Sir Thomas Smith, preserved in one of the Hari. M88^, rebting 
to an epidemic at that time prevalent. '* I am likewise bold to commend 
my most humUe du^ to our deer nustress (Queen Elisabeth) by this letter 
and ring, which hath the virtue to expell infectious airs, and is (as it telleth 
me) to be worn betwixt the sweet duggs, the chaste nest of pure constancy. 
I trust, Sir, when the virtue is known, it shall not be refused for the value." 

Two sepulchral eiBgies of diminutive dimensions exist in Pembrokeshire, 
which have not been included in the list given by Mr. Walford, in his notice 
of the little efligy at Horsted Keynes*. Sketches of these figures have 
been communicated by Mr. Thomaa Alien, of Freestone Hall, Tenby. 
One of them, much defaced, appears to have been intended to represent 
a female, wilh a coveichief thrown over her head. The »lab is narrower 
at the lower end than at die head, where it terminates in a pointed arch, 
crocheted, and forming a sort of canopy over the 6gure. Thb was found 

' ArohaBologia, xvtii. 30& Allusion is ' Archseologia, xxz. 400. 

often made in the early romanees to the • Camden's Brit, ed. Gough, il 404^ 

credited virtues of precious stones, and ta- See a notice of a curious talismanic ring 

liamaiue rings, «• in Sir £glamoiir, v. 7 16 ; against lepfosy, ArclueoL, xai. 2£, 120. 

Sir PereevafDe Galles, v. 1860, fte. ^ AxtSmtA. JoumsL Sm p. 3M of Ibis 

4 Procet-rlings of the ArdisoL Iiistit volumo. 
Winchester, p. xxiv. 
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Mr. Allen in Ctraw ehuroh« The leeond to in the ofanich of BoidetoD, 
and represents a male figure, mdely sculptured, clad in a long gown, the 
feet resting on a dog. Date, fourteenth century ? Over the head is a cinq- 
foiled canopy. Dimensions of the slab, length, 2 ft. 3 in. ; width, at bead, 

1 ft., at feet 10 in. 

Mr. R. P. Pullan has communicated, through Mr. Walford, an impression of 
a small sepulchral brass, of the fifteenth century, existing in the chancel of 
the church at West Tanfield, Yorkshire. It represents an ecclesiastic, for- 
merly rector of tho parish, clad in the canonical habit. The figure measures 
Id inches in length. He is represented as vested in a cope, with its usual 
deoontiTe bordures of embroidery, or orfrays: over 1^ oissock is worn a 
mrpliee with very long sleeTes, the fiurred tippet nppetrs with its long 
pendants in front, and a portion of its hood surrounding the throat, like a 
falling oollar. The tonsure is concealed by a smaU skull-eap. Beneath the 
figure is a. plate inscribed with the following singular lines: — 

Bum biiit lector, "at STanUn) ICoi'c tEfynxM 
Swten. 9b fsni ^ jnHftMiius ct Sib nisisi* 
Unib?. ac etiam CTammicns hit q? 9Restc|aMtr> 
%k VtttmC fliater SmQitt lieia p*csr. 

' Oongh has given this inscription, in his additbns to Camden, but 
strangely blundered in the transcript*. 

The annexed representation of the seal of the chantry founded in Wim* 
bourne Minster by Thomas de Brembre, who 
succeeded as dean of that collegiate church 
Aug. 5, 1350, is taken from an impression of 
the original matrix which is in possession of 
the Institute, having been presented, with / 
other curious relics, by the Kev. Robert / 
Wlcfcham of Twyford, Hants. This beauti- / 
ful seal has been already engrared in Hutch- 
Shs*s History of Dorsetshire^^, but so unsatis- V. 
fiictotily that another representation of it ap- \ 
peered desirable. Thomas de Brembre sue- v 
ceeded to the prebend of Milton Manor, in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, in 1 344, and 
in 1345 was made prebendary of Sutton cum 
Bucks, the best endowed stall in the cathe- 
dral*. He is said to have died in 1361, and 
was buried at Wimbourne, but this date is probably incorrect. His foun- 
dation at Wimboume was endowed for a warden and four chaplains* : in 
1534 it was returned as of the annual value of 22/. Ss. 4d.y which sum was 
then divided between fliree chaplains only. The armorial bearings on the 

" So Chester was aoBMlinMa called. See * Browne Willie: Surrey of Line^ 

Oronred, vol. I p. 107. pp. 222. 246L 

« Camd. Brit., iii. .33.5. • Pat. 89 Edwaid III., pait iL m. 10 

y Ed. 1796. vol. ii. p. 537. and 19. 
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shield at the base of the seal are those usually ascribed toBrembre; argent, 
two annulets, and a canton azure. Brembre, lord 
mayor of London in 1377, 1383-4-5, bore the same, 
with a mullet on the canton for difference. Nume- 
rous particulars concerning Brembre's " great 
chauntrye," as it was anciently called, are given in 
the History of Dorsetshire'*. 

The curious seal of the sub-dean of Chichester 
here engraved, by permission of the Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, rector of Cholderton, Wiltshire, has been 
fully described in a former number of the Journal*'. 
It is a brass matrix, and was discovered six years 
since, in a field between the two parishes of Chol- 
derton and Newton Toney, on the borders of Hamp- 
shire. 

Aa a further illustration of the remarks on ancient drinking cups temed 
*' Mazers," which appeared in 
the Archseological Journal, vol. 
ii. p. 263, we are enabled, by 
the kindness of Sir William 
Heathcote, Bart., to present 
the accompanying cut of a 
Mazer, which is evidently of an 
earUer age than the example 
in the possession of Mr. Shir- 
Icy, which we have already 
figured ; its date is probably 
early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was found in the 
deep well in the ruined castle 
of Merdon. near Hursley, built 
by Bishop Henry de Blois, A.D. 1138. The material is apparently ashen 
wood, which was supposed to be gifted with certain medicinal or extraordi- 
nary qualities. 

NOTICE OF THE MEETING OF THE FRENCH SOCIETY FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS, 

Held at Metz and Theves, June, 1846. 

"We again give a sketch of some of the Transactions of this Society, 
not only as a compliment justly due, but also on account of the interesting 
matter communicated to it ; referring for a more detailed statement to the 
*' Programme of Questions" in the Gentleman's Magazine for May last, 
and to the forthcoming " Proces Verbal" annually published by the Society 
itself. 

" Pp. .5.'J4— ."ia?. ^ Vol. ii. p. 210. 
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The proceedings commentied with an enqiurjr as to the monuments in 

Lorraine of Celtic origin, which elicited information of some Maenhirs» 
sod of a Dolmen called the " GotUtein/* near Sarrbruck ; and likewise of 
an extensive fort or camp called the "Ring" — although supposed to be 
Tliinnish — and fiituate on the Dolberg, one of the Hunsruck chain of hills 
near Bcrncastcl, and remarkable for having its vallum fared with ma?5onr\'. 

The victory of JoviN over the Gentians, and his pi -mi ks pfratairetical 
uiovenieuts, were ingeniously shewn to have occurinl ULar Scarpone, a 
village on the Moselle, about half-way between Metz and Nancy. 

The nottoei oi Roman lemains lately diseorered wen so nmneroos tlmt 
M. de Caamont, the Director, requested the Local Committee to cause 
them to be mapped for publication by the Society $ and urged especial atten- 
tion to the lines of aqueducts. He also suggested that a plan of Bokam 
Metz might be drawn np from the Roman buildings still, or latdy thwe, 
in situ ; to which M. Reichensperger prc^KMed the addition of a statement 
as to whether they are of indigenous or foreign material — he having found 
the Roman monuments at Tr(^\ es to be of forty different kinds of marble, 
and of which some are even African. The Director also asked for a list of 
Roman sculptured and inscribed stones in Lorraine, tog^ether with a map of 
its dioceses and towns during the Meroviiiffian and Carlovinf^inn dynasties, 
which caused a remark by M. Robert, of Metz, upon the aid derivable from 
numismatic research in the determination of doubtful localities. 

In discussing the form and constnictioa of houses of Roman sIsTes and 
the inferior class of Roman freedmen, it was argued, from the paucily of 
stones and bricks, and the multiplicity of nails found on their supposed sites, 
that such houses were low, and chiefly of wood, or of lath and plaster. 

With reference t<> the eleventh question of the Programme, an illustrated 
notice, presented, through Dr. Bromet, by Mr. Charles Tucker, on certain 
n}>jpets of nrec(uK<ryptian character lately found at Colchester, was — in 
compliment to them a.<^ memhers of the British ArchsDoIogical Institute — 
read by the President himself. 

The Director then enquired as to the inonuaicnts of Romaiu siqm siyh- in 
Lorraine; and this produced a nicnioir and some viva voce iutormation, 
whence It appeared that they are all nearly similar to those in the south of 
France, except a church at Rosheim, the architectural details of which 
were probably copied from a church at Ancona, in Italy. 

The Pointed style in Lonaine, it was stated, has compsratiTely but little 
ornanient or statuary — the cathedral of Metz, althou^ of the 14th century, 
being referred to as an example of this simplicity, as well as several man- 
sions there of the 15th and I6th centuries. It was also stated that many 
churches have not their altar ends towards the east. 

The Dit f f tor then asiied for a list of Lorraine churches of known dates. 
■ Upon the (piestion relative to the employment of geometrical proportion 
in mcditpval buildings, the Society was informed that in an Et^say pub- 
lished by the Archteologicai Institute on the buildings of William of 
Wykeham, tliis subject had been treated on by Professor Cockerell of 
the Royal Academy of London. 
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The qneitioiw on Micient MUitavy Aichitectare elicited much interestiog 
matter from the military members present; and M. de Caiimont demon* 
atrated by drawings the great irregularity, in plan, of castles built on rocky 
eminences — like those near the Moselle and the Hiiine — and of castles in 
lower situations — like many in the west and north of France, and in Eng. 
land. lie ;il.<o contrnstod the mnssive square keep of Newcastle in Nurth- 
umbcrlarul, and of some castles on the Loire — which are at once citadels 
and stately baronial residences — with the narrow watch-tower keeps of 
such canities as derive their chief security from the escarpment of their sites. 
The learned Director was murcuvcr of opinion that most of the castles on a 
line from Bordeaux through Poitou and Normandy to Amiens, and even 
into England, were planned after Moorish types in Spain ; and appealed for 
corroboration of his opinion to the writer of this account, who Uiereupon 
took occasion to say a few words also about Vitrified forts, Scotch Peels, 
and Irish round-towers. 

A paper upon Vaulting by M. de Lassaulx, of CoblenXt was then read; 
its ingenious author elucidating the intricacies of his subject by references 
to the treatises of Mr. Samuel Ware in the Archteolot^n, and of Profess, u s 
Whewell and ^^'illis ; and also to a series of plaster models, which he after- 
wards pt ( vLi ted to the Society. 

In e.\pliu»ation of the tjuestions on the archilet tuaic decoration and furni- 
ture of churches, several drawings were exhibited by the Director, aiuuiig 
which was a stone cross attached to the church.wall at MontmiUe, in 
Ficardy, ULe that at Romsey in Hampshire. But no examples of such 
were known in Lorraine, and only two or three of Christ Mtting in the 
benedictional attitude *so common over doorways in other parts of France. 
Ancient altars, and fonts, and bells of ovoid shape, were al^o said to be rare ; 
and the clergy present w^ therefore requited to use their influence in 
preserving them. 

Queries by Mr. JO West wood were then presented through Dr. Bromet, 
relative to churcli } ii l crosses adorned with knotted work ajid ti^'urcs of 
serpent-shape ; which queries, it is probable, will be considered at the next 
auiiuai meetmg of the Society at Nevers. 

A memoir was read on the Book of the Evangelists, and on a chalice and 
paten which belonged to Arnald, bishop of Toul, In the 9tb century : and 
drawings were shewn, witili a recommendation of thehr form for new sacra-, 
mental phUe in churches of Romanesque style. 

Drawings were also shewn of two processional crosses of the 12th and 
14th centuries in M eta cathedral, which, with other costly works of medi- 
eval art'-li cope (called Charlemagne's) of red silk embroidered with golden 
eagles — ^the ancient mass-books with their musical notation — and the stained 
glass there— were aflerwards examined, as well as a large modern window 
destined for I/yons cathedral: of the last-named work the Society did not 
express inucli approbation. 

AmoniT the minor churches vi*»itcd was a Templars' church now witiiin 
the precincts of tlie citadel, and till lately used as a niagaziuc. Of this the 
writer took a plan and elevation, it being remarkable — when compared with 
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English Templan' chttrebes — for being wholly of Romanesque architectuie, 
and for the oetagonal extericw of its nave, the shortness of its chonr, and for 
a low apsidal east end. On its interior walls pointings are still visible, as 
also on some girders in a building near it, which was probably the Koigbts* 
refectory — the paintings there being representations of warriors on horse- 
back in armour of the 13th century. 

The ancient city-gateways, and the machinery for working their draw- 
bridgt's and herses or portciiUisrs, were slicwn by the Commandant of the 
garrison, who also, in a tuur of the furliiicutions, pointed uut what he cua- 
ceived to have been the direction of the Roman walls, and of those erected 
in the 10th century, as depicted in a plan previously exhibited by bioL ' 

The Socie^ likewise Tisited the Museum of Roman and Medhml Anti- 
qutties found in Lorraine, with the Public Library, containing several inte- 
resting MSS. and a classified coUecdQii of coins in glass cases — ^the unusual 
lacili^ of access to which drew forth much approbation. 

In addition to its promenades in the city, the Society, under the intelligent 
guidance of the Yicomte de Cussy, made one day an excursion to the site 
of JoviK*B victory before mentioned, as also to the Roman aqueduct at 
Jony, and a castle at Preny, remarkable for a triangular keep of unequal 
Bides, with a tower which formerly contained a wnnritig'.bell called '* Mande 
Guerre," and lor having its outer walls embellislied with a large Lorraine 
cross in relief, and some nistic-work the protuberances of which represent 
half-imbedded canfion-balls. 

At the last tiitting at Metz — which was held in the Prefecture — cumnm. 
nications were made on Church-Music by Uie Baron de Rmsiu : on the 
Temphirs of Lorraine and their above-described church, with reference to 
an octagonal Templars* church at Rome : on the art of Lock-making, illus- 
trated by several hundred drawings, some of which demonstrated that die 
principle of Bramab's lock was not unknown in ancient Egypt : and a few 
extracts, by the writer of this sketeb» from the Harleian MSS. relative to 
Mets during the early middle-ages. 

Some elementary books for the propagation of Archopology in the public 
schools and mechanics' institutes of Lorraine — together with a notification 
that the Couneil of the Society had appropriated 3500 francs towards the 
re^t' vaiion of divers edifices in that province — were then presented by M. 
de (Juumont to the Prefet, who, exj)rcssing his thanks aiul promising all 
his influence towards tlie furtherance of the Society's laudable objectK, 
thereupon closed the session with an invitation to inspect a ooibction of pic- 
tures and enamels which at once evinced his good taste and liberality. 

Early on the following day the Society embarked for Treves, where they 
met with so magnificent a reception that I shall not describe it, fearing to 
be deemed guilty of exaggeration. Nor shall I speak of the so well-known 
monuments at Treves, except as to the novel light thrown on sonm of tiiem 
by late investigations; or mention its minor antiquities, except to point out 
a few in places not always accessible to individual strangers. 

The large brick building hitherto called " the Palace of Constantine," 
has been proved to be a basilica or hall of justice ; and, although now 
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occnpifid by loldiera, should be Tisited interiorly, if only for seeing % 
niftjestic arch of sixty feet span opening into its epsidal, Triboiud end. The 
edifice long called the Boman Baths," there is reason to suppose, was part 
of the Imperial palace, and never really ThemiBB or public burhs — no exca- 
vations having yet demunstratcd any water-cmjrfsps, or (exc* ] t nnApr a 
small cornrr chamber) any hypocausts or otlitT couhtructious like those 
usually found ui Roman buildings formed undoubtedly for bathing pur- 
poses. But this opinion was vigoroui*ly combated on the spot itself, as 
well as an opinion that the Thermn were near the river. 

Some of the original basilical waUs of the Cathednl have been reoently 
laid bare, under the direction of the learned architect Christian Schmidt, 
who kindly demonstrated, with reference to his engraved pUns of this 
edifice, the difierence between its portions of the 4th century and lho<:c 
of the 1 1th and 12th. M. Schmidt also pointed out when in the church of 
Notre- Dame its remarkable ground-plan, and, considering its date (1227 — 
1243) and its vicinity to the Hheuish provinces, the advanced style of its 
beautiful architecture. 

The collection of Koman inscribed Btones at the Porta Nigra has been 
much increased, and several newly-found sculptured marbles and coins have 
been added to the collection beluiigiug to the ** Treves Society for useful 
research*' now at the Gymnasium. 

Of the places not always aooeastble may be mentioned the Sacristy of 
Notre-Dame, and among ite treasures the portable altar of St.Willebrod, 
which is a small oaken chest covered with a copper case adorned with 
figures in silver and ivory of Byzantine work, and inscribed with a record 
of its dedication, and a list of the reliques originally deposited in it. 
Also the Palace of tlie Bishop, who politely exhibited to the Society some 
very beautiful MSS. there, and a censer of the 12th centur}^ lately found by 
him in a country church : and lastly, a chamber at otie end of the Public 
Library, containing an assemblage of minor objects ol antiquity illustrative 
of the arts and domestic manners of niediseval times. 

At the farewell meeting, (which was public,) after a brief account by M. 
de Caumont of the rise and progress of the Society, the Secretary gave an 
oral report of the observations and opinions of ite members on the several 
monumenta which they bad vittted; and then complimenting, in the name 
of the Society, the municipal government of Treves for what it had already 
done in their preservation and development— but with a suggestion that the 
course of the aqueduct should be further explored — placed on the table a 
donation of 300 francs towards that purpose and the restoration of a bronze 
inscription of the 12th century on one of the city gates. M. de Caumont 
afterwards presented the Society's silver medul.i to four gentlemen of 
Treves, recommended by the Council as the most active and intelligent 
archaeologisto there, and thanking the inhabitants in general for their 
cordial reception, with an expression of his conviction that this visit of the 
Sociefy would produce every good effect that could be hoped for, took 
leave of the assembly by announcing that its fourteenth annual meeting 
would take place next June at Nevers. w. brombt. 

VOL. III. 8 B 
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ThB UlfTOAT or TKS MOHASTUT VOUHOSD AT TtKBKOUTK» UT THB 
DiOCBAB OF DUBHAM, TO ZHB BOMOVB OP GoB, VKDBB ZEB UTTOCA- 
TIOK or THB BUnSBO YZBOIIT BIaBT ABO S. Obwih, UKO ABD 

MABVTB. By WiUiftin Sidney Gibion, Esq., BftrriBter-at-Law, F,SA., 
etc. Vol. I. Piekerin^. 1846. 4to. 

During the last three years several important and costly works have 
appeared on the history of ancient monastic foundations in England, tog^e- 
ther with minur essays on the name subject. The volume before us is the 
most attiactive of these contributirtTi'? tf> English ecclesiastical history. It 
is profusely decorated with coluu: » 1 iriitial letters by the accurate pencil 
of Mr. Shaw, chiefly copied fiom catholic examples of different periods. 
Besides the objections, in point of taste, which may be juhily urged against 
this style of embellinhment. which has so widely prevailed of late, we may 
observe that not the lea^t of the eviU resulting from its adoption is that ita 
expense imavoidably places works like the present, and others which might 
be named, beyond the retch of ordinary book>buycrs, at once reetrictuig the 
general usefulness of the publicationt and limiting the reputation of the authoft 
who in all such cases seems, unavoidably, to rely for success as much upon 
the ability of the artist be may employ, as upon his own literary merits* 
In the present instance, moreover, we would gladly have seen a larger expen- 
diture on the delineations of the ruins of the priory, which belong to a most 
interesting period of architecture, and are but poorly exhibited, both as to 
general eflect and to details, in the etchings by Mr. Richardson. 

Having thus dischaiged our conscience by protesting against a £id^on 
which is equally erroneous in principle and injurious in elfect, we gladly 
turn from the decorations to the text of Mr. Gibson's work, on whidi he has 
bestowed much zealous labour united with varied and extensive research. 

The ruins of lynemouth priory, a suecursal cell to the great abbey of 
St. Alban, are conspicuous on the lofty promontory north of the mouth of 
the river Tyne, asite from which the local name ii^ obviously derived. Thia 
admirable and commanding position could scarcely have been left unoccu* 
pied by the Romans. Yet there is no evidence to justify a positive con- 
clusion on the subject. Caiudeu supposed Tynemouth to be tlie Tt'nno- 
CELUM of the " Notilia," an opinion rejected by Horsley, who claiiiiL({ that 
distinction for Solway Frith. In short, the Roman historians mention no 
station which can be satisfactorily idenfiH<>d with the spot. Two memorials 
of Roman dominion have been discovered among the ruins — a votive altar 
and an inscribed tablet. The inscription upon the former shews that it was 
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dedicated to Jupiter by uElius Rufus, "preefectus cohortis quarts Liu- 




Vottv* Altar Itound at TynamooUi 



gonum ;" but, although it was found among the remains of the supposed 
buildings of the earlier monastery, to the north of the existing ruins, there 
is no proof whatever that it was iVi *iVm, or that it may not have been trans- 
ferred tliither in remote times from the adjoining station of Segeduxum, 
Wall's End, which is known to have been garrisoned by the cohort named 
ill the dedication*. The inscription on the tablet is imperfect and doubtful 




laaorttad Tafewt toaad atTyaaooatb. 



• Hefereuce has already been made to poiitioD, for building purposes. See Ar- 
the freqant removal, in Nortbumbnluid, cluMkgical Jotunal, vd. il p. 340. 
of Ronuiii nmaiiu from tiwir oiigiiul 
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at th« beginning* and, as uaually hi^pena in such instanoea, it has received 
very contrary interpretations. Brand supposed it to commemorate the 
construction of a harbour and tmnple hf Csius Julius Verus Maximinus of 
the aixtb lefnon while the Rev. John Hodgson, the late accomplished his. 
torian of Northumberland, believed it to refer to the erection of a cippua 
on a base, and a temple. Either reading is unsatisfactory, and it is not easy 
to offer a solution of the difficulty. Thus much is certain, there is nothing', 
the harbour theory being rejected, to identify this inscription with the place 
of its discovery. However, there is much proliability in the conjecture 
that, diirinq- the Roman occupation of Britain, Tynemouth nmy hnve been a 
ni)l!t?\ry post, subordinate in importance to Seoedukum* the most easterly 
of the known sjarrisons on the wall of Scverus. 

Nothing certain is known of tlie history of TjTieuiouth until the close of 
the eii,^))th century. It maybe possible, as Mr. Gibson seems "to beiieve, 
that soon afier the conversion of the northern parts to Christianity, it 
obtained a repul.ilion for lociil sanctity; but in the entire absence of 
evidence, it is useless to discuss the question. Yet one or two points raised 
by the author require observation. It is improbable, as he is disposed to 
think, that Tynemooth was the monsstery of the holy Ahbess Virca, 
mentioned in Beda's life of St. Cuihbert, as the words of that writer pre- 
sent this objection, that the house referred to, if situated near the month of 
Tyne% must have stood on the touthem bank of the river. The legend of 
St Oswin, patron of the foundation, was not written until five centuries 
after his death, and like many legends it is ohnosious to criticism in respect 
both of events and dates: but even admitting the factthereb stated, that 
Oswin was buried in the oratory of the Virgin Mazy, at the mouth of the 
river Tyne, A.D. 651, we are not told whether on the north or south ride' ; 
it must be also admitted that the earliest ^inne mention of the place, 
anterior to this legend of the twelfth century, is a notice, in the Saxon 
Chronicle, that Osretl, king of Northumbria, was interred at Tynemouth 
A.D. 792. From this, indeed, it may be fairly inferred that at the close of 
the eighth century a church, and possibly a convent, existed there, but 
beyond the slight record of Osred's burial, there is not an iota of evidence. 



* See his explanation of tlic Tyncmoutli 
inscriptions, and representations of the 
thre« sculptured udei of die altar, Ar- 

chrpolopia, vol. viii. p. 326, and Cough's 
Camden, vol. iii. p. Tb«s«e interest- 

ing tnemorials, diseovered in 1783 by 

Miijor Duriiforfl, were presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, whh a 
ftagment of an early stone crmn, found 
nmonpst the ruins with *1ir' alt irs. Mr. 
Gibson does not appear to have ticen aware 
of the eristence of this relic ; and on recent 
enquiry regarding the preservation of these 
remains amongst the valuable collections 



of the Society, we were informed that thoy 
bad been long since coiuugncd to the vault 
•erving as a eterelioiue, ttnder the great 
court at Somerset-house. 
^ "Estdeuique monastcrium non Umge 
ofHo Tini flumioia ad wMridim Mtam,** 
Srr. 

<i Oswin is said to have been bom at a 
town called Urfa, south of the T^ne, and 
opposite to the •.ifc of the monaster^*, now 
known m South Shielda. Is it not at 
least probable he may have been inteired 
at his birth-place t 
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not even a reepectable tradition, to guide us in the investigatioa of the 
hiatory of tbe apot previoualy to that date. 

Whatever may have been the diaraeter or extent of the religious house 
at Tynemouth in which Oared was interred in 792, it would appear that, 
owing to successive raTSgee of the Danish pirates, to which, firom its situa- 
tion, it was particularly exposed, or to some other cause, the place was 
rallied and deserted wlien the relics of St. Oswin are said to have been 
discovered, A.D. 106'5. No great weight can be attached to the ntory of 
the refoniul.it ion of tlie building by Tosti, earl of NortJninibcrland : under 
any circumstances that chief could have done little more than commence the 
good work, as he was slain in tlie year following the discovery of the mar- 
tyr's remains. The next antlicntic notice^ then, of Tynemouth, after the 
Saxon Chronicle, in in the cliarter whereby Waltheof, carl of Northumber- 
land, granted " tlic church of St. Mnry in Tiuemuthe, together with the 
body of St. Oswin, king and martyr, which rests in the same church,'* to 
the monks of Jarrow. 

By this concession, which Mr. Gibson supposes to have been made circa 
A.D. 1075, Tynemouth eventually became a dependency of the church of 
Durham : for on the removal of the brethren of Jarrow and Weremouth to 
that monastery, Alberic, earl of Northumberland, confirmed Waldieof *b 
gift, to the diurch of St Cuthbert and its oocupante, for ever. Confirma- 
tions, however, even though veil attested, were not unfrequentlj set aside, 
in the unsettled times at the close of the eleventh century. Bobert de 
Mowbray, who succeeded Alberic in the earldom of Northumberland, re* 
stored the monasteiy of Tynemouth, expelled the monks of St Cuthbert, and 
granted it to tbe ahlwt of St Alhan*s, who with a truly mundane disngard 
of the solemn warnings of the monks of Durham, ** to forbear from seiang 
the property of others," sent his people to dwell there ; and Tynemouth re- 
mained a cell to St. Alban's until it fell with the maternal bouse at the Dis- 
solution. In this sketch of the early history of the priory we have not 
followed Mr. Gibson into the pleasant but unprofitable regions of con- 
jecture. 

The annals of the priory subsequent to lia union with St. Alban's offer 
no very remarkable incidents. Like other religions establishments it 
largely increased its possessions during the twelfth century, a period 
favourable beyond any other, before or after, to the growth of monastic 
institutions. The chapter of St. Alban'» used it as a conveniently remote 
pnsoii for its refractory or guilty members, and ia early times an exile from 
the pleasant fields and temperate climate of Hertfordshire to a rugged rock 
exposed to the storms of the German ocean, and in tbe dangerous vicinity 
of the Scote, must have been a severe penalty. In «» respect however the 
history of due priory becomes important, and that is when considered in its 
relations with the ndghhouring town of Newcastle ; to this part of the sub. 
ject Mr. Gibson has given less attention than could have been desired. 
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No people who had to depend on oommeroe for their ezistenoe, could 
have heen more unfortunately situated than were the hurgesset of Newcastle 
in medieval days. The rapid Tyne rolled by their quay aa it were in 
mockery, they bad no property in ita navigable course. The right of the 
bishop of Durham to the water aouth of the mid.stream wss recognised, and 
the limit of his franchise nordiwards marked by a stone tower which divided 
l^e bridge in the centre, the cost of maintaining the soathem half of 
which was defrayed by the episcopal exchequer. On the other hand the 
abbat of St. Albania claimed under the foundation charter of Robert de 
Mowbray all the liberties and customs in the river Tyne which that noble- 
man bad possessed, and confidently maintained that at the date of his grant 
the river was divided " between the said earl and the bishop of Durham.** 
This was under any circumstances a doubtful title, particularly as Mow- 
bray's jCTfint had dif<appcared at a veiy early period, for as the abbat 
piously observed in the suit temp, l^iw^ird the Fir-^t, '* where that charter 
is, God knoweth." However, under this insulHcient title the monks of 
Tyneraouth challenged a right to the water of the river north of the mid. 
stream. Although their claim to levy lolis on sbippiiij^ is not expressly 
noticed in any ui" the documents eited by Mr. Gibson, lh<;re is no doubt 
that, at various j)eriods, they endeavoured to assert such a privilege ; and, 
what was even of more consequence to the burgesses, the prior of Tyne- 
mouth, with his brother of Durham, had endeavoured to forestal the trade 
of Newcastle by enlarging the little viOages called the Sheles,*' at the 
mouth of the river, which were originally, as the name implies, clusters of 
wood^ huts, or ** logges,*' inhabited by fishermen ; he built large fishing 
smacks fbr trading purposes, thereby indirectly defirauding the borough of 
itsprisage, and moreover he baked "other people's bread'* in hts ovens, 
where^ the burgesses lost their fomage* dues. 

Thus placed between two fires, it is not surprismg that the townspeople 
should have appealed to the crown m self«defence ; and it cannot be said, 
aa Mr. Gibson appears to think, that, because they claimed legal protectioti 
against acts and pretensions idiich vitally affected their prosperity, they 
were either jealous" or **encroadung'* neighbours of the monks. The 
result of proceedings in parliament, on this subject, under Edward the First, 
was a judgment in favour of the burgesses ; the question had been already 
raised though not decided in the reign of Henry the Third ; and it was only 
finally adjusted by the Dissolution. However, time has justified the fore- 
sight of the monks in attempting to create a town at the mouth of this 

* Mr. Oibson ha* mistaken the ugnifi- corporation revenue. In the same waj 

ea^n of titie word. It meant the profit lords of sokes ritnated within boroughs or 

arising from baliiiig the bread of the bur- cities had their seignorial ovens. The rue 

sMses and of the dwellers within the hm- Four-Saint- lionor^ in Paris prescnrea to 

flinr or (hmdnse of the town, who were M tUt day fiic menofy of liutfinKt^hmmtk of 

ohli^'i i! to n > rt to the municipal ovens; the anclMlC UdMipa of that d^. 
and thus arose an important item in the 
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iiuportant river, and the primitive eppellatioB of the l<»g-hutfl of tlie fisher, 
ineii of the priors of Tynemouth end Durham is now home by two flouridi- 
in; towns — North and South Shielde— which send veMela to all parts of 

the globe. This prolonged and interesting contest between eecular and 
eccleeiastical merchants may be further illustrated by other records than 
thoee printed by Mr. Gibson, who has our thanks nevertheless for what he 
has contributed towards it. 

Before parting witli Mr. Gibson, and our space admonishes us that we 
must now do ho, we would say a few words touching his remarks upon the 
Society of Antiqiuirios of Newcastle on Tvne, against whom he has launched 
a severe philippic. It is true, as lie observes, tliat bociety bus of late years 
given few proois of its vitality ; it may be even admitted that it has not 
made ite existence felt ; hnt in passing these strictures on it Mr. Gibson 
hati not taken into consKiuiation how many of its once most active sup- 
porters have been overtaken by death, or enfeebled by age. The places 
of those who have dually departed or merely retired from the scene cannot 
be readily supplied, at a time when a more preciee method in conducting 
archttological enquiries is expected, and more especially amidst that activity 
of professbnal and commercial rivalry whidi distinguiahes the state of 
society in Newcastle, in common with other nmthem towns, leading more 
to consideratioM of the present and future than to retrospection. Still 
that, although it may be somewhat dormant, the Society ia rich in the 
material wherewith to pursue its former course of uaefuhiess, the membera 
of the Archnological Institute can testier* who received much valuable 
assistance from its council on the occasion of the recent meeting at York. 
Why does not Mr. Gibson, who, although a stranger, has ahready shewn 
himself so fuUy alive to the antiquarian wants of the north, step forward 
and co-operate with them, instead of railing, because his own particular 
taste ia for monuments of a later time, at the unrivalled collection of relics 
of the Roman occupation of England which, in our opinion, so gracefully 
and appropriately decorate the approach to tbe Society't^ room^ — ^an edifice 
which is built where the wall of Severus once stood ? He may be assured 
his assistance would be duly estimated whatever tbe shape it might 
assume. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of most of the illustrations of this 
work. The fac-siniiles of charters are especially worthy of remark, as 
among the best ever executed. The grant of Edgar the sou of Gospatric 
cannot be surpassed for truthful t h u acter. 

The seal of the priory, at least the only one of which an impression 
has been preserved, is of Decorated character, though late. The Virgin 
and Child ace represented in one compartment, and St. Oswin, regally 
attured, in the other. Mr. Gibson observes that it is difficult to ap. 
propriate the large head which is represented between the two ogee 
canopies; it is evidently intended for a female, and from the presence 
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of an etoile on either side would 
Beem to be also designed for the 
Virgin. The annexed cut, kiiidly 
furnished by the author, is froui an 
impression very inferior to that ap- 
pended to the deed of aurrender, 
■till prewired in the Augmentation 
Office, of which likewise, end of the 
eignmtures, the T<dttme contains a 
lithographed copy, admirably finish, 
ed, the seal being of the colour of 
the wax originaL 

Besides the seal of Edward the 
Second, Mr.Oibson has en^rraved tlie 
second great seal of Edward the 
Third. As we are not aware that 
it has ever been given before, ex- 
cept in Sandford, we trladly use the 
permission of the author to present 
it to our readers, whom we may re- 
fer for some interesting pai titulars 
connected with it, to Professor 
Willis's paper on the " History of the Gieat Seals of Kiij^'iaad, " in the 
second volume of the Archaeological Journal. 

ThxLttesof the Lobd Cuancellobs and Keepers of the G beat 
Seal ow England, vbom thb babliesi times till thb beion ov 
Kino Obobob IY. By John Lord Campbell, A.M., &c. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. Bvo. Murray, 1846. 

As Lord CaiupLcU's work has already attained the digrnity of a second 
edition, and may, possibly, reach a third, it will be rendering a useful ser- 
vice to the noble author and his readers, to call attention to some omis* 
■ioos, and many errors in that portion of it which fidls within the scope of 
an ardueological review. 

It is unnecessary to follow his lordship into the question of the deriva- 
^n of the word ** chancellor," since he has neither cast any new light 
upon a point which has been frequently discussed, nor supplied any fresh 
material (tu conjecture. The noble auUior has been equally unsuccessful 
in his observstions upon the duties of the oiBce in early times, a part of his 
work remarkably full of contradictoiy positions. We shall also pass by 
his notices of the chancellors during the Anglo-Saxon period, from the 
pluviose St. Swithin to the notary Swardus, who is most prcposteroudy 
elevated to the dignity of vice-chancellor under Edward the Confessor. 
TOL. Ill* 8 C 
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Notwithstandiiig Iiord Campbell'a ie8earcbe«» snd the adnuiable word, 
painting of Sir Francis Falgrave, we can no mote recogniae the cb«noellor« 
assisted by the masters in chancery, sitting in the Witteneagemot, u **law 
lords/' than modem traveUers can discern Jove and his attendant dtttaes 
assembled on mount Olympus. 

To begin, then, with Lord Campbell's Life of Thomas i Becket, first in 
point of eminence of the chancellors after the Conquest, respecting whose 
career and acts we possess most authentic and minute information. In the 
account of his parentage and birth in the city of London, we are not told 
that the lof-alitv '.f thn house in which he was born is to this dav very ac- 
curately marked i)y the hall of the Mercers' company in CheaiJsidf, once 
the sife of a hDspital dedicated to his memory :— on that spot '^tond his 
paternal lionie. as we know from the will of Agnes, the martyr s sister; 
his lather, Gilbert a liecket, was a parishioner of St. Mary Colechurch; 
and in the font of that church the future oliancellor was baptized, as 
tradition asserted St. Edmund the king and martyr had beeu before 
him. 

Speaking of the council of Northampton, by which Becket was sentenced. 
Lord Campbell remarks it lasted a good many days, the court sitting on 
Sundays as well as week-days.*' Not so many days. That aasembly was 
opened on Tuesday the ISth of October, 1164, and on die evening of 
Tuesday the 20tb, at the latest, the chancellor fled, in disguise, to Sand- 
wich*, whence he sailed for Gnvelines, landing there on the 2nd of No* 
vember; but if the latter date be correct, his sentence must have been 
given on Sunday the ISth of October, and such is the oinnion of Dr. Lingard. 
However, the dates of the Quadrilogus, with which Fits-Stephen here agrees, 
are inconsistent ; yet under any circumstances the council did not last more 
than a week, and its sittings, perhaps, did not exceed five days; so the 
laborious Sundays of Lord Campbell's narraUve are reduced to iMt. This 
vagueness of statement is a remarkable feature of the author's style* and 
cannot be sufficiently reprehended. Another instance of it is the obserw 
tion, that Uie archbishop suflTcred in t!u> fifty-third year of his age ; yet ac- 
cording to the dates supplied by Lord Campbell, he was born in 1119, and 
slain on the 29th of December, 1 170, and therefore could not have been in 
more than his fifly-first year. But his lordship's dates are, in general, as 
loosely ascertained aB his facts ; thus he ascribes the coronation of King 
Kcnry the younger to flie year 11(^9, whereas it took place on the l ith of 
June, 1170; and in the same manner refers the reconcihatory interview 
between Henry and Becket to "a meadow near the town of Fereitville, on 
the Iwrders of Touraine." I VetevaJ i<i the proper orthou:raj)hy uf the name, 
but that is imimportant, since it was not there, but at Monl-Louis^ between 
Anil lui-r I 1(1 Tours, that tlie king^ met tlie archbishop. Lord Campbell must 
have bcca ibiuking of tlje treaty of Frtileval between Henry aud Louis of 

" Taking & circuitous route, hy Lincoln and Bofloa. 
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France in 1 . Thierry has committed the same error in hie history of 
the Norman Conquest. 

From Becket we may pa5»<<, for t!io intervcninii; cliaiicollors are not wortli 
a cornnit'nl, to William Lont^chanip. bishop of Ely. the ccU'ljratod luinifster 
of Richard the First, and would add to the notice of him hy Lord Canipbell 
a fact which has hitherto been unpublished, viz. that it was about the times 
of llichard that "Chancery-lane" acquired its ominous name. There is 
extant a deed by which Longchamp demised certain messuages in the 
Cbaocellor's-Iane/' heretofore the ** New-strccL" Lofd Campbell, it 
sboiild be obeeired, has most Buccessfully identified chancellor Longchamp 
with the minstrel Blondel, who is said to have serenaded Bichard in hia 
prison-house : according to his lordship the chancellor's song began, ** O 
Kichard, O mon Roy,*' kc. Unfortunately the authorities, for this in- 
teresting discovery are omitted. It is difficult to imagine how the author fell 
into the singular error of dating the apocryphal letter of the Old Man of the 
Mountain at Ifsttma, above all other places. Credulous as people un- 
doubtedly were in those times, sudi a blunder could never have passed 
unnoticed. There is the less excuse for Lord Campbell, as the letter is 
printed in the Fcsdera, and also translated by Thierry, to whom his lordship 
acknowledges many obligations. 

We should by no means be disposed to attribute undue im])ortance to 
diese errata, hut like inadvertencies mark almost every page of that division 
of this work to which our observations must be restricted, and necessarily 
impair the value of its authority. Even after Lord Campbell has arrived, 
in the course of his narrative, at that period of Ensrh^^h history when a 
writer, not averse to the labour of research, might well abandon conjecture 
for certainty, we find him yieldinjOf to an imai.'-inntory version of clearly- 
recorded facts, and ini^eniously, thou^-h, as we i)eiieve, unintentionally, dis- 
tortint; those facts for the purpose of introducini^ the notice of an individual 
who has no more title to api>ear in this memorial of English chancellors 
and keepers of tlie Great Seal, than Friar Bacon has to be accounted the 
inventor of the steam-entwine : we allude to Eleanor, consort of Henry the 
Third, whose life has been written by Lord Campbell, as a " Lady Keeper 
of the Great Seal." According to his lordship's account "she held the 
office nearly a whole year, performing all its duties, as well judicial as 
ministertal.'* We propose to shew that audi was luA the case, and that 
Lord Campbell wrote under a misapprehension of certidn very simple facts. 

Wb lordship^s first position is that Heniy, ** in the prospect of his going 
into Gascony in 1253," entrusted her with the custody of the great seal, 
** and the queen was left in the fiill exercise of her authority as lady 
keeper." 

To this we reply that the credible testimony of a contemporary annalist 
entirely di^roves the statement. The queen and lUchard earl of Cornwall, 
were appointed "custodes" of the realm, and Matthew Paris informs us 
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that the king wrote to them ae each, that if any rich abbey or bishopric 
ehonld fall vacant during hie absence they were to keep the tame for him : 
although, ultimately, he gave express authority to the earl and William de 
Kilkenny to cntifer ecclesiastical benefices^. But Lord Campbell cites a 
document which he terms a commission,*' to support his case, as proving 
that the great seal was committed to the queen's keeping. We object 
in the first place that the document relied on is not a commij-sion, but letters 
pat»'iit, coiivoviiiLr a ^(Mu-ral notification of an act done, and secondly that 
instead of orrohoratirig liis l<)rd«»hip's afssumption the instnnnent in qu^- 
tion shews its fallacy, antl confirms also the narrative of Mallhcw Paiis. 

This patent recites that the king, about (o set out for Ga-scony, had pora- 
mitted his great seal to the custody of the queen, " under our privy seal and 
the seals of our beloved brother and liege-subject Richard earl of Cornwall, 
and of certain others of onr council:" the condition of such trust beini^ that 
if unUliiiii,' should be sealed in the king's name with a;ty other i^eal than 
that, wliich might tend to the detriment of the king or his realm, it should 
be of DO moment and wholly void. It must be sulBciently obvious from the 
circumstance of Uie great seal being under the king's privy seal, and the 
seats of others of his council, that it was sealed up in its pouch, and that the 
queen could not use it without the intervention of the coundl, and, there- 
fore, that she was not dt Jueto keeper of the seal in the ususl sense of that 
phrase. The seal was rather in the bsnds of commissioners : but had they 
any power to nse it ? As the privy seal was upon it, the just inference would 
seem to be diat it wss the king*s intention the pouch should not be 
opened at all during his absence. This view is supported by the next cor- 
rection of liord Carapbeirs narrative, which it is our unpleasant duty to 
make. His lordship says, the sealing of writs and common instruments 
was left, ufider her eUreotion, to Kilkenny, archdeacon of Coventry." It 
would naturally be supposed from these words that Lord Campbell had 
good authority for a fact so circumstantially stated ; yet there is not the 
shadow of a foundation for it ; and the authority which he cites, and on 
which he must be held to depend, contradicts him in every particular. The 
seal which the queen, in obedience; to the king s precept, delivered to Kil- 
kenny, was not the great seal, but tin; seal of the exchequer, which the king 
states in his h'tfer he had deputed to be used *' in place of our great seal 
which we V'lll mtt.sc io he shut up until our return from the parts [of Gas- 
cony] aforesaid*^.'* Althou^^h Lord Campbell prints that which purports to 
be a cojiy of this writ, the words we have distinguished by italics arc left 
out iu his work ; yet even despite this remarkable omission, which we 
cannot suppose to be otherwise than accidental, or to have arisen from his 
copying at second-hand from some very careless compiler, it will be seen 

Pkt 87 Hen. I I I. i». 4. {Nwtibw predistis." Pht 87 Heniy III. 

*■ *• Loco inagni sigilli uoslri (jiioil rlaudi m. 8, 
fwieiuus usijuc ad rcditum tiostruin dr 
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tBat his stetenwnto are incorrect; it was the exchequer seal which wbb en* 
trusted to Kilkenny* to be used in piece of the great aeal, and instead of 
acting under the queen*» direetion, he was appointed absolutely and without 
restriction, to bear and use it until the king^s return to England 1 

Wb lordship proceeds — ** She sat as judge in the Aula Regl.% beginning 
her ttttings on the morrow of the Nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary. 
These sittings were intei nipted by the accouchement of the judge." We 
<lecliiie to enter into the knotty question of the constitution and juris- 
diction of the Aula Rcgia, but if Lord Campbell intends his readers to 
believe that Queen Eleanor pat therein individually as keeper of the great 
seal, and with any equitable jurisdiction, it must be observed that he is 
entirely mistaken. He quotes as his authority a Plea roU^' of the 37th year 
of Henry the Third ; the title of the first rotulet of which is " Pleas before 
the lady the queen and tlip rouncil of the lord the kinsr," &c. Just the sort 
of title that might be expected when the kini^ was out of the realm; those 
pleas which, had he been present, would be deseiihcd as ' coram Rege,*' 
were now recorded as heard before his council, and the queen haviny- been 
nominated, as already stated, one of the guardians of the kingdom, took 
her place in the coundl by virtue of such appointment*. MoreoTer, had 
lus lordship examined this Flea roll, he would have found that after the 
first rotulet, or skin, the queen*s name is not again mentioned — the pro* 
oeedings are thenceforward described simply as "coram consilio/' Her 
majesty was not present after the sittings on the morrow of the Nativity of 
the '^Hrgin, that was the 9th of September, and her accouchement did not 
take place until the 25th of November; so much for the marvellous story 
1^ her sittings being interrupted by that interesting event* We confess it 
seems to us very surprising that Lord Campbell, who must know that in 
the middle of the reign of Henry the Third, the jurisdiction of the chan- 
cellor was already defined and distinguished from the common law, should 
quote an ordinary Plea roll as a proof of purely imaginary sittings in equity. 
"We need scarcely, after the preceding observations, take the further trouble 
of contradicting; the assertion that after her favourable recovery the **lady 
keeper" resumed her piaci- in the yluhi Ixrijia. 

There are so many errors in this little bit of romance by liord Campbell, 
tltat we can do no more than cursorily allude to them. The story of the 
queen commencing " an uncxtiny-uishable feud with the citizens of London,'* 
about the dues at Uucrnliitlie, is a monstrous absurdity. Those dues were 
payable long before Eleanor's time, and the citizens farmed them under 

d Lord Campbell citM this dOdUBOit, rc^jis Ilcnrici filii Rcpis Johannis xxxvij*. 

wronK)y> as Rot. Thes. trausfretavit idem dominus rex usque Was. 

* Henry tailed from PortsRiouth on Ae oonbm, ct &cte fbemnt he subsequent^ 

6th of AufTiist, anrl all ])atenrs and writs litti re patcntcs coram consilio ipsius 

i>ub»^cqut'ut to thai d^te were prepared domini regis in Anglio, et continuate lu- 

'* coram consilio," and tented by the Queen qae ad annum iptiut regit XXSviQ." Pat 

and Richard earl of Cornwall. " Mttno- S7 Hen. III. ObS* 
randuui quod sexto die Augusti anno rcgtii 
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the queen contort, by charter. Lord Campbell migbt juit as well bATe 
■aid that Queenbitbe took ito name from her majesty. With reapect to her 
claim to **Qaeengold'* we would refer his lordship to Fkynne's ernaj, for 
fiuther informRtion on that point, and to his assertion that "the city of 
London had hitherto been a sort of free republic in a despotic kingdonit 
and its privileges had been respected in times of general oppression," we 
reply that, whatever it may have been in theory, it had been no such thin|^ 
in fact ; but that during no reign, from first to last, were its privileges so 
utterly disregarded as during the times of Henry the Third; that monarch 
suspended the franchise of the citizens again and again on the most trifling 
pretext?. Tlu'ii T>()ril Camphell states that the queen made a speech to the 
parliurnrnt. asseiriljlrd in the hciriiuunq" of 1251. and pressed for a supply. 
We find 11" if^rord of this oratorical etibrt ; in fact Matthew Paris expressly 
says that the king's prolocutor and messenger" made the speech in 
question. 

In the notice of the cliancellorship of William de Kilkenny, who w.u? 
promoted to the ollicc, according to Lord Campbell, on the rcsignatio7i of 
Queen Eleanor, his lordship sets out with a singular mistake, attributing 
the dictation of a speech delivered by Henry in April, 1253, to **lord chan- 
cellor Kiikeni^/' who, according to his own shewing, was not appointed till 
1354. We cannot moreover find any authority for this statemenl, which 
is not borne out by Matthew Paris. 

The length to which this notice has extended oUiges us to pass over 
other and equally grave errors. In conclusion we would observe that it 
has seldom been our lot to find so many inaccurades in notes, extracts, and 
references, as in Lord Campbeirs work; there is scsrcely a Ladn quotatton 
correct; fer this it must be presumed his lordship is not smenable to criti- 
cism, his amanuensis must be censured; yet such carelessness could not 
fell to detract very materially from the reputation of any writer less above 
die suspicioa of ignorance than we gladly admit Lord Campbell to be. 
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An Attempt to discbtminate the Styles op Aechitecture in 
England. By Thomas Rickman, Architect. Fourth edition. 8vo. 

A History of all the Principal Styles of Architecture. By 
Edward Boid, Esq. Second edition. 12mo. 

The Principles op Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. By 
Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. Eighth edition. 12mo. 

Aunt Elinor's Lectures on Architecture. 12mo. 

Anglican Church Architecture. By James Barr, Architect Third 
edition. 12mo. 

A Manual op Gothic Architecture. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 12mo. 




ARCADE, or. TETBH S, NORTBAUI'ruN 

Gothic Architecture was so long the favourite region of the imagi- 
nation, where poetry and romance held undisputed sway, that a violent 
opposition might naturally be expected to any attempt to reduce it to the 
ordinary level of a science, to apply the rule and compass to it, and to trace 
its gradual progress step by step from the decay of Roman art to the 
glorious development of the complete Gothic ; and though truth will pre- 
vail in the end, its progress under such circumstances was sure to be slow, 
and frequently thrown back for a season. The character of the extraordi- 
nary man whose genius first reduced this chaos into order, was not calcu- 
lated to diminish the violence of his opponents, and the accidental circum- 
stance of his having been brought up a quaker was perhaps likely to add 
to the prejudice against his system. Yet perhaps this very circumstance, 
and the habit engendered by it, of well weighing his words before he com- 
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mittcd himself by expressing them, contributed to make his work more 
really valuable from the extreme accuracy and caution which it every where 
exhibits. Whatever the causes may have been, the hci is certain that he 
did produce a most valuable and welUconsidered system, and that few 
sciences can boast of so good an elemenury treatise, more especially as a 
first essay on the subject ; and though nearly tbrty years have now passed 
over since he first published his system in the form of lectures to crowded 
audiences at the Literary InsUtution at Liverpool, and though he lived to 
issue four editions of his work, eadi adding fresh examples in support of his 
views, yet no one has been able to correct any material point of bis qrstem, 
and it is surprising to notice how very little information has really been 
added to the mass which he collected with such extraordinary diligence. 

It is much to be regretted that some of the active and zealous young men 
who 80 enthusiastically pursue this now fashionable study, do not imitate 
the industry of the humble quaker iti collecting facts, and consider how 
much they are indebted to him for all they Imow of the subject, instead of 
taking' every opportunity of expressing their contempt for his labours. 
Whether his nomenclature is the best that could have been invented is not 
now the question ; his divisions of tlie styles are so clear and true, and the 
precision with which he has dtscriniiiiated their characteristic features is so 
inimitable, that his work must always remain the hsLs-is on whicli all others 
treating of the same subject must nece«i''anly build. This is the only ex- 
cuse that can be offered for what otherwise would be the irross plaijiarism 
manifested in all the treatises that have subsequently ai)j)eared. extending' 
freciueutly to extractiiu^ many successive pacres verbatim, without acknow- 
ledgment*, and in all to the free use ol" his fuels, his urgumculs, and his 
conclusions, without the addition of more than a mere fraction to the infor- 
mation he had collected. That his nomeuclature presents some anomalies 
is not disputed, but it has been so long established, and is so generally 
understood by all classes, that any attempt to change it now is merely to 
drive us back to the chaos from which his genius has happily delivered us. 
We now have a language which is understood alike by employers, archi- 
tects, builders, and workmen ; if we attempt to change it, we shall have 
each of these classes using a different language, a very Babel let loose again. 
Nor has any better system or better nomenclature been proposed. The 
objections which present themselves at first sight to the new nomenclature 
are at least as great as those that are complained of in the established one* 

Mr. Boid, in his " History of all the principal Styles of Architecture,** 
published in 1830'', adopted tlic plan of calling the three styles of Gothic 
merely First, Second, and Third, in order to avoid as much as possible the 

• See " Aunt Elinor'* Lectureg on already passed into merited oblivion. The 

Arehitecttm," which how«f«r it a useAiI idea was a good one, but the execution of 

little book for cliildren. it vexy iudiiBmnt* 

^ Thia alight and auperficial work has 
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use of technical language in a popular wm*k. Thte ww pethapB more 
seiMiblfl Ihaik the general abuee of Bickman*! technical terms with which 
every one has been wearied of late. But this judicious avoiding of tech- 
meal language is widely diflferent from the plan proposed by the Eccle- 
ttologist in 1846, of adopUng ''First, Middle, and Thud Pomted," as a 
new technical language, and doing away with the name of **Qothie** alto- 
gather as inappropriate, overlooking the &ct that this name is applied, in 
the same manner as we apply it, in every language in Europe. 

It is easy to shew that the ot^ections to this proposed new nomenclature 
aM at least as great as any that apply to Rickman*s terms. In the first 
place the transition from Norman, or what ^Ir. B!<jxani calls the '* Semi- 
Norman Style," is unquestionably the " First PoiiUed Style." It is not a 
Gothic stylo, but it is Pointed. Secondly, to describe a church as having 
"First rointed round-headed doorways," and "Middle Pointed square- 
headed windows," is more absurd than anything in Rickmnn. Yet such 
examples do occur, and that not liy ones or twos, but by tens and hundreds. 
In some districts almost every church will be found with either Early 
EngUsh round-headed doorways, and pomctimes pier-arches also, or with 
Decorated square-headed window^s. In other words, it was a very common 
practice in the thirteenth century to us^e round arches with all the details 
of pure G(itliic work, and in the fourteenlli century it w;is still more conunon 
to use .squ.ire-licaded windows, often with very beautiful mouldings and 
details, and tracery. 

Thirdly, It would be very poss;ible to build a thoroughly good Gothic 
church taken entirely from fine ancient examples without a single pointed 
arch throughout This is fatal to the scheme ; it proves that the pointed 
arch is not an essential feature but an accident of that style, which hy the 
common omsent of all Europe is called Gothic, and whatever the origin 
of the name may have been, any attempt to ehange it is now too late. 
Another serious objection to the proposed ''newnomenchitoTe" is its vague- 
ness and want of precision, no one can say where the first style begins or 
ends. ISr. Palsy's Manual was expected to supply this deficiency, but it 
is very ftx from doing so. The impression which his book leaves is 
fiivourable to the writer; it is writtm in a good spirit, a pleasing style, 
and a gentlemanly tone, and contains a good deal of original observation 
which shews that the subject is not new to the author, though here and there 
he CaUs into the usual errors of inexperienced writers on this subject. But 
no one can help seeing that his own good sense and sound judgment 
would have led him to continue the use of the established nomenclatiirc 
M hich every hody understands, and which continually creeps in as it were 
unawares, and in spite of his wish to plea-^e his injudicious friends byadopt- 
ini^ their crotchet. The natural consequence of this is that hi?* book is ver}' 
confused and more calculated to juizzle than to assist n beginner, and that 
the author is not able to do justice to himself and his own knowledge. He 

VOL. III. 3d 
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begins his scconi! chapter with the reniiirk that " To suggest new methods of 
arrangement and new terms to express ihem, perhtgfs only tends to perplex 
and confuse tite elements of the science ; and some of thoee already proposed 
are suffidently appropriate/* But he has not firmness enough to act on this 
sensible opinion, being overruled by external influence, and proceeds to 
divide the Romanesque into four styles, and the Gothic** into seven more; 
where each begins and ends it is in yatn to attempt to make out, for as those 
distinctions are in a great degree imaginax}' and have no real existence, 
examples will continually occur in winch two of bis styles are so blended 
tc^ther in work that in < \i'!ently cotemporaneous, that any effort to 
separate thrni mn^-t be futile, and hence v>c supjwse arises the confusion 
which we find in his attempt to distinguish them. Mr. Hickman's styles are 
SO perfectly natural and true that any attempt to upset them and make fresh 
divisions is certain to fail when a large number of examples come to be 
exaniinrd in different districts. Rules which may seem good in one county 
M-i!l entirely fail in another. Mr. Rirkmau's divisions jjki} naturally be 
snluli\ i.Icd into early ami lah- in each style, and he always allowed for 
tlie transition iVoui our slyle to atiotlirr occupying- a considerable period; 
of course many buildings being enlirely of tliis traiisitioual character. 
If the study wcri' made more easy by umlt iplyiiig uaiues. each of these 
changes luiLrht liave a s( j>aratc iianu', but as \\e have alwavii observed that 
the mure aauiOij and tlie more divisions are made, so much tiie more are 
beifinners puzzled, we deprecate their use especially in these manuals for 
beginners. 

There is a clearness and simplicity about Mr. Hickman's system which 
renders it peculiarly easy to understand and to remember. A learner by 
his method, will be able to discriminate the style and age of a build- 
ing in half the time that he could do so by Mr. Paley's or flie Eccle- 
siologist's. Me, Bloxam has had the good sense to retain Mr. Bickman*s 
divi^ns of the styles and nomenclature, and his book continues to be 
the best manual for an archieologist. He is too fond of viewing all old build- 
ings which present any anomalies as necessarily ^Anglo-Saxon, and he has 
introduced two new styles, the Semi-Norman** and the Debased,'* neither 
of which aie properly styles at all ; but on the whole his book is sensible and 
useful. The early editions were little more than Rickman made easy,** bis 
language thrown into question and answer, and iHustrated by Mr. Jewitt's 
beautiful woodcuts. The later editions however contain a good deal of 
original research, though too much confined to the " Anglo-Saxon Style.*' 
On this subject Mr. Paley follows him implicitly, far too implicitly as we 
think, but we must reserve that question for another opportunity, and retum 
for the present to Mr, Puley. His book is illustrated by some very pretty 
woodcuts by Williams, which are creditable to the artist, but do not exhibit 
the same accurnr y or the same knowledire of t!ie subject with Mr. Jewitt's; 
the artist ban eviilenlly engraved many of the drawings without understand. 
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inu: them, hence they are more pretty than valuable, but this reuiurk applie^i 
to a part only. 

The very luatciial question, *' What cotistituteR a distinct styl*' of archi- 
tecture." does not appear to have been niucli considered cither by Mr. 
Bl<j.\um or by Mr. Paley. A little rellection \vould ishew that it must have 
certain characteristic features not possessed by any other styU^ and by which 
it may be distinguished. Apply this obvious test to Mr. Bickouui's styles. 
The Early Englisli style is distinguished by its -characteristic mouldings, 
and by tAue general use of lancet-shaped wmdows. The latter feature is 
the popular one, but not to be depended on by itself; the mouldings how- 
ever are invariable, and a never-fafling test by which it may be distin- 
guished from any other style in this country, and from the corresponding 
styles of other countries, the Eariy French, Early German, or Early Flemish : 
each country has its own distinct s^le, of which the mouldings are the only 
sure test The Decorated English style is distinguished also by its charac- 
teristic mouldings, and by the geometrical or flowing form of the tracery of 
the windows. The second feature is again the popular one, but not alone 
to be relied upon, but the two together form the test. The snme re- 
marks apply more particularly to the Perpendicular style, and although in 
this style the vertical lines of tracery are more to be depended on, they are 
not by themselves the test. Let any of the proposed new styles be tried by 
similar tests, and no accurate definition of them can be criven. Mr. Bloxam's 
Anglo-Saxon style has no really characteristic features ; every one of those 
which are popularly so considered may be found in later work also. It in 
probable that some of the buildings of this class do belons^ to the Saxon 
pertod, but tht'y have not suiH(*ient distinct character to form a separate 
style. The '* Scnii-Not -!yle" is open to the same uhjectiun : the 
buildings of this class are m i} numerous, and it may bo a convenient divi- 
sion as a period of transitioti, but it has no peculiar features of its own ; 
these buildings belong partly to one style and partly to another, intermixed 
in every possible variety of form and feature. The'* Debased style** is 
open to the same objections ; the buildings of the seventeenth century are 
often debased enough, but all the characteristics of a separate sty le are 
wanting. The proposed new styles of the Ecclesiologist and Mr. Paley 
are open to the same objections, they are equally incapable of any exact 
definition. If Mr. Rickman's definitions are to be applied to the First 
Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed, the mere change of name 
has been already objected to. Mr. Paley*s twelve styles are still more 
objectionable, from the endless confusion the use of them must cause. 
1. 2. The Saxon period is too obscure for us to be able to define any style, 
still less to divide it into two. 4. The period of transition is not a style. 
6. "Late or Florid First Pointe l. 1 i 10 to 1270." This wants the clear 
lines of definition; the pure Early English style continued throughout this 
period, without any marked difibrence in the mouldings, and although 
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the windows beeome larger and have foliated circlea. Ice. in the hmA, 
yet this diflferenoe alone is not soffldent to form a aepaiate eljle. 7. 

Geometric Middle Pointed/' and 8. ** Complete 
Middle Pointed.*' Between theae two auppoeed 
■tylee no real line of distinction can be drawn, 
either in the mouldings or the traoeiy. It is true 
that the gwBwtrical fonna of tracery are ^ens- 
raUjf eartier than the flowing forms, but by no 
means always ; they are often continued to a 
late period in the Decorated style, and sometimes 
in the same building the windows have their 
tracery geometrical and flowing alternately, 
without any other distinction, the mouldings 
and de'ails being the stiine, and the two evi- 
dently built at the same time. This is fatal to 
the attempt to divide the Decorated into two 
stvles. 9. " Third Pointed," 10. Florid Third 
Pointed." The lengtii of time over wliich the 
Perpendicular style extended, makes it more 
desirable to divide it into early and late, but no 
line of distinction can be drawn, at least none 
sufficiently marked for common use ; very early 
Perpendicular buildings have frequently been mistaken for very late ones, 
by persons supposed to be good judges. It is allowed by all that there 
was a conthinal progress, a gradual change in all the styles, but this waa 
not always simultaneous, there were new fiwhions and old foahioDa at all 
periods: bowoTer numerous we may make the styles, we must still allow 
for a trandtioii period between one and the other, so that the only result 
of such numerous divinons must be incraaaed confusion, and oonaeqnent 
difllcul^, to atodenta and persona who hare not time to study the aulgact 
very deeply. 

Mr. Paley mojf be able to make all these nice dittinctiooa himself, but 
few win be able to foUow him, and thoae who have studied the subject a 
much longer time, and perhaps quite as deeply aa Mr. Pkley, do not agree 
with him as to the expediency of these diTisions, nor yet as to the precise 
point where each should begin and end, neither will histor}- bear him out 
aa to the dates which he has assumed. He acknowledgea that, With 
respect to the dates of each it is quite impossible to lay down more than a 
very general scheme,*' and quotes with approbation these sensible obser- 
vations. "Professor Willis is of opinion that in each style we must pre- 
sume the existence of Imitation and Tramifion specimens, and that at the 
same period of time, and in the same country, buildings may have been in 
progress, some in the old style, some in the new, others in every possible 
gradation between them. For when any new style is ijiveuted in the 
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country where it appears, we shall inevitably trace it in traiisitiou; 
wherever it is brought in complete, and adopted iu works ol' considerable 
magnitude, it becomeH as it were a rival, and is likely to be more or less 
closely followed by the native architects ; tliuugh many of these, through 
preference of their old fashion or iguoi iiuce of the new, may go on building 
ill a style half a century behind others. Thus it must be expected that 
many perplexing anomafiet wiU oeeur to ui in attemptiiig to aadgn dslea, 
which in (act would be inexplicable on any other theoiy. Still on the 
whole each country had ita charaoteriitic development'." 

All thia la very true and very important within doe Emitationa, bnt ia it 
not a fatal objection to anch minute aubdiviaiott of atylea?— If we are to 
make three aeparate atylea in each century, and alao to acknowledge 
that one builder may be half a cottuiy behind otfiera at the aame time^ 
how are we ever to remember the aucceaaion of atyles, <xt judge of the age 
of a huilding which may have been built in the ** alyle before the last.** 
The simple old-fashioned plan of describing buildings by the reigns of the 
di^rent Kings, is far less objectionable than all these new styles. The 
atyle of Henry the Third or of Edward the Third is more easy to remember 
and as well defined as these new distinctions. Mr. Rickman'a broad divi- 
nons are natural, easy, and obvious, and those who wish for more minute 
divisions may readily make them by adding early or late in the style, or the 
name of the king in who^o rciirn that division was most in use. 

With regard to foreign countries, it must be borne in mind that Normandy 
and a considerable part of France formed part of the EngU.sh dominions at 
the time the change of style took place, and many of the finest French 
cathedrals are acknowledged by the French Ihcuisehes to have been 
" built by the English," that is by the Anglo-Normans. In other foreign 
countries the distinction is far greater, and sufficiently great to make it 
desirable to distinguish them by llie names of their respeclive countries. 
Mr. Paley observes that both the Early English and the Third Pointed, 
or Perpendicular, are peculiar to our country. The corresponding or 
synchroooaa oontinental atylea are the geometriod Decorated, and the 
Flamboyant But at Norrea and Ardenne, near Caen, Frofeasor Whewell 
fovnd as perfect and gemune ' Early English' chnrchea aa our country can 
supply.** The chapel of the seminary at Bayeuz ia another example of 
pure and good Early English work; though even in these buildinga the 
mouldinga partake of a French character. 

The foUowing remarks on symbolism are proob of Air. Peley*a good 
sense, when he haa firmness enough to use it, and free himself from the 

* This is not sofficicntly attended to by nent. But this it wone than needless now, 
modem areliiteets ; eren Mr. Pugin has set for we ba^e better andent models of our 
the dangerous example of /oreignixin^i in own to follow than can lie procured from 
his churches and their decorations. True it abroad. This is admitted by Mr. Petit, 
i* tlwt in the n^ddlo age* hnprorementt '* R«mar]ts/* fte. toL L |». 19b— -See Rick- 
were ftvqiMDtly boRowed ftom tho contio nMi, ik 87. 
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infliwnoe of Us ingemoua but fiuiciful friends. '^Mudi «s has been said 
on the subject of sjrmbolism^, and undiscovered Uim of Gothic architecture, 
we are strongly disposed to attribute the almost unattainable perfection of 
the medieval buildings to the unerring judgment, fine taste, and Intuitive 
feeling of the artists^ who built rdig^oiuly, not coerced by utUitariaa 
employers, and, above all, devoted exclusively to the one style prevalent 
in their day, without so much as the knowledge of any other, and without 
any care to imitate their predeccMors in anytlung/* 

The use of corbel-heads in ascertaining the date of a building by the cos« 
tame of the head*dress has often been pointed out : the difficulty is in 
knowing accurately the exact period during which a particular head-dress 
continued in use. For instance, Mr. Palcy eriys, " It may be useful 
to observe, that the head-dress of a s(juare form is a certain evidence of the 
transition, and fixes the date of a building to about the year 1375. The 
nave and chancel of Ryhall church, Rutland, are of this style, and marked 
by this peculiar dripstone termination." But unfortunately at p. 297 this 
head-dress is described, and the date of 1420 assigned to it. And at 
p. 17G the same square -topped head-dress is engraved, and said to be of the 
time of Edward the Third, side by bide with anotiier female head, having 
the chin-cloth or wimple, which was worn in the Uuie of Edw.ii.i the 
First. This confusion very much destroys the utility of corbel-heads as a 
guide for beginners in an elementary work which this is evidently intended 
to be, but for which purpose it is not suited. There is much to please in 
the book, but it ia ealcuhted only for advanced students. The concluding 
chapter on Monumental Brasses is from the pen of C. R. Manning, Esq., of 
Benet College, and is a veiy good concise account of this interesting class 
of monuments. We cannot take leave of Mr. Fdey without thanking him 
for the pleasure his book has afforded us on the whole, though we have been 
obliged to differ from him on many points, and regret that its general utility 
should be so much impeded by attempts at originality without sufficient 
considoation. 

Of Mr. B1ozam*s book we have already sud that the later editions are 

greatly improved, and we repeat that it now forms the best manual for 
andueologists in this interesting branch of rtudy. Our objections to the 
two new styles which he has introduced are rather of extent than of kind ; 
we think he goes too far, that the difTcrences do not amount to a separate 
Style, though we do not deny that there are considerable differences between 
these !)uiMings and the regular Styles. 

On the Saxon (juestiou we think that neither lie nor any of his followers 
have paid sufficient attention to the masonry and construction of these buUd- 

See chap. iv. of Mr. Poole's " Churches, Lewis's treatise on this subject, seem to 

their Straelure, Arrani^ement, and De- have much of fanciful and questionable 

cor.tfioii." The philoMiphtzin^ thrnrie!? of coojectttre, ami^ eome ttDdottOted truth, 
the late translators of Uuranilus, and Mr. 
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ings ; nor haa mach additional light been thrown on the subject since the 
researches of Bfr. Rickman and Mr. Twopeny, neither of whom conaidered 
the anomalies which they were the first to notice as having sufficient cha- 
racter to form a separate Style. 

It is true that in uomt of these buildings the masoniy is rude enough, and 
the construction is more that of carpenters than of masons ; and it is pro- 
bable that these examples are really of the Saxon period ; but in other in* 
stances, such as Daglingworth, the masonxy is better than that of the tran- 
septs of Winchester, and qiute as good as that of the tower rebuilt after it 
had fiJlen **from imperfect construction ^" The fineness of the joints be- 
tween the stones in ashlar work is a ready test by which to judge of the 
quality and probable age of the masonry ; and thus tried, many of the 
supposed Saxon structures must be considered to have been built after 
1100, when, as Mr. Bioxam himself shews (p. 101) from William of 
Malmcsbury (lib. v.), fine-jointed masonry was first used in England by 
Rdgcr bi-shop of Salisbury. 

In other instances the rude cubical masses found in tlie place of capitals 
to the chancel-arch, wliich have been assumed as characteristics of this sup- 
posed style, have every aj)j)earance of being simply the blocks put up by the 
masons for the purpose of having the capitals carved out of them, but by 
some accideut, or want of funds, left untiuishod ; for instance, at Wittering 
the arches between the nave and aisle have regular Xornian capitals, anyone 
of which miixlit have been carved out of the rude blocks left at the chancel- 
arch. And Mr. Blozam sUtes (p. 1 13) that it was very cuatomary to 
carve the capitals after the blocks were fixed in theur places, as the crypt 
at Cantarbury clearly proves, for they are there to be found in almost every 
stage of their progress, and some of the sculpture must have been done long 
after they were erected. In the later styles he 
also notices the same thing. ** We someUmes 
meet with square Ck>BBBL Blocks, and other 
work of an intended deomative description, 
the design for tlw sculpture of which has never 
been carried into effect." As at Crick, North- 
amptonshire, &c. p. 231. We have only to 
apply this remark to Norman works, and one 
class of the anomalies supposed to be Saxon 
disappears. Others, such as the capital or 
impost of St. Benet's, Cambridge, have much 
more the appearance of late Nonuaa or tran- ^ 
siLiou works, than of the Saxou age. «. i3«aoi->,caiBbr.d|0. 

* It is worthy of remark that cotetn- masonry is acknowledged, the prolNibilitjr 

" ' shil" ■ 




porary writeia mention the fall of a great ti that any buildings which exhibit 

number of towera immediately after they masonry, with finer joints than ws find ill 

were built in the early Nornuni period, early Norman work, an of IstCT IHtber 

and u the great iuperiority of the Normau tlwn earlier date. 
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We eaUDot nnderetand upon 
what ground Mr. Bloxam con- 
siders the ruined church in the 
castle at Dover as some centuries 
older than Darent church, Kent, 
which is a good example of early 
Norman work, and has quite as 
early a character as the ruins at 
Dover; though these have some 
Roman remains wofkecl up in 
them IwloDging to ui eailier 
Iniildiiig, the present itmctnre 
hai nothing to diit ingnMh it 
from work of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

It is worthyof remark that msny 
of these stmetures are mixed up 
with late Norman and transition work, in a manner that seems ahnost unao* 
countable if the Saxon theory were admitted. Daglingworth has a hnoet 
window in the dianoel in the original wall without any appearance of in- 
sertion, and the same thing occurs also at Wittering, and in several other 
instances. These objections to the theory should be iairly stated and ex* 
amincd. 

After all, this supposed style is a very immaterial point, of no practical 
importance, tlimitrh very interesting for archtrological discussion. Mr. 
Bloxam's description of the characteristic features of the regular styles is 
good and clear, and his illustrations extremely beautiful, and as good as 
their small size will admit, though we could have mshed the drawings to 
have been more correct in some instances. The manner in which Mr. 
Jewitt has preserved the spirit of Early English foliage in the capitals from 
York and Durham is highly creditable to his skill. The foliage from 
Salisbury and Lincoln is also beautifully engraved, and Mr. Bloxam's de- 
scription of it is good and accurate. *' Sculptured foliage of this era is 
much used in capitals, brackets, eotbels, bosses, and crockets, and is gene* 
rally called tUf-hasndf a term not applying so much to the fbrmali^ of 
design or executi<m, which are frequently Tery elegant, and done with 
mucAi freedom of hand, as to designate a kind of crisp Mage in which the 
9iif ttemt as well as the leaves are used in the composition. In this it 
chiefly differs from the later styles, where we see an i^proximatton to nature, 
and the fbliage appears of a much thinner and moreflexiUe texture, erindng 
a greater freedom both in conception and execution. This is particularly 
observable where the thick stems rise from the mouldings and support tlue 
foliage above. Among the forms of foliage the trefoil is most predominant, 
and veiy characteristic of the style." (See the cute opposite.) 
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f AR'T r.::OI.HH CAPITAIA AMD FOUAOB. 




DORHAM CATHBDSAI. IOhK CATFIFPflAT. 




RAU8B0RT CATBEDRAU l:NCuLN CATBEPBaL 



DECORATED rotlAOR 




TORK CATBBDItAL. 



** The foliage of Decorated capitals may generally be distinguished from 
those of Early English by its not rising from the nedumoulding with stiff 
stems, hot being carried round the bell in something of a wraith-like form. 
The foliage itself, whether of capitals, finials, crockets, bosses, or other 

ornamental accessories, exhibits much of natural freedom, and we frequently 
find the oak, the ivy, the hazel, the vine, the fern, &c. very bemutifuUy and 

VOT.. III. 3 R 
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clotely copied from the mtunl leaves ; the oik in particohur teemt to hare 
been an especial favourite. The leaves are luxuriantly expanded, grace- 
fully disposed, and sculptured with great boldness and freedom ; they are 
BulBciently distinct from the foliage of the succeeding style, which, though 
frequently most elaborate, has still in general a certain formality of outline 
which renders It very inferior in grace and beauty to the Decorated." 





" The north door of Adderbury is particularly fine; the jambs are fintdied 
with rich crocheted canopies, from which the arch springs; the dripstone is 
ornamented with a moul<fing rssembling a fir-cone, and within this is a 
beautiful mcdification of the tooth-omament, which is here 
converted into a knot of ivy-leaves and other foliage : the 
inner mouldings arc oninnuMitcd with the oak and vine 
leaves, and within this is the fuur-leaved flower. Many 
doorways are without shafts, and the jambs are composed uf 
a series of quarter round and semi-cylindrical mouldings, which have often 
a square-edged fillet running vertically up the face, and these are aU con- 
tinuous with the architrave mouldings." 

The Uecoraled roof at Adderbury is a very good spcciineu, and espe- 
cially useful at this time, when timber roofs of the earlier styles are 
much wanted, by calling attention to the existence of many of them un- 
noticed in our country churches, where they are daily being destroyed 
under the influence of the present mania for the restoration of our old 
churches, which is only another name for the total destruction of their 
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original character; and more mischief is being done under this delusion 
than ever the Puritans did with their axes and their hammers: thev left 
evidence against themselves of the mischief they had done, but our modern 
"restorers" leave nothing by which we can tell what they have destroyed : 
their first step is to obliterate every vestige of the old work, before they 
begin to build up their own " improvement." 




KARLV ENOLlaa UOULDINOS. TBilKLS CHOHCH, LONDON. 




EAKLT KMOLISH COKfiEL TABLIC. BETERLET UINsTEK. 

We have scarcely allowed space to notice Mr. Barr's unpretending and 
useful little book, but not much will be required, his own description of it 
disarms criticism. ** This little work is intended to serve merely as an 
introduction to the study of the ecclesiastical edifices of this country, and 
at the same time to afford a simple and practical guide to those who are 
engaged in the erection or restoration of churches." These purposes 
it is well calculated to serve. The first half of the book is occupied in 
describing the different parts of an Anglican church as they should be, 
and though some may be disposed to cavil at the quiet manner in which 
Mr. Barr assumes that his views of what they ought to be are unques- 
tionable, we are disposed to think he is right; an elementary work should 
not be controversial. The latter half describes the styles, dividing them 
into centuries to avoid the use of technical teims. His descriptions of the 
characteristics of each century are concise and clear, and his selection of 
woodcuts, especially of the mouldings, very well suited to render them 
familiar to the eye. Perhaps if he had been content to refer to the 
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**Ok«wr]r of Arahitactiire,*' instead of borrowing firom it, he would hate 
been leee open to the chuge of appearing in borrowed plumes. The 
number of hie original cuts would have been sufficient to give hia work a 
▼wy req>ectaMe appearance, some of them being as good as any in the 
other works before us; for instance, the Norman arcade at St. Peter*a« 
Northampton, which we have borrowed at p. 379 ; the Early Entrlish cor- 
bel-table at Beverley (see p. 391) ; the Decorated pinnacle at Uowden (see 
p. 384); and the Perpendicular tower at Dundry. 




r UtraMSIOOLAR TOWBR. OOVDBT, NBAS BRISTOL. 



Non.~In the Notieea of the Prieiy of Sonthwiek," p. 322 of this Toluoie, 
tlie seal of Uie prior of Chertsey was aecidentally insoted instead of the Sonth- 
wick seal, which will be given in a future number. 
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FRENCH. 

DiCi'lONXAlRE DE8 ABREVUXIOKS LaIINES bX FltAJi^AISES, USIXEE8 LEU 

iMflOBiprioNt, LBfl M iifusoBiTB, vt UM Chabtss dv Motbh Aoe, &c. IW 
L. A Chaaoant, Bibliothecaire a Emu, ei auteur d'une PALtooftAPBis oeb 
Chailes. [Thia iaa portable 12mo. founded on ihe Lexicon of Waltber and 
the Lists of Abbreviations in the Benedictine fduwi and of wbioh tbo Plates 
bave been all engiared by tbe author himself.} 

NoncB DB LA CATBiDBALB VB MiAtJX, jMUT Mgr. Alloo, tbe Bisbt^. 9vo. 

HsnOIBB BT ABCHiOLOGIB DBS MoKASTiBSa W DxPABTBXBKV DB SbIMB KT 

Mabmx, par E. Paty. 4lou 

HisTontB BT DESGBipnoM BB NoTBB Damb DB Mbltjx, par B. de la Fortelle ; 
4to. 

NoTicB SUB l'ancienne Coi.i^oiatk de CiiAMPEAUX, par A. Taillajulicr. tivo. 

Note bur i.es Tombeaux bx les CftTFiBS na Jooabbk, par A. de Caumunt. 
8vo. de 16 pages. 

Manuel o'Archeoloqie Belioiecsb, Citilb, bt Militaike, par J. Oudin. 
Second editiun, 8vo. [This work is a compilation from De GauBiont's Coum 
d'Antiquites" and other archaeological pabUcatious.] 

Statistiquk MoNimEXTALB Du Calvados, par A. de Caomoat. Tome premier. 
Paris, chez Deraclie, Rue du Bouloy, No. 7, An 8vo. of 425 pages, with 
150 woodcuts and !,'> lithographs in 4to. relating to the Cantons of Caen 
and those in its vicinity. 

StaTISTIQUB MONtJMENTALB OV DbPABTBKBMT DO PCT-^DB'DoXB, pftT J. B. 

fiouillet 8vo. with an atlas of 35 plates, [The plan of this work is so ad-* 
mirable that perhapa in a lutore number we may give some farther aecount 

of it.] 

DbscBIPTIOB AsORITlOTOinQVB BT AbM^OUKHQCT DB LA CaTSSDBALB DB 

TouBNAi, par B. Kenaid, Aichitecte de la Vflle. BruseUeB, obex Tandalle. 
Folio^ with 25 outline copperplates. 

MBMomEs auB i.bs Antiqcites DB LA SoLOGVB Blesoibb, pBT H. do Ja Sanasaye. 

Tills is a republication of some papers honoured a few years ago with a gold 
medal, by the Academy of Inscriptions, and comprises an account of the ancient 
roads of that district, and a comparative description of its different cemeteries. 

CorRHKS ARCHijOT.OniQUES Kr HiSTORIQUKS DAX8 LE DePARTBMBHT DB L'AIN, 

par M. Sirand. 8vo. 264 pages» with 10 pUites in outline. 
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AXMVAIU Dl L'tNftTITirT DS8 PbOVINOBS ST CoSIOftfta SCUMTIFIQCM. ISlDO. 
Fkris, chez DcraLhe, Hue du Bouloy, No. 7. [This litUe and cheap work giv^et 
an accotint of ibis iuatitution and «U the learned Societies in tbe Departmente 

uf France.} 

DiJPlKlTiuN Element AiBE db QOELques Tebmes o'ARCHiTECTVBEf par M. de 
Caiimont. 8v'o. 101 pages. Paris, cliez Derache, Rue du Bouloy, No. 7. 
[This is u iiiile work of aunilaf intent to tliatof Mr. Parker's ^'GUmwutj of 

Architecture.'"] 

Df FKU Gbeoeois, m:n kfux ive Gubbrr kt des ORir.tNKs dp. la PornnE a 
Cakon, n'APREs DKs TJ.xirs NouvBAUX, par M. M. JEkiuaud et Fave, 8ro. 
pp. 'm^f avec atlas de 17 planches. 

Ob«FBVATION8 IIlSTORlQT'ES ET fiKOORAPHIQrEi Rt R I 'Tss<?RIPT!OK d'cSE BOHVl 
MlLLIAinK Qt I KXISTK A TcMs KI Hl li I.A VOIK lioMAIMB DM CaBIHAGC A 

TevjvSa, par M. Lclronne. Paris, brochure, in 8vo. 

OrDERICI VitaLIS, HiSTORIA EcCT I si ASTIOA, CoLLATIONE BT AviMADVKU- 

•toNiBUs AuousTi Le Prevost. Tom, iii. Paris, chez Renouard et Co. Ib45. 
8vo. pp. 624. Public par la Socit lu tie 1 Histoirc dc Fmuce. 

HiSTOiKL !»K Ri'NNEs, par M. M. de Villtiu uvr, n Av Maillet, Bibltotheraire de 
la Ville de Kenncs. lieuues, cbea Morembe, lb4^, 6\o. pp. 547^ avec 2 plans. 

GERMAN. 

MirrHEILUNOEN DBS KoNK.r,. SaCHSISCHKX \ EllKlNS IXH Eai-OUsrHl SG fSU 

Ebualtuko DEB ALiEBiHuiiMEB. Dresden, bei Walther. 8vo. ItiO pa^es, 
frith plates. 

SeSDSi HRKIBEN an I>1K 1 iir.nNI>E Kin(Hl.ICI!KR Ai.tkktju KMKH IM KoXItiltEU hrs 

Sacusbn. Dresden, l>ei Bluchuiaim. 12mu. 14 pages, with 4 plates. [A useful 
book of iMtracUom for deieribing chumlies, addmaed to nsevibers of the 
Saxon AnUquariao Soefety.] 

WiKn'» KAiiiEUUCUES ZKKfHVlS 7.VM KHSIKN MALE, VoN Fr. VOW LkRER. 

Leipzij^, bei Koehler. 8vo. 525 pages, with 2 plates. [This is an excellent 
Catalogue BaiMone, with an Appendix of Emya on the oms of eeitain parts of 
anaour not yet well detefmined. It has ilso a well-aminged list of eztraets 
from Inrentoiies and otter doeoments relative to armour of the fifteenth and 
sixti-t'iuh centuriesi with nmilar intent to a work published also at l^eipsig (but 
which we have never seen) entitled ** Bosrmio-WoKrBBsuoa.'^ 

DiB BmBBBVBOBR B4U1IIXBCK, ScHASPKcscE, vjnv BAmwsiennr, tok Fb. vox 

Ij-:bbr. Wien, bei Braumiiller. 8vo. 330 pages, with 10 plates. ([This is a 
history and detailed description of some Castles near fiaden in Austria, with 
an account of Tournaments.] 

BuCHLKin VON DEB FiALBM. Trier, bei Linz. [Thi<; is a reprint from a little 

work on arrhilectural pinnacles, published in 1 H^>, by R«^rizer, an architect of 
Ratisboii ; edited, with an appendix, bjr M. iieicheusperger, of Treves, and 
illustrated with 26 figures.] 
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SlMSILCMO von OTPSABOVSeSH AbCHITBSIOKISCBM OkHAMBHTB MB OXM HiT- 

TBLALTBKLicHn BAUKOMSTf von Ft. Lenhatt, Codn. With a tnoslation in 
Frencli. ISno. 61 pages. [This is a priced catalogue of casts from various 

architectural ornaments in Cologne, made especially for the nse of students in 
Gothic architecture, and well worthy of aUeotiou hy the Inspector and Directors 
of Schools of Desigu.] 

Abbibs riNrn Kibcduchkn Ku!ta*-*ABciiAK0UMiiB BBS MiTTKLALTBRS, von H* 

Ottc. Nordliausen, hei For^lcmann, 8vo. 174 pnpes, with ') i»lates. [A con- 
cise and pe«)p;raphi( al1y arranifed account of Gotliic edifices, which I found 
a very useful guide lo architectural research in Germauy.J 

Vbboucichbmendh Sammllnqkn ft'rr Chbistuob Mrtblaltbblichb Bau- 

KrN'ST, von Bernliard Grueher. [Tlie first part contains 24 plates, representing 
various objects of Architecture and Art of tlie lUh, lOth, llth, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. The second part treats of constmetion, and has 48 plates of 
culumuii, mouldings, and vaulting, 5cc., with remurk!> uu Muteriuki Lighting, 
and Venlilatkm.] 

CiinoNoi.ofiiF ri:u Deu rscni>MrrrELAr,rKRUcHEN BAtiKUNsT, in geosietris- 
CHKN Zkuhninokn Mir Ki RZKN EuLA tETEUUNo, vou G. G. Kallenbach. 
Miinchen, 1844, bei Zach. [This work is in long folio, with very good outline 
lithographic plates.] 

Aacu^oLooiacBB ZEiTSCHBirri vou E. Gerhard. Berlin. 4to. with plates. 

MlTTHfcll l-NOFN »BB AkTIQCABISCBBB GesBLLSGBAFT tV ZVBBICB. Zllricb. 

4to. with plates, bei Meyer. 
Die Ba8ilik4 dkb Altem bit sasostDBBBt Bobcksicbt Acr dibjbniob fobm 

DKBSBLBEN WbLCBB DEB CBBI8Tl.lCflBlt KiBCHB ZBX VOBBILSB DIBBTK. 

Berlin. 

Antiqiahisk TiiiitsKHiFr : the Bulletins of the Boyal Society of Antiquaries of 
the North, for 1843, 1844, and I84& eoBUin Memuifs aad Plates on Arrow' 
beaded fnitoriptions; on Bunic, and what we eaU Celtic Antiquities; and also 
an interesting Catalogue raisonne of the Sodety's Uuseum at Copenhagen 

[W. B.] 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORKS TN THE PRESS. 

PrIMFVAI, ANTIQriTIKS. TiJK Ol.DEN TlMFS OI I)eNM\PK AM) KnGLAND ILLl S- 
TltAlKI) HY A.NTlW'lTiKS FotSJ! IN ( . Ji A V i; H 1 1 Is uli livRHOWS. Bj J. J. A. 

Wursuae of Copenhagen, \uili uunieruus addiiions and illustrations of similar 
remains in England. 

MuNi MFNTAi. Hu vssrs AND SfjvBs : OR HisioiticAL AND DifritiKrivi N'diK i; or 

TUB IN( ISlI) M ON t Mi: NT A I. MbMORIAI.9 OF THE MlDDLK AgES. B) the UcV. 

Charies Buuteli, M.A., one of the Secretaries of tlie St. Alhan's Architectural 
Society, a Hember of the Arcbsological Institute, &c. Originully read, for 
the must part, before the St Alban's ArcMtectuial Society, at three of their 
Meetings, held sevf^rally at St. Alban's in February, June, and October, ltNt>. 
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An Attempt to Discbimisate the Styles of Abchite'cture is Engi anp. By 
the late Tlioinas Rickmaii, F.S.A. Fifih edition. With numerous engravings 
on iteel and wood, of the best examples, drawn by Mackenzie, engraved by Le 
Kmix and Jewitt 

As Inquiry into the Dn fbrencb of Style odsebvable in Anctpnt Painted 
Glass, with Hints oit Cilass Painting, by an Amateur. Illustrated by Coloured 
Plates from Ancient Examples. 

OxroBD Abchitbctubal SfJCTETY. It is propo<!ed tn puMish, as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of Suh<(cri1u r- arc obUiincd, a Catalojruc of the Society's Rn^'Uinirs 
of MoNt:MENTAL BiiAsbKs, wliicli aujount to aliout 3(>U, from all ])arls ul Eiij:- 
land. The armoriui bearings and inscriptious will be given, and the work will 
compcife a omnplAte introdiictioii to the subject, and full ludexM. Subtciibeit* 
naiiMt reoeired by Ifo* Pturkeri Oxford, and all Booksdleis, to wbom the onial 
alkmaooet will be made. 

CommUtet JImm, HolgwOt Otffint, Dte. 12, 1346. 



AUCHALOLOGICAL WORKS KECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A Mavi/al op GoTHio Aboritbctusb. By F. A. Fikiy, M.A., author of <* A 
Manual of Gothic Mouldings," with nearly 70 illuitiations. John Van Voorst, 
Paternoster Bow. 

Illustbations of tue AncHiTECTrHAL Antiquities of the Codsiy of Dubhah, 

ECOLBSIABTIOAL, CaSTKLLATBD AMD DoMBSTIC, by B. W. BllUugS. 4tO. 

London, Boone, 29, Bond Street. 

t'fn itcjiKs IS im. Au( Hi>4.Aci»NnY OF NoBTiiAMFroN. Coniinuod on the Ist of 
each alternate month. Proofs, 3s. 6d.; plain, 2s. 6d. — No. I. to V. 

A (i LOSS art of Tbbms i;sb» IV British Hkraldrt. 8vo. with Seren Hundred 
Woodcuts, 10s. 

An Architkcturai. DBSCBirriOK of St. Leonard's Churob, Kibbstbad. Pub> 

lislictl under the siiperintendenoe of the Lincolnshire Architectural Society, 
with illustrations by F. Mackenzie and O. Jewitt. Small folio, 10s. 

Rbbabbb oat Arcbjtbctvbal Chabagtsb. Read "before the Lichfidd Architec- 
tural Society. By the Rer. J. I#. Petit, M.A. Royal Iblio, with 44 Etchiiigs. 
U. Is. 

Rbsiabbb on tmb pBtMcxPLEs Of GoTBic ARciitTRCTDRB, OS applied to Ordinary 
Parish Churches. By the Rer. J. L. Petit, M.A. Hvo. with two Etchings, la 



NoiE. — At p. H*0, the woik euiilltd " Designs Im (.'Imiches and Cliapeh in the 
Nunuan and Gothic Stjies" is attributed by mistake tu the Oxford Architectural 
Society. 
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A. 

Abbetb, of St. Alban. UerU, 8i 

St. AtnnnH. Roueii, cartulary of, 2 

^t. Triuiti'-, Ciii-n, 24, cartulary of, 25. 

Abitiiidoii, llf<rk«, ki-uJ fourul atfiir, 26 
•Addrrhury, Oxon, Cliurch of, •door, and •drip- 
stone in, 390 

bead found near, 3S& 

•AdeodutUM, iinwription tu at Home, 

Aiffurbelle in Havoy, duplicate cflij<y of Peter 

d'AqaBhlanra,i)i»hop of Hereford, at, 33s 
Altarit, at Bcdale. iiA. and in Lormiue.Mj 
Anamaapiuji, a myktio word, a charm againat 

epilepay, SJg 
AuKlcaea, invaded by the Irish Picta, A.D. 450, 
827 

cromlechf fonnd in, 32 

*«pear-monld and celt-monld in, 2il 

Anftey, Hertx, diminutive efUgy at, 2iS 
Aqoedact, 365 

Archteological intetligence, 67, 1S5, 255. 348 

• recent publicatiuns, 102 — 104, 

188—192, 393—396 
Abcbitecti-rr, Gothic, Maiiuais or, re- 
viewed, 379, 392— lonR and nbort work not 
proved to have been An^l(>•Saxon, 285, the 
ancient Church of Brixwtirth beiug deflcieut 
in thid majtniiry, 285. althongh great anlii|uity 
may be claimed for Charche* which po«8e«x it, 
2^7— lapidei tabnlatun, towem rising in i>tage«, 
and boading.coar«e», borrowed from the ito- 
man«, 287 — •window*, at Cainlor, Northamp- 
tonshire, 288, 'at Headboum Worthy, HanU, 
289, in Oxford Ca-tle, 289, and at St. CronauV, 
Ireland, 177— dtxira, at 'Stanton Lacy, Shrop- 
■hire, 289-297. and at Adderhury, Okoh, 390— 
capita] at St. Benet'n, Cambridge, 367 — re«em- 
blanre between theChurchea of Crick, Northamp- 
tonMhire.and of Biltou and of Aotley, Warwick- 
shire, 291 — flnt explained a» a ayntem and a 
science by Rickman, 379. whoee nomenclature 
baji been long edtablisbed and undenitood, .^86 
— whereaii the propoeed new nomenclnlnre ix 
not an improvement, but the contrary, 381. 
Mr. Paiey'M Manual wanting cleameiis, and 
hi» prupotiod new ntylen natural divl^ionn, lii2 
— a iityip of architecture roniit have a dblinct 
character, 383. which Mr. DIoxam'it and Mr. 
Paley'« propowcd new itylex have not, .'J84 — ro- 
markx on for<-ign style*, 385, and on sym- 
hotiam in architecture, 386 — Saxon buildings, 

386. their masonry not sufficiently observed, 

387. often mixed with late Normao work, 
388— Early Enslixh foliage, character of, 3HS 
— Decorated foliage, character of, 389 — Mr. 
Bloxam'x Mannal the be«t for advanced stu- 
dents, 3H6. and Mr. Barr's the best for be- 
ginners. 3S1 

military, 291. 295, 253 

Ardragh, Donegal, Ireland, gorget found at, il 
Armour, ancient Kritivh, 352, 3&^i 
•Arrow-hfiiiin fnnnd at Woo<i]iprry, Oxon, 1 19 
Ashburtijt), Dcvuu, the mark<>t placp at, 
•Ashley, HanU, hell rot, -207, and 'Chnrch at.lfifi 
Aoktin, St., in converting the Anglo-Saxons, A.D. 

596, preserved their heathen temples, l_2i 
*Axe of stone fonnd at Danmodock, Wales, 67 
•Ayeliffe, Durham, scnlptart><l cro««es at, 2M 
Ayol, St. Lawrence, Herts, eIHgy at, 
Ayr, St., nc«r Cotantiu, France, tore fonnd at, 
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B. 

Badburj' Camp, Dorvet, tumvllM (bund near, ron- 
t4>iniug 'ornamented urns and akeletoos in cislM, 

Baldwin, biithop of Therouanne, 

Comte of Flanders, charier of, LI 

■ couducted Matilda 

into Pouthieu, to meet William I^ where their 

marringp wax celebrated, 21 
Baliol, John, character of, 185 
Barker, John, bra«s of, at Uodalming, Surrey, B3. 
Barr, family of, til 

Barr's Manual of Gothic Architecture, SSI 
Barrows, 155—157, Sifl 

Basin of free stone at Snckloy, Worcestershire, 
Si* 

•Bath, Somerset, fragments of small Saxon crosso* 
at, and stone vase dng up near, 356 

Battle Abbey, Sns^ex, muniments of, in posses- 
sion of Sir T. Phillips, 212 

•Beads, found at Hoylake, Cheshire, 354 — and 
near Adderbury, Oxon, of fine green glass, Hi 

Beanrhamp, R.. earl of Warwick, his statue 
at Warwick, 203— but buried at Lewes, SO 

Beckct. Thomas A, born in Cheapside, London, 
fltfd in ditignixe to Sandwich, and suffered io 
his fifty-first year, ilA 

•Bedale, Yorkshire, fragment of cross at, 2M 

esculptured stone aud altar, 

with •details of supposed Saxon tomba in crypt 
of church at, 

Bede, on the chalice exhibited to pilgrims at 
•Jerusalem. Ill 

BEoroRDeniRB. — Bedford, il^ 

BaDFOhD's CBART, tLLt^HTRATIIfO THB ArCHI- 

TECTLBB or WBaTMi:«flTEB Abbev, noiic* 
of, IM 

BklLS, ARHAXaBMBirTS FOR THE HAXOIKO Or 

!.'» Chcrches, wituoct Tower*, 205 — 230 
•Bell-cots, interesting examples of, 205—213 
in the gable below the roof, as at Cor- 

hampton, Littlt-ton, and Ashley, Hantii, iSi& 
in the west wall above the roof and gable, 

as at Mantnn, Rutland, 2XH 
over the rhancel-arcfa, as at Biiuey, Oxon, 

•in small turrets, on the west gable, oa at 

St. Helen's. Tork. m 
in niches projecting from the face of tha 

wall, as at •Oodshill, Isle of Wight, ill 
BehkshirB. — Abingdon, 76^ Hinksey, (North), 

301 ; Reading, 141—148; Tubney, 69; Wal- 

litifftord, 75^ Windsor, 49 — 61, 104; Witten- 

hum, ( Long), 2'M> 
Bertram, J. C., prclemlfil lU.vroverj- by, UiJ 
•Beverley, Torki>)iirc, Early Engluh corbel-table 

at, aai 

BltUira, J., Off the BttTORT AND RBMAIXS 

or THE Fbibrt AT Rbadino, Berki, lAl 
Bingley, Mr., cromlechs mentioned by, 32 
•Binsey, Oxon, Church of, 2M 
Birch, 8., ox the Torc or the CEtTn, 27 — 38 
•Bircham Toft», Norfolk, coped cofBn at, 268 
Bishop Wolston, of Worrp«ter,*seal of, J61 
Blanche, daughter of Edward III., effigy of, i31 
Bloxam's Mannal of Gothic Architecture, Mfi 
Boat, ancient, found in Lough Fea, Ireland, 94 
Bodowyr, Wales, cromlech standing at, 42j U 
BooKi», PaiNTi^, Ann AifTiQt;iTiE8, prbbe:itbo 

TO THE I.IOTITLTE, iQ. 

Bottasford, Laicastershire, effigy at, 133 

r 
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Bof ae, IreUud, tamali on the, were rojral tepal' 
chrM, liA 

Brkino A))^H•x, France, wafer iron* there, lltA 
DramptoD, Norfolk, fragment* ofartu at, 249 
Bruit of J. Barker at Qodalming, Surrojr, liS. 

Sir N. Carew, at IIaccom)>«, Devon, 1^ 

T. Sutton, at Went TanAeld, Yorke., iSQ 

in 'Wyke Cbarcb. IlaotM, tii 

BrannfeU, Qermanjr, torqne« found at,ll 
•Bredicott, and •Bredon Uill, Worcesterihire, 

riiipi found tiftir, 267 
Bri.lf, St., U-titad of, lH 
•Uriille-liitt of iron foutul at Lonph Fm, 95 
•Brinlol, Somerset, au alt»r-l«mb iu th» Church 

of St. Stephen at, 81 
British monnment«, ancient, SO— 43, S48 — 8&8 
Bbomrt, W., hoticb or thb hbsti.io or thb 

FbE!«CH BOCIBTT rOB THB pBBflEHTATlUB Of 
HlBTilRlCAt MOMUMBSTB, 361 — 365 
•Broochee, Roman, found at Woodpcrrjr, Oxon, 
120. m 

— of gold near Dpyi/rs po«).c>i»iii(? n int-di- 
cal charm, 359 — at 'UuchMlvr, K.eut, uud St. 
John, Zacharjr, 12 
Bronae ring, 7H — caldron, 96— «pe«r-head, 
Bbow5, Rev. A. W., oy Bbitihu KiervAKNe, 
OB Stohb CorriRe, ukdbb the church- 

YABD or PVTCULBY, NOBTUAllPTU.\alliaB, 

105-114. 

Brjrn Celli, Aogleeea, cromlech found at, 41 
BUOKB. — 

Buckles, found at Woodperrjr, Oxon, 111 
Burgh, coin of Faustina, found at, iA& 
Hary St. Edmund's, Soflblk, gold ring foand near, 

B> nfibnry, Ilxijth de, chalice in stone coffin of, HA 
BynauLiue Vkoik, MA 



Cementarii, masons or builders, 198. 
Chalickb, notict-i of, 129 — 149 

of sardonyx ut 8t. Ui-uiii, Pari*, 131 

. primitivi- form of, lai 

materiulii of, 

'of St. lU-mj-, 129^ IM 

•aucieut, at Oxford, 135 — and Rome, 

130 

*aud patens at York, 122 

depovited in coffin*, ISA 

at •Evesham, 'Hereford, and *Chi> 

Chester, 188 

rv|>rrsented on scpolfhra! bni*««s, ISfi 

all till- rhalices in KuaUmJ to re- 



d(".>m Kina Birhard L from captivity, and 
ttfurwardt, faithfully replaced by him, 140 

with handles, in the illominalions of 



the Bible of Cbarleii U Chauve. 

preservird at Marence Cathedral, Hi 

exhibited to pilgrims at Jeruttaiem, 



mentioned by Bede, L12 

co«tom of receiving the sacrament from. 



by suction, 138 
•CherUey. Surrey, seal of the priory at, 222 
CHMHiHB.—Delamere, (Forest), I57i UoyUke, 

S^i Malpa«, 2fl. 
•Chentmcn, aucieut, in the Ashmolean and 
Brilinh Museomo, 24L 442— and the Museums 
of thf Societien of Anti-^uaries of Scotland and 
Copeobsfrcu, and the Biblioth^r|ue Koyale at 
Paris, 241 — and in po«MVMioa of the Uvv. J. 
Eagles. 24i 

"of the twelfth century, 24 1 — •thirteenth 

century, 243 — •fourteenth century, 211 

collection of, discovered in the isle of 



•Cader Idris, Merionethshire, gold ornament 

found near, &2 
Caen, France, charteia of the Abbey of the 

Trinity at, 2fi 
Cairn Lt^i lian, Ireland, gorgets found at, i6 
Cuiiiter, Norfolk, coins, pottery, and nrns, found 

at, 2^0^ 2A1 

•Caldron of bronxe found at Famey, Ireland, i& 
Cambbidobshibe. — Cambridge, 305, 367, 387: 

Carlton, 21; Ely, Trumpingion, 2& 
•CamViriflf;*, Ht. B*'nft'»,raptt«l or impo«t at, iSl 

CAMPHELL'h ur THK I^RD CHA>CBtL(IBB 

A^n KKr.l'KIlS or TBB OBEAT BBAL Or KtlO- 

LAKD, reviewed, SIS 
Canons enacted under Archbishop Dunntan, lAA 
Canterbury, Christ Church, list of biuiuisrs for- 
merly used at, iH 

stAtae of the Black Prince at, 202 

•CapiUls and foliuge, Ear*y English, SliS 
Caradoc, a Wel»h Turqnin. who smote off the 

bead of St. WinefVede, UM 
•Carew, Wales, cross at, 71 — Chnrrh nt, MQ 
Carlos, E. I^ his remarks on the kck] of thu umyor 

of London, found at Qi^x, France, iM 
CarIton,Cambridgeshire,heldof W. do Warren, 21 
Carpenter's Hall, London, frescoes in, fi& 
Carrickmurrrisai, Ireland, rrannoge near, lA 
Caati'lUriuin, una of the word, 9 
Caiitlnri'iiuh, Ireluiiit, (forKi't found at, H. 
Castor, Norttiuinploujtlure, cot!lu lids at, &i. 
Caswallon routed the Irish under Cerigi, ill 
Catacombs, the Christian popnlation of Rome 

interred there from A.D.98till A.D. lOO^ 115 
Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, spire at, fiS 
Celtic raonurnctits in Lorrninc, iliS 
•Cfltir wt'itpoiu tixhihitt-d, dl 
C«lu, inslrumeaU so called, 27, 32. 33. 3&. 44. A& 



Lewes, Scotland, 211 
•Chichester Cathedral, Sussex, chalice at, 1^ 
Christiana, Norway, antiquities found at, 22 
•Christopher, St., brus* of, at Wyke, Hantu, Si 
Chubch 15 THE Catacombs. A DKscBiPTiojt 
or THE Primitive Church or Kobe, by C. 
Maitla.xd. reviewed, 278 — 3W4 
•Churches of St. Mac Dura, 178 — and "Cormac, 
Ireland. IM 

at Woodperry, Oxon, 116 — at Carew, 

Wales, ;160 

or THE Archdeaconry or Nobthajip- 



TO», No. li reviewed, 97 — 101 
•Clare, SuOslk, seal found near, 7A 
•CleBVc Abbey, Soiner»t't, bell-cot »t, JIS 
•Cloisters, at Wiudsiur Csstle, Uerko, IQA 
•Clonmcl, Ireland, tomb of the Butler family, 
Cobberley, GlouceMtershire, effigy at, 2Sil 
Coffin lid at Lyddingtoa, Rutland, &i 

at Castor, Northampton, Si. 

at Kepps, Norfolk, 2d>i 

Coiffe de mailles, represented on the head of the 

effigy at Horstead Keynes, iM 
Coinn, Roman, found at a villa in Mitchel- 
deverWiioil, HaniK, 160— •at Witham, Essex, 
162. 163 — and ut Stioinvcr, Oxon, 122 

Saxon, noitr Rip>n, Yorkshire, U 

Colchester, Essex, lessons of brick found near, fifi 
Com Bnts, tore found at, 22 
CoMPTOx, Lord ILi koticb or a Decorative 
Patbmb.^t is Haccombb Chdbcb, Dbvob- 
•BIBE, 151 — 154 
Counemara, Ireland,ChDrchof St. Mac Dara, Ll8 

• funicular ornament found at, l^i 

Consular epitaph, A.D 101, the ourlit-st known.il^ 
•Corharopton, Haul*, Cburch of, btll-tot lu.iM 
•Corraac, Ireland, Church of, base and window, 

182 — and •north doorway of the, Ifil 
CoRWWAiL.— Madden, S7i Penwilh, il 
•Corslet clasp, found in Ireland, 31 
, Coataiiw,Ulosirated by auciout che»amen, 111 
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CaA9MOOB>, laiSB, OR rOBTiriED imVDP, 
ARD RKMAIHH niFCOVERP.O IX, 44 49 

Cradeare table io Brubouria' Chnrcb, Kent, &2 
Crewkeroe, Somertei, tnanor-hooai* at, 
Cromlefh* ia the Kle of Augleacy, 39^ AA 

iitUI «tMiding St Bodowyr, 42, iA 

LIugwy, AA 

Pla. Newjdd, 11 

Trcfor. iA 

•CroiwM at Carew, 71 — and •Neveru, Wales, II 

Rddic, at Laneaater, U 

aeolptured, at Uawkawell, Ajrcliffc, and 

Bedale, 259^ iSQ. 
• fmfnnents of, at Woodperry, Oxon, 126 — 

and at Hi{;ham Ferran, Northamptonahire, iZ 
Crjrpt nniler the Angel Inn, Guildford, Surrey, 

of llFxhum Church, NorilirimbtTluud, LSiai 

CttPnlitle, Lani-iiJ>hire, tore at, iS. 

Cofi'l/oruu>(h, Irt'luud, excavation beneath tamv- 

lu» at, 154^ HI 
Culiiig, Thooiaa de, particolan in the arcoant of 

hill di«bnr»einmt, 252 
COMBKRLAXO. — Carlisle (Galla Hill), 7A 
*Cnp«, ancient, copied from Boldetii, 2iil 

D 

Daly or die, found near Swansea, Wale*, fit 
•Daretit Chorch. Kent, SfiS 
Dartington, Devon, efflg>- at, 22S 
Dvane, Mr., hit* rvmarlu on torqnee, SH 
Decoration orChnrrhex, 

Ualainere Fore«i, OIoucMtterahire, a aepntchral 

nra.foniid in, L&I 
Denis, St., Paris, effigy of Blanche D'Artoia at, 

432 

Dkkbtshiae. — Scarcliffo, 221 

•Deveuish Island, Ireland, round tower on, 1^ 

Dbvox. — Ashbnrtnn, iM. ; Darlington, 22S ; 

Kxeter, 132 ; Har«*rtmhp, 154; Kenton, 

SOS; Kingswear, 'iM 
Domniiday Borrey raentioiie 1700 Charcbfw, 23Q 
'Doorway of St. Fechin't Church, Ireland, 1 76 
■ *of round tower at Finahoe, Ireland, Llfi 

DoaiiET. — G«dbury, (in Wimbonie), 348—351 ; 

Mapouder, 9%9 • Melcomb«<Ilor»ey, Hi ; 

Wimbome, Sfiil 
Dover Castle, a eombination of military and 

eccleiiiuiitical ■tructnri», ^ 
Dmidiral remaiua, 3'.' — i.i, SO "2 
Dranshill. near Woodcaton, Oxoa, pottery and a 

brass coiu of Vt^pusian, found at, 
•Duudry, Soroentel, lofty tower at, iSi. 
Duostan, Archbishop, ranon enacted under, 113 
Dunwich, Suffolk, interesting aeals found at. Ifi^ 
Dururj'laij, on tl)<» of chalirfu of rIbm, 1 
DUHUAJC.— Aj t liffe, 'J (30 ; Uu-iuiurU, Ihi 

E. 

Eaared, vtycaa of, near Ripen, Yorkshire, 21 
*Ear-ring, Brednn, Worre«t«rihirc, 2il 
Easton, Little, Es»ex, effigy at, 
Ediugton, Bishop, work of at Winchester, iS. 

ErF10lE«,CR0ilBLRQ0ED,ATlIURBTEADKBYllB*, 
SVRBEX, WITH EEMARKfl OV EmulXa OF 

Dim.fVTivB Dti»E:««ioM8, 234 — 239 
Effigies, in St. Stephen's Church at liristol, 82 
of priest with chalice. North Mimma, 

HerU, 13fi 

*Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, L3fi 
of Hichurd II., and Ann his consort, at 

Westminster, 2S11 

of iufuuts in swaddling clothes, 222 

Egertoo, Sir F., 'orqucs found at Malpaa, 

Cheshire, in poasesKion of, 27, 2& 
Eleanor, consort of Edward III., not a Keeper of 

the great seal, 222 



Eleanor, Docheei of Oloaeeeter, hnprisoned in 
the crypt of St. Qcrman's, Cornwall, && 

Elixabeth, Queen, portrait of, at Snckley, 
WorccNtersbire, OS. 

*Emh«ay, France, tore found near, 21 

Epitaph, couanlar, the oldcat known, A.D. 102. 
2IA 

Essex. — Colchester, £M ; Riveahull, 28 ; With*m, 
162. l&A 

Ethulrud, »tycas ot, near Ripou, Yorkshire, 22 
•Evesham, Abbot of, A.D. 1263, chalice found in 

coffin of, 1211 
Exeter, Church of, vessels given to, by Bishop 

Leofric, A.D. 1046, 122 

F. 

Fairless, Mr., on a tomb in Hexham Chorch, 

Northumbfrlaud, and the crypt tliLT»>, 1 fi'j, 1(54 
Faiiner, Bunsex, held of W. du NVarrcii, il 

gold ring fonnd near, 270 

Far5by, barort or, Irblabd, accocht or, 

reviewed, 93^ 94^ &2 
— — bronxe caldron, found in, 96 
Fecamp, Church of, France, 1 
•Fechm, St., Ireland, doorway of Cliurrh at, 1T6 
*Felmingham, Norfolk, Roman uruj« dijtcuvcrcd 

at, -216, 24 8 

Fencot on Otmoor, Oxon, Roman pottery at, 123 
*Finam. St. Cam, house of, Ireland, 173 
Finecn's Church at Clonmacnoise, Ireland, 170 
'Fish, sculptured, io the Lapidarian gallery, at 
Rome, 2>ii 

Fistulas, a kind of sacred vessel, bestowed on 

Chnrches by William Rafui, Lil 
Flodden Field, Scotland, riug found on, 1&3. 
'Foliage, decorated, in York Cathedral, 2iiS 
'Font, at Iligham Ferrers, Northamptoiuhire, 100 

'Portchostcr, Hants, 216^ 212 

in Lorraine, France, 363 

Fontevrauli, France, duplicate effigy of King 

Riihnrd Lat, 213 
Fort-*, Vitniltd, ilA 

Frakcb. — Abbeville, 4^ Caen, 26j Clony, Ij 
Gael, i : Oiea, ?£, iM ; Jouy, 2fil ; Lorraine, 
362—364 ; MeU, 361 — 364 ; Montfort,i ; Mont- 
roule, 37_; Xantes, 202; Paris, ISO^ 134^ 411 ; 
Ponthieu, 41 ; Preaux, 11 ; Preny, 2M; Ranis, 
21; Bhcims. 134 : Rosheira, aiii ; Rou.ni, ; 
St. Amand, 2; St. Ayr, 3fj 12; St. Donys, 
121 ; St. Omer, (Sitbieu), l& ; St. Qui ntin, :id ; 
St. Remy, 129^ 121 ; St. Riqnier, 1 ; Saarbrock, 
361 ; Scarpone, 36V ; Toul, 363; Toarla> 
ville, 22 

Fruseoe*, in Carpenter's Hall, London, 82 

Fridd Oilfafhwydd, Walps, tore at, 27 

Friers, ISliiioritt.-, u rvli^iouH foundation of St. 

Francix, i)itro<liicod hy Ili'ury III., 141 
Prison, llobcrt, Comtt- of Fluuders, charter of, Ifl 
'Fruit Trbkcueri*, description of, 221 
with texts from an old version of the 

Scriptures, found at Elmley Castle, Worcester* 

shire, 222 

'set of ten bearing the arms of England 

and France, 336^\i itli p<»siea, under the sym- 
bol of a skull, aati— from the Art of Eng- 
lish Poesie," 322 

nut wholly disused in the seventeenth cen- 

tory, 22a 

sup|>oscd origin of the use of, 337 

Furnicoro of Cbnrrhcs, 2£2 

O. 

OAIlHABAt^D'S AlfCIE5T AJtD HoDBSit ArCHI- 

TECTtTRB, notice of, 131 
Oainford, Durham, granted to Qoy Baliol, AJD. 

1 098, Lfi4 
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Oait, Sir IL, house of, at Hampton Oa7,OzoD,SS 
•Oalln Hill, Carli»le, if at found at, I£ 
OallrriiK. innrription in oratorv of, 174. 175 
GulwHX, NfW, Ireliiiiil, AbU'y iit, ii 
Qdyloii, Northaiuptoiuhirc, effi|{7 of a female 
at. ijia 

Oarbod, avoae of 8t. B«rtin, 17^ 18 — hrolher o( 

Uundrada, 16 — married to Matilda, anerward* 

Qaecu of Eoglaud, iil 
Qbrmaxt. — UrrDcante], Ml; Brancnfel*, SI; 

n. hn»tadt, 31; Mayence. Ul; Tr^rea, 26^ 

• -— torquM found in, t]^ 11 

Ck'rman, St., titahop of I«le of Man, fbonded a 

Church there, A.D. 447, il 
Cuih«dral of, in P««l Caatle, dMcribed, Sfl 

OlMOK'a UIBTOBT Of TBR aOXASTEBV AT 

Tr.fEMurTH^ DiuCESB or DpHHAN, reviewed, 
S66— 373 

Oirs in Toaraine, the matrix of an English seal 

found there, li 
Olaai, mamed. 128, 363 

Oluiidulou^h, Muua«tcry, not older than the 

twelfth century, 179 
OLuucRDTBaxHliiK. — Cobhetlcy, 239; Olooree- 

ter, 201. 306 ; Lvckhumptou, 352; Toubury, 

G1<uin'<<ter, Mtatne of Edward II. at, 201 
GutLiliniDg, Surrey, hraM of John Darker at, BS 
■God^hill, Ule of Wight, decorated bell-cot at, 
ill 

*CK>r|{etM, Celtic ornamenta found in Ireland, 

35-37 — in Cornwall, 37 — and in France, 31 
Gothic Architb< tchb. Manuals or, reviewed, 

aijL. 8ee Archilccturc. 
Oough, Mr., ciomlech dencribed by, H 
Oranarilla, R. de, brought from Puleetine an 

eminent architect, named Laly«, 212 
Grant to the Minorite Friery at Reading, 111 
Qoildford, Hurrey, Angel Inn, crypt under, 83 
•Guildhall, Loudon, elatuea from porch of, SUA 
*Gundrada, inicription to, at LewM,iii 

not a danghtor of William 3 

Ovus, Rbt. J., o,"« Icbkia: NuricEsor Roha5 

REMAI.'Vtf, ANII KVIDE.XC'BS OT OCCCPATIUJI, 

Di!»c<jVERKO IS NourotK, jAfi — 251 

GCSSB I, liBV W. XOTICEKO*' THE PrIORV 

OK SoUTIIM ICK. I.X THE LOf.fTV Of SoUTM- 

AMPTUN. 214—222 

H. 

Haccombr Chorch, Dicro.fMiiiRB, jioticb or a 
DecoBATEo Pavembxt Bv Load A. 
CjMPTO!!, 1^ — 154 

brusa of Sir Nicholae Carew in, 153, 

and little effigy at, 221 

patl«rna of the tilc« in, li2 

*Halton Moor, tore foond ut, Srt 

lUmpton-Gay, Oxon, named after Bir R. Gait,i£ 

Hajits. — Aohley, 207. 299; Corhamplon, 206: 
Crawley, 201 ; God»hill, ( Me of Wight), 212 ; 
Heiulboru- Worthy, 1h9 ; Hurnler, Ml ; Kinic'ii 
S<imb<iurne, 2122; Littleton, 207 ; Alitchelde- 
ver. I <iO : t)t erhnnrun. Ml : IVntoii-M«'w.^ey, 
210: P»rtche»ter. 5 214— 21H; Porinmouth, 
2iH: Southampton, 22H— 233; Soothwit-h. 214 
—222; Winchester, «i>, 78. 139. 1«i0,310.34l ; 
W^iaklewbury, fii ; Wyke, 83. M 

HaRTMHURXE, Ret. C. |L, A!<OMALIRfl OB- j 
8BBTAHLB IIT THE EARLIER HTVLBa OF £>0« 

liBit AacuiTRCTOHB. 285—297 . 
OS THE Castlr akd Parlia- i 

MB5Tti or Northampto.x, 309 — 350 
FTai-tiTi^'K. 8ui>*es, battle of, 
H ;iwi-ii;t de Wygornia, copy of a grant by, 344 
*Uawk»well, Yorkshire, croes in Churchyard of. 

2iS I 



Heliaatadt, Rranawick, tore fbond at, SI 
ReiiEraRDsaiBB. — Hereford, 138. 197, g^B 
•Hrrrford CHthedriil, cimlice and paten in, 

kculpluri>d head from, Li2 

j duplicate effigy of Peter, bt<hopof, iid 

Hebtpordkhibb — Ajutcy, 239: Ayot, St. Law- 
rence, 239; Mimm», (North), 139; St. Al. 
banV, 85, afi2 ; Waltham, *Qa 
Hexham Church, NorthumherlaiiJ. crypt timler, 
probably conittrncted by St. Wilfred, rctuiirk* 
on by Mr. Fairlese, 163 
————— *inciited slab in, ifii 
*Higham Ferrem, Northafflpion«hire, tbechnrch- 
yard croM, 97 — tile*, 99— font, 100 — aod 
effigy at, US 
Hollingbnry, Susjtex, tore foond at, H 
Holyhead, Walee, a cromlech near, 13 
'Uonted Keyne«, Emcx, effigy at, 834 
*Honse of St. Finam Cam, Kerry, Ireland, 173 
•Howden, Yorkshire, bell-torret at, 38i 
•Hoylako, Cheshire, liead foond at, Jii 
H(;.<(ti50Do.'<shirb. — Sawtry, 1L3 

t. 

•Idbnrr, Oxon, bell-cot with pinnacle ut, 222 

Incined alah, ornamented, at Hexham, Northum- 
berland, l&A 

•InHcriptioua on stones at Neath, Sonth Wales, 
S75 — in the Roman Catacomb*, ShO — at 
Lewes, SuMex, Id — at Tyuemouth, Northum- 
berland, 367 — and at Tr^ve*. 

'Initcription on a chalice formerly belonging to 
Rheinw Cathedral, IM 

IrELA.<ID, KcClESIABTICAt ArCBITECTUBB OF, 
COBPRI«I.X<> the C8ES Or THB HOVSD TOWBRB 

THERE, BY G. Pbtrib, reviewed, I6fi — 183 
round towers, not pagan, but Chris- 
tian ■trncturea, 166— and naed for belfriea aod 
for castles, LfiS 
Ibelakd. L£fi.— Boyne. 146; Carrickmacrosa, 
48_; Castlereagh, J2 ; Clonmacnoisv, Hfi ; 
Clonmel. 165 : Connemarra. 28, 178: Cormac, 
180. Ib2_; Cuffboroogh. 155—157; Dohlin. 35; 
Farney. 93— 97 ; Finahoe, 182: Glendalougn, 
177, 179: Kerry. 166—183; Loaph na Glack^ 
46 — 48; Monaghau. 45. 96j Monalty. 4l>; 
Muinutlr Kolai»,i4 ; Rryhole, Hi.: St.Cronaa, 
LU ; Timahoe, 179. 1''2: Trimle«ton. ( Meath), 
11 : Tollyhaw, (Cavan), 13 ; Tyrone, 11 
IsLB or Max — 49-58. 

Italt.— Aignnbellc. 238; Pisa^ 196; Rome, 
174—195. 278j 2M 

Jo^tF.ii, IL L , ox THE CromlkCBS BXTAirr IS 

run Isle of A.^olesey, 39 — 44 
K. 

Keropsey, Worcestershire, spear-hcad at, HA 
Kext. — Braboome, Bl; Canterbury, 202. 254 ; 

Darent, 388 ; Luddesdon, 76j Rochester, 77. 

19i>; Sandwich, an ; Stone. L22 
Kerry, Ireland, remains of fitone fnrtreMP* in, 1 73 
'KilniHlktfdar, Ireland, stone pillar at. 1 7S 
*Kiug'» SomlKirne, Hampvhirn. a wooden hell-cot 

with one nidc of Norman stone-work at, gQ7 
King«toii-ou-8oar, Notts, va»e» fonnd near, 159 
Kinirswear, Devon, extraordinary grave at, 264. 

ilii 

Kirk Manghold, Isle of Man, IS 

KiNTVARxs, British, rutrito u.f deb Pvtchlby 
Cbuhch, Northahptoxsuire, 105 — 113 

■ stone coffins, 107. medieval, 108 

of Saxon times, 109 — but unnoticed 

by Norman masons, 1 10 

——— fragments of British and Roman pot- 
tery foond near, UA 
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L. 

Labbe, Reginald, a hnHhniitlman of ihe thirteenth 
centory, 64 — hi* fffi i t* smd he<|ue»i», && 

LAXCA.iuiftB. — t'ufrdal«, (in Blackburn), 2&; 
Lanciwltir, 72i HocbtUlp, 33; Bowe, (Fur- 

Lanvavter, Runic crosK at, 12. 
•Lanuns, iuacription to, at Rome, 2fiD 
Lavenbam, Suffolk, fragment of a Roman glaat 

vesttel found at, fift 
*Lerkhampton, Olonceatenhire, helmet found at, 

ai2 

Legend of St. Bride, 22i 

LBicBaTBRSHiKE. — Botteeford, 239 

Lowe* Priory, iuscription of Qundrada at, 81— 

charter of, 1^ 8j S 
Lewi«. iaio of, Scotland, ancient cheMmen found 

in, 211 

LibmriM at Mets, 364— at Tr^ve«, SiU 

Lille, Baldwin de, Corote of FIoiuUth, fothcr of 

Matilda, wife of William the Coaqueror, II 
Li.xcnLXKHiKK. — Caythorpe, 9S ; Croylund, ill 
•Littleton, Hamiwhire, bvll-cot at, 20" 
Liz, Simon de St., erected Northampton Cattle, 

310, and foonded the Dcighbouring priory of 
St. Andrew, ill 
'Llanfaelog, WalcR, cromlech found at, 12 
Llanidnn, WalM, cromlech found at, 13 
'■Llanmadock, Walet, vtone axe fouod at, 61 
Llan-Sant-Fraid, the Church of St. Uridget, 2H 
Llogwy, Wale*, cromlech Rtill Ktanding in, 
Lo, 8t.,of Koneii, France, priory of, Z 
Longchamp, W., bikhop of Ely, identified with 

the minftrel Blondel. Hi. 
Lorraine, monnmouts of Celtic origin in, 362 
Lough Allen, Leitriro, large crannog in, 
*Lough Fea, a curiouji boat, 'a bridle>bitt of iron, 

*and a maul , or hamraor-beod. found near, 94.95 
Lough naQlack, Ireland, relic* found near,46 — 48 
Luddcadown, Kent, nealri found near, 1& 
Lud-gate, London, »iatneN of Lud and hi* lonii, 86 
Lnki<, Mr., cromlechs found by, 2fi 
Lyddington, Rutlandchire, coffin lids at, Bi. 

M. 

&Iadden, Sir F., remarlu on che«fmen by, 211 
Madden, Cornwall, gorget found at, 22 
Magnus, la«t Norwegian Novoreign of the I«le 
of .Man, died A.D. XHii, U 

MAITLA5D, Da., OH THE CATACOMBS AT ROJIB, 

reviewed, 2IM 

. hif obtiervationa on the cu«tom of 

depositing vmall veeeela with the bodie* of the 
deiid,2ai 

Malger, uncle of William, archbichop of Rouen, 
excommunicated William L and Matilda, H 

BfulpHN, Cheshire, torr)ur'«i found at, 22 

ManKlioltl, hiithop, lUvirlifd the Inle of Man, into 
parinheit, A.D. 498, hi 

Manlell, Dr., hi« collection of torques, 2! 

•Manton, Rutland, Early Eugliith bell-galil«,21i2 

Mammals ur Gothic Auchitccturk, 379 — 392 

ManuMTiptM. 365 

Muptiudfr, Durot't, diminntive effigy at, ^39 
Murtcoc, on Ihe ra»tom of depoxitiiig rhalicee, 

Ar-,wi(h the c<»rpi«e« of prie»tM, 136 
Masonry, 2S5^ 29L 221 

Matildii, daught4>r of Baldwin, Comte of Flan> 
dent, murriv*! ArMt Oerbod, avon^ of St. Berlin, 
but wa« divorced from him, and married 
Herondly with William 1^ 20. 23 
*Maul, or hammer-head, near Lough Fca, 21 
Mayenre Cathedral, chalice with handlcD, 131 
*Maxer, found near Uunley, Huntu, Ml 
Melcombe-Ilontey, Doraet, mural paintinga, i&h 
Meti, proceeding* of the French Archaologieal 
Society at, 361—383 



MtDDLBsKX.— London, 86j 204. 241, 374, 391; 

We«troin»(er, ] 83, ] 99^ 200, i3l 
Mid-Lavant, Su«»cx, niurul puiutingn at, 2£2 
Missal ofHt. Dviiis, now at l'uri», iM 

in Moix Cathedral, 36.H 

Mitcheldever Wood, near Winchester, 1,400 

Roman coins, and the rcmuius of a villa 

found iu, LM 
Mold, Flint*hire, corslet found at, 3& 
Monaghan, Ireland, settled by SirW. FitzwilHam, 

A.D. 1590, Ufi 

furtresM islands called cntonoges,in, 45 

Monalty Island, quern stones found in, 411 
MosAisTic Rutxs or Yohkauike, reviewed, ULl 

MOXMOI'TH. — 

Monumental sepulchres, in Westminster Abbey, 
202, '>0:i. 204— ofa Dnkeof Britauy at Nantes, 
202— of Richanl L, In — and his Queen, iJi 

slaba at Woodperry, Oxon, 121 

Mortimer, descent of the family of, ti 

Ca»tle of, 7j 2 

Mouldings. Archiict tural. 253. 292. 3^7. 390, 321 
Mukcums of National Antiquiiiui at Copenhagen, 
241— at Mutx, 364— at Ti^ves, Mi. 

N. 

liantes Cathedral, monument of a Duke of Rri- 
tany in, 2fi3 

*Neaib Abbey, encauNtic tiles at, 277 — and seal 

of, in 

— — ■ •inscribed stones found near, 275 

'plon ofciutle there, ert?cted /. Ileury I., 

*Nevcrn, Wales, cross at, II 

•Nf^urk Priory, Purrey, nrmoriMl budges at, 22 

NoanaK. — Uin lmm Tofts, 2i>i: ; Uraiupton, 212 ; 
Caistor, 85^ 250 ; Felmiugham, 247; Reppe, 
26H; 8p<irle, 4^ & ; Toltington, (Stow-heath;, 
212 : Walton, (West). 3 ; Welborne, 213 

North Mimmii, Herta, effigy of priest at, 132 

NoHTHAHPTo:rBHiBB. — Baroark, 221; Barton, 
(Earl's), 2Wi ; Brightock, 291 : Brixworth, 
2t<5; Crick. 291 : Ouyion, 238 ; Higham Fer- 
rers, 97j 99, 100. 139 ; lrthlingl>orough, 'M*2 ; 
Northampton, 309 — 332 ; Norlbborough, 2Uei ; 
Pytrhley, 105—115 

Northampton, third earl of, laid a comer stone 
to the hnuour of St. (^uthlur, at Croylaod, 
Lincolnshire, endowed the Abbey of Sawtry, 
IIuDlingdooshire, and erected a religious house 
at De la i'r^, near Northampton, 212 

— — — flrst mention of a gaol in the 
ca«l]e, A.D. 1222, 316— which was a prison 
until the last century, 221 

parliaments and councils held at, 

320.322 

•plan of the Castle, 330 — and 

constables of, 331. 222 

'St. Peter's Church, arcade in, 212 

'Northborough, Nortbumptoushire, belUcot at, 

208 

Nohtu(;)IBkhia:«D. — Hexham, 163, 164 ; New- 
castle, 2£3 ; Tynemoiiih, Sob — 373 

NuTTl?IUMAXiiIIIHE. — KiugstOU, 159 

O. 

Oban in ArgylUhire. sing"'"'' at, 2fi 
Oblys, wafers for the service of the altar, 2^ 
Oddingtou, Oxou, etymology of the name. 82 

encaustic tiles found at, H2 

'Oratory of Gallems, 1*4 — an't inMcriplion in, 1 H 
OaiciiXAL DocvMKXTS. 65, 252—254,34.^347 
0b5ame:«ti«, MOTicES or A.>ciekt, bt A. Way, 
129—149 

■ — - •found near Cader Idris. Wales, 82 

' 'found at Connemara, 23 

of Churches, H5,2£2 

Oaraty, Oxon, Abbat and Canoni of, 128 
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Oxox. — AddCTbnry, S-'iS, 890; Blnsej, i69 ; 
DrnnnhiU, lli ; Han ptou-Oay, KHj Idbur/, 
809; Miu»t«r-Lovc-ll, So3; N«rwuham-Murrtin, 
304 ; Oddinffton, 87^ t*9j (>*enpy, 12H; Ot- 
moor, 123j Oxford, 60, 135. £42, 243. 2H9 ; 
8hotover, Iti; 8ouldprn, Sii ; Wb««tlt>j, 116; 
^'u(Klp«rr7, 116— 129, Ufl 

Oxford, CorpaK Chri«(i Collpge, aod Trinity Col- 
lege, *ch»licM at, Hi 

P. 

Painted gloM at Rirenhall, £u«z, S8— and at 
Mets, i&A 

Paintiiipi, mnral, at Klid-LavaBt, SoiMex, Ifii 
Paritf, bibliotb^ue ruyulc-, ])«rl of the jeu d'eticheti 

pre«ciit»d by Cburlt-tuugae to tb« Abliejr of 

St. DenU, 211 

Drnia, St.. miMal of, Ufl 

vi-«ut«l of Kiirdonyx at, 1 34 

Patrick'it, 8t., lale of Mau. iO^ i& 
Pavrroeota, decoraloil, IM — 154, HI 
Pc«fl Ciutle, Ule of Man, 49— 5M 
Peeli, Scotrh, m 

Fenkridgi!, 8taflbrdi>hirp, rhalire found near, li5 
Pennant, Mr., crunjlfcbn dMcrih«d by, 40 
*Penlou Mewscy, HantJi, bell-|rable at, 21Q 
Penwith, Cornwall, pforget found at, H 
Percy, Buhop, ({orf{pt dearribud by, 3& 
Pf rdrswpll, Worc«>kter»hire, tore found at. Si. 

Pr.Hi UlvATIo;<8 IN TUE WAltaOF (.'Hl'llCUBH, 2fiS 

Petit, J. L., on the Ecclkbiamtical Axti- 

QOITIBS or THE IliLR Of MaN, 49 — 5H 

*Pillar, tftone, at Kiltnallccdar, Ireland, 175 
Plant of 8t. Mary'*, Brid|{ewiitcr, Someriivt, 30" 

'St. P.«terV, Charlion, Wiltahire, 3Qh 

"Neath Caatl*-, 

■ •the Church of the Fricry, Reading, lAA 

Towyn-yCapel, Walee, 

•Pla« Nowydd, Walce, the crotnle<:h at, 41, 41 
Pluvcardine, near Elgin, Scotland, Ablx>y of, i4 
Polden UillM, f>otner«et, ornamenU at, 30. 81, SA 
Polybiui, torques alluded to by, SO 
Portcheeter Church, HuntN, built between tl45 

and 1 153 ; left uiifluiwhe<l when the Priory wu 

removed to Southwirk, 218— "weet front of, 214 

—•font in.21<. Ill 
Portrait of Queen Elisabeth found at Buckley, 

Worcevtemhire, 83 
PoTTEHT, Meoietal. 61 — 64 
— ■ — Roroan.found near Kingiton, Notts, US 

— Woodperry, Oxon. 118 — Otninor, Oxon, 1^3 

— Drnn»hill, near Woodeaton, Oxon, 124 — 

and at •Winklerwbury, Hand, gfi 

POTHTEK, A., ox 8T. WlKKrRKDB'S WeIL AT 

IIoLVWBtL, Flintshire, 148 — 150 
*Presaddft-ed, Wales, cromlech* found at, 42^ il 
Prudhoe, Lord, torquev found by, Si 
*Pnining-hoolu, ancient, at Wowlperry, Oxon, 122 
Pytchloy Church. Northauptoujthirc, British kitt- 

vaen< found nndor, 105 — 115 

— ■ it* architecture, 108 

Uoinan coin* found in, 105. 113 

churchyard of, a populon« bnrial' 

ground in the dayt of ki»tvacn interment, LLL 

Q. 

Qnentin, St., Brt>tagnc, Prance, torqiicn at, 30. 
Quern utone* in Monalty Inland, Ireland, ifl 

R. 

•RaniM, France, tore found at. 2i 

RBADI50, lllfiroUT A?CD RR' AIXH OF FhAXCIM- 
CA.f KhIBHY at, 8V J. UlLlINO, 141 — MH 

plan and architecmre of iti* Church, 

144. HI 

•roof of St. Mary'a Church at, 112 



•Relica near Lough na Olack, Ireland, 46— 48 
Report of the receipt* and di»buritementa of tb* 

Aich»ological Institute, •nbmitted to th« 

meeting at York, 270 — 272 
•Repp«, Norfolk, roped coffin near, 268 
Resource* for building Churvhe* in the middle 

age*, 293—295 
RpTiews, 98—96, 97—100, 101» 166—182. 183^ 

184—187, 366—872. 873 — 378, 379—392 
Reyhole, Clare, Ireland, gorget found near, Sfi 
Rhcidd on the Blenai, Celtu fiMind netu, 257 
Richard I^ iticident in the imprisonment of, 140 

II., and Anne, hu consort, effigie* of, 201 

9t.. biahop of Chichester, account of the 

la«t opening and restoration of the tomb of, 

262. 263 

Riiiw-. 'H'iman, found at D red on Ilill, l&l 
belonging to Lord Rayleigb, 

of the fourteenth century, at Bredicot, 

267. of the 'fifteenth century, at Saxon's 

Lode, 268. 'of Roger II., of Hicily, l&Sk 
'of entwined gold chain, at Fludden, 

269. near Uory St. Edmund's, Suffolk, and 

near Falmer, Stuwex, 270 
'of gold, with talitmanic inscription, 358 

— and supposed Ulismanic rirtue, presented to 

Qut en EUxabelh, ii3 
Ripon, Yorkshire, styt-a« fniind at, 23. 
Riveuhall, Essex, paiiit>><l glius at, iS 
Rochdale, Lancashire, tore found at, 38 
•liochcstfr, Keut, brooch found near, U 

• — Cathedral, Sarmceutc decorations, 196 
•RuMAR Rbmaixb, 246. 2ii ; pottery, 69^ 117. 

159: rings, 163^ 261; coins, .»05, US, 123. 

ItiO; tiles, 124 ; glass vessel. 69j villa, 160; 

houses, 361 ; t:i:li>, .<ti5; palace, 3fiA 
Rome, St. Pei«r's, chalice at, 130 
■ •sarcophagi at, with representations of 

the asconaiou of Elijah, 193, and the sacriflc« 

of Isaac, 

representation of "flsb, and •inscription 

from the Lapidarian Gallery at, 282. 2h3 
•Roof of St. Mary's Church, Reading, 147 
*Roo*e, Lancashire, vasos funnd near, &S 
Route, Mont, France, gorgvt fonud near, S2 
Rouen, doplicate effigy of Kmg Richard L at, 22fi 
Round Tuwer», Irish, proved to be Christian, 1£A 
Rowland, Mr., the cromlechs mentioned by, 11 
RoTLAXD.— Liddingtou, hi; Manion, 210 

8. 

Salisbury chapter-bouse, alti-relieri in, ISfi 
— — — the story of the boy-bishop at, wonte 

confirmation, 137 
Sapaland, supposed to have given ita name to a 

Monastery, Sil 
•Sarcophagi at Rome, sculptured with the aseea> 

sion of Elijah, 193 — and the sacrifice of Isaac, 

Saxon work, 109i 1974 ?Mi ^ 

•Susan's Lode, Upton, Worcestershire, thomb-iiag 

found in, OS. 
Sciircliffc, Derbyshire, effigy at, 237 
SooTLAXD. — Edinburgh, 211 ; Flodden Field, 

269; Lewis Islo, 241; Loeher Mo*s, (Dnm- 

fries}, 159; Oban, M; Pluscardinc, ( Elgin X Si 
•Scolluud, Society of Antiquaries of, chemmon ia 

the Mnseotn of the, 2iL 
Scroll oruunieutN in. Stone Church, Kent, 199 

ScVLPTt^RE IS EkiJLAKD, OBi^BRV ATIUKS OJI 
THE PH<)UltB><H or TUB ArT Of, IR MEIUXTAL 

TivEx, ar KiB R. Wkbthacott, 193—205 
and painting, the revival of, owing 

to ri'li/ioii, 1 94 
•ScuIiitureU haud, from Hereford Cathedral, 122 
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6<-nlptar«<l flgnrw from Ouildhall, London, 2fli 
*SouU-hvoni». wmikll krmoriiil, found at Newark 

Friorjr, Sum')-, 24 
•8ci»l» ofTyufmoath Priory, Northumberland, 211 

'of u Chuulry in Wimtiournc Minator, 'i&Sl 

of Cbf ruoy Priory. 8un»y, Hi 

•of the Alibry at Ntrath, Wain, 222 

'of Kdwarii III., 211 

of 8t. Wolfstan, 

of the auh-doan of Chicheiter, SM 

of John de Uflurd, li 

'round in the Ca«tle of Qi^z, France, lA. 

near WaUinRforO, Uorlw, Zi 

A'liuijiliiii, Herka, 14 

"CUu", Jiufibik, lA 

Luddcadown, Kent, 1& 

at Galla Hill, Cwliale, Ifi 

at Duuwirh, Suffolk, i&i 

BiKl^vifk, Mr., tore bclou^ing to, H 

ShIULKV, E. p., an ACCOlJ."«T or THB D0!I1III0J» 

or FAawsT, m the pruvikcb or Ulbtbb, 

roTiewed, 93 — 97 
8hotover, Oson, 5C0 coins found at, I2i 
Shrine of the Confoasor, Wwitininntcr Abhey, IM 
SHROPSMiais.— 8Unton-Lacy, tai, 269. •:'.'7, liij 
Simon, biahop of the I«le of Man, A.D. m6, 

rvbuilt ita Cathedral, &1 — 56 
•Skull cup, found near Lct-khampton Hill, 2^ 
— with ikeleton at Souldern, Oxon, 'iH 
SmIRKE, K., Oat*IBVATIOK> OK TUB Wait 8bb- 

TICK, 33S 

*9oeyd. Rev. W., baa a ring cuppoied to bare 

been uaed by Roger king of Hicily, 2fiS 
SoxcRSETMHias. — Bath, Bridgcwater, 2iil; 

Briatol, Hi. 83: Cleove. ^13; Cnnvkernc, iJii ; 

Dnndry, 392 : Polden Hilla, 30. iL^ U : 

Taunton, MA ; Wella, ]M 
Sonldem, Ozfordahire, heltnvt found at, 2^ 

8o|}THAMPTO:V, BXTBACTI* rHOM THB Cot'&T 

Lebt books, by W. a. W. Vaux. 231—233 
Southwiek, Hanta, priory of, founded A D. 1133, 

115— enriched by W, of Wykehana, 220— whoae 

father, mother, and aiater were buried at, ill 
, nnptiala of Henry VI. and Mitri.'»«ret 

of Anjoo, aaid to have been celebruccd at, '111 
8p«ar>heail found near Kempaey Ferry, Worcea- 

temhire, 354 
Spire of Caythorpe, Lincolnihire, fiS 
Sporle, Norfolk, conflrroed to Cluny, I. W, 1^ 4 

. given to 8u Florent, t. Henry II., & 

Eton College, by Ht tiry VI., 5 

•8<iUiSTB, the situation and porpoM-^ of, 'J '■>'■>. AOO 

'at Minuter Lovell, Oxfordahirc, 3il2 

'at Tannton, Somnraet, jOi 

*at Newnham Murren, Oxfordahire, Sfli 

at St. Bepulchre'a, Cambridge, ttfii 

at Kenton, Derooahire, SQi 

.— from the prit-^tV room over the veatrj, 

at Warmiiigiiiti, Wnrwickabire, 3Qi 
. from the room orer porches, called the 

Parriae, SOfi 

-at Enfbrd, Wilte. iM 

at Dridgewater, Somereet, SQ2 

at St. Nicolaa Church, Gloucester, 3M 

'at Crawley, HanU, 301 

"at North Hinkaey, Borka, Ml 

•Ott<?rbonra.-. Hunt*, iiil 

•IrthUngboniugli, Northiimptonahire, 30% 

SxArroBDBBiBB. — Peukridge, Uii 

Stanlby, How. W. O., os Towt»-v-Capbi, 

UOITBBAO IlLAXD, 223 228 

BTAilTOM Lact Chobch, Shbopsbibb, tSl 

cruciform of Decorated atyle, 'liil 

STAPLBTOM, T., OS THK l UETK^^DED MADIUAOB 
or W. OB WaBBX.'*, KAUl. OK rtl'llllF.V, 1 — 16 

Statne of R. BoMchamp, earl of Warwick, Oil 



Statues of Edward II., at Gloucester, Mi 

pf the Black Prince, at Canterbury, 101 

of Lud and ooita, at Ludgate, Loudon, Bd 

•from the porch of Guihihull, London, 20 i 

Sione, Keut, Church at, scroll omamenta in, Lfifl 
Stowheath, Tnttington. Norfolk, urns at, 1A2 
Smbo, meutiona gurgeta, 311 
Stycaa of Eanred, and Ethelred, found nmr 
Ripon, Z2 

Suckley, Worceaterahirc, portrait of Qn«ten Elixa* 

beth fonud there, 
SurruiK. — Burgh, 2lfi ; Bury St. EilmondV, 

270 ; CUro, lii; Dnnwich, liii; Lttveiiliaia, JiS 
•Suibine, Mac Maolbumal, tomliatone of, A.D. 

891, IM 

Si-uuBV. — Chertoey, 222 ; Oodalmiog, 83^ Guild- 
ford, 83iSl ; Newark, (Send), 14; Warvrley, 
(FaruhamJ, HB. 

SCB«BX. — Battle, 215 ; Brighton, (HolIinKburr), 
27 : Chicheater, i:<H, iu-l, ■ Fulrni-r, iio; 
Hiiatinga, lAi Horatead Keynea, 234 — 239; 
Lavaut, (Mid.), 245 ; Lowea, 1^ 2^5^ 16, tm 

Swansea, S. Wales, die and weapons found near, 
ii4 

T. 

•Templars' Church, London, Early English 

mouldings of, 391 
Tenbury, GlunccMtorahire, small effigy at, 
TesMiua of bnck. found at Colchester, Esaex, 4& 
*Tilet, at lligham Furrcrv, Northamplonahire, 23 

•Woodptrry, Oxon, 12H, iM 

'Nettlh Abb«y, Walea, ill 

Uddington, Oxon, Ql 

*Haoconibe, DeTonahire, L5^ 

•Timahov, Ireland, doorway and window in ronnd 

tower at, 179. l&l 
•Tomba of the Uutler family, Clonmel, Ireland, 

165 

'in the Church of St. Stephen, Briatol, fi2 

'in crypt of Kedule Church, Yorka., 24ft 

TOBC or THE CP.LTa, BT S. BiBCH, 27 — 38 

funicular, for the neck and waiat, 22 

—— brachial, mentionod by Aurrlinn, HI 

annular, of rings strung togi ther, 29, Hi 

beaded, of beads strung together, 22 

solid, a largo incomplete ring, 3fl 

Torell, William, the designer of Queen Eleanor** 

eiligx at Westminster, 2M 
Tonrlaville, France, gorget found at, 22 
Tower*, Irish, round, 16f>— 169 

at Dnndry, 8omiT»i't, iSS 

Towyn-y-Capel, near Holyhead, plan of, HA 
sixty or aerenty ancient graTCB 

dtacovered at, A.D. 1823, 2M 
Trefor, Wales, a cromlech at, AA 
Treves, riait of the French Arclutologieal Societf 

to, 244 

palace of Conslantine at, proved to be m 

Basilica or lutll of justice, 3fi5 
portabU» altar of St. Wlllebrod, in th« 

Church of Notre Dame at, MS 
Trimleaton Caaile, Meath, Ireland, tore at, 81 
•Tubney, Berks, two vases foiuid at, fiS 
Tullyhaw, Caviin, Ireland, crniinoiit"* in, li 
Tnmuli, at Cutrb>.>rou^h, Quitu'h couuty, Ireland, 

157— at Badbury, I)or» t, 2lil 

TTNEMOUTH, aiBSO!('» HliiTUaT OT TRB MoMAS- 
TEBY AT, IB THB DIOCBBB Or DOBUAJI, 

viewed, 366 — 873 
ruins of, 244 

•— ^— •votive altar, and •inscribed tablet, 

legend of St. 0»win, relativ* to, 386 

— ^— ^— •seal of the prior^v, ill 
Tyrone, Ireland, gorget found at, 21 
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u. 

Ufford, John de, weal of, li 

•L'rux fouml in u tiitnulu8, uear Badbnrjr Cainp, 

Dorset, 34»<— 351. 
at i^rHnijUon, 249— Cauter, 250— uud 

Feliuiii^)tarn, Nurl'olk, 24" 

ut Umnh, Suffolk, iAA 

— — iu Dcluincre Forest, Chcfchire, 157 

V. 

•Va«e of litonc fonnd near Bath, 35fi , 

'at Ito<i*P, in FuruesH, Lancathire, dS 

"ufar Tubticy, llcrkK, fi2 

Vaux, \V. a. W., xuTicKfl or ascuKoa at 

SuuTHAMrTON, 233 
*Vp«iiel, fuuud ucar Lavenliam, Suffolk, fiS 
fiwn to Kxi^ter Church, by Hubop Leof- 

ric, A.U. 1046, Ul 
Villa, Roman, (lUcorcred at Whoatley, Oxoo, 116 
VoUcii, couDtry of the, aecropolu fouud io, IMA 

W. 

Wafvr-Iron« at Braino Ahb«y, France, 2^ 
Wait-schticb, ohnerrationa on, US. 
Walbkah'b ANTiQt;iTiE« or QAixrOBO, 

CocjfTT or Durham, renewed, UU 
Walks.— AnKle»p>, 39—44, HI. Ihl ; ArdraKh, 

II; Cadcr-Idris, til; ('airn-Lochen, 36_; Carew, 

ll ; Fridd-Gilfiirhwyd, 27j Holywell, 148— 

150; Llan-Maiiock. fil: Llan-Sant-Fraid. 12i ; 

Lough Fea, fti; Mold, M: Neaih, 275—277 ; 

Ncvcru, II; Uhcidd,nn Mrtiai. 257 ; Swaut^a, 

67. 86; Towyn-y-CH|>c.l, iiS—HH 
Walliiif;ford, perkoiial i>vhI, fouud near, 7A 
Walthatn cru**, the work of N. Dymonffc, 2M 
Walthcof, Earl, marriaKc of, t. Willium 302 

hvlivudod at Winchentor, iiii 

Warren, naror, derivation, and dem-vui of, i, S 
William de, rahl or St-naKv, pke* 

TENDED marriage DT, 1, 9. 13 — 16 

Warwickkhike. — A«tley, 2ai; Bilton, iSl; 

Warmi-^gton, MA; Warwick. 
Wata, a tux iu tlic iiaturt.* of Danegclt, 

conjeclare on the word, 340 

inatanrrs of, in Winrhiwter Doineaday, SAl 

Waverley Abbey, fuuiidation laid, A.D. 1128, fiti 
Way, a., .NOTurw or Akciknt Or.xambati, 

Vessels, Ac, 129—140 
o?t A>lt.IE^T CHEBi*-ME?t, 239 — 245 

ILLU8THAT10>t( OE DOMESTIC Cv»- 

TOMS Di;Rino THE MIDDLE AQBB, 332 — 339 

•Weapoiw found at Swansea, fil 

•Wclborne, Norfolk, bell-cot at, ILS 

*Well or Ht. WiXErREDE, 149. in B dilapidated 

itate, 1^ 
Wells Cathedral, Kcnlptnrr in, lAfi 
Wbotmacott, Sir iL* 0:1 the pftooRKSB or 

THE art or Sculpture, ijt Exolahd, is 

MEDIEVAL TIMK4, 193 — 205 

WevitninKter Abbey, •brine of Confeiwor at, 190 

efllgy of Willium of Wiud«or,iu, 83* 

Went Walton, Norfolk, manor of, S 
Wkhtmorklaitd. — 

Wheatley, Oxon. Human villa diltcovcrcd at, 116 
Wieabadeo, Gunuauy, torquca found at, H 
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j W.lfnd, St., crypt of, at Ripon, Torkshire. IM 

I William 1^ married Matilda, daughter of Bald- 

, wm, Comto of Flandeni, the divorml wife of 

UcrbtMi, avoue of 8t. Bertiu, A.D. 1053, 211 

reeouciled with H»me,audwith Matilda, 

erected two moii^erit>, 21 

had four xuus anil tlx daught«^, J4 

Rufuri, beiatowed on churchu* certain 

kucrod vc*iifl*, cjiUcd a>tulitM, 122 

Wilts.- Churltoii, SM; Devixc*, 339; Enford, 

2M ; Siiliabnry, 199. 232 

Wim-hester, earthen chalite* found near, 139 

Window, 'of the Friery at Reading, Ufi 

•of Trinity Church, Ulendalongh, 112 

'of St. Cronan Church, Clare, HI 

'in roond tower at Finahne, Ifii 

•Wind»or, clouter of St.Oeorge*« Chai.«l, at, 60. 
104 o t . , _, 

WiKBrRBDE, St., Well or, at Holtweil, 

Flimtsuihe, 148 — 150 
Winklcmbury, Hanta, pottery found at, fiS 
Wiubesich, J. de, monk of Ely, built the chapel of 

the Virgin Mary there, 2^ 
•Wiiham, £>«ex, ringsi and coini found at, 16i, 

163 

Wittenham, Long, Berks, diminuthre effigy at, SiU 
WoUlan, St., of Worcenter, grant and »cal of, 2dl 
Woodperrv, tjxojt, ARTKiciTies ro^^D at, 
11 ^ — 'arrow heaila, 119, 120— •pruning hooks, 
122— ♦iww^ers, broocbe*, bocklen, 120. L21 
: •«ite Mud fragroentu of the ancient 

Church, 116— and *moiiumental »Iab«, 127 — 

an ancient crowi., 126 — and some •border 

tilem at, 1281 lift 
Worcestershire. — Bredicot, 2fil ; Bredoa 

Hill, 2fil: Evesham, 138. Kemps^y, 354; 

Perdeawell, 34j Saxon's Lode, (llptoo), 268: 

Buckley, gS 
Worms, Germany, torques found at, 54 . 
Wraxall, lore (bund at, 6^1 
•Wyke Church, Hants, bra.-!, in, 
WvKKHAM, William or, some hemaikb of tbb 

wo UK or, AT Wi.'<DHOK Castle, 59 — 61 
his genius instnimeutal iu effecting 

the change from the Decorated to the Perpeadio 

cular style of architecture, 4S 
his noble foundations at Oxford and 

Wiuchewter, 60 — and at Snthwyk Priory, 

Hants, where his fother, mother, and si«ter 

were buried, 221 
Wynn, Sir W. W., tore in possession of, 21 



T. 

Yorrshirr, 101. — Bwlale. 243. 260; Bererley, 
aaj : Bincrley. Ul; Emlway, (in Skipton). 32i 
Huwkswell, (in Richmond ). 2.^^ ; Howdon.3K4; 
Nuu Monkton, 213; Ripon. 13* 163; Tanfleld, 
( Wf-»t), aim ; Y.irk, 137^ 237^ 3H9 

•York Cathedral, decorated foliage of, SfiS 

pfflgy of W. do Hatfield in, 242 

chalices and patens, 131 

St. Micbael'lc- Belfry, Perpendicular bell- 
cot of, 211 
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